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Washington,  D.C.,  July  1,  13^42 

V/EEKLY  VffiATHER  Am)  CROP  BTJLLETIH.     The  weather  of  the  past  .\^ek  was 
unfavorable  over  a  considerahle  interior  area  and  the  Horthvest.     In  the 
Central  and  upper  Mississippi  and  lower  Missouri  Valleys  heavy  rains  caused 
inundation  of  lovrlands,  retarded  grain  harvest,  and  lodged  grains  and  hay. 
persistent  lov/  temperatures  of  3  ^'^e<3l^s  retarded  v/arm-veather  crops  from  the 
central  MississipiDi  Valley  northv/estvard.    Drought  in  the  Southwest,  includ- 
ing parts  of  vre stern  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  still  is  unrelieved. 
In  practically  all  other  sections  of  the  country  the  weather  was  favorable, 
and  the  crop  outlook  remains  bright. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  River,  except  locally  in  the  western  Ohio  Valley, 
favorable  harvest  weatherpre vails         good  progress  is  reported,  but  much 
of  the  v/estem  Wheat  Belt  needs  fair  v.reather  for  harvesting.     In  the  southern 
Great  Plains  harvest  advanced  rapidly.     In  the  central  trans-Mississippi 
States  continued  rains  v;ere  unfavorable.     In  the.  Spring  Wieat  Belt  conditions 
continue  favorable  and  small-grain  crops  made  good  to  excellent  progress. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver,  except  for  local  wet  areas,  principally 
in  southern  Illinois,  less  rainfall  permitted  active  corn  field  work.  In 
Iowa  com  averages  nearly  knee  high,  except  in  the  xv'etter,  weedier  areas 
where  it  is  small  with  poor  color.     Com  needs  warmth  and  sunshine  from 
central  Mississippi  Valley  northv/estward. 

On  the  whole,  weather  was  favorabiXe  for  the  cotton  crop.     In  Texas 
progress  was  good  in  the  north  and  east,  fair  in  the  northwest;  fruiting 
is  general  in  the  south.     In  Oklahoma,  adva-nce  v/as  fair,  with  v/arm,  dry 
weather  needed  in  the  east  where  some  abandonment  is  reported.     In  the  central 
States  of  the  belt,  progress  was  mostly  good. 

Truck  and  miscellaneous  crops  are  doing  well  in  most  eastern  sections, 
"but  in  large  portions  of  the  northern  States  from  the  Lake  region  westward 
warm  ^'eather  is  needed.    Local  hail  and  frost  dexiage  was  reported  in  western 
States,  but  truck  and  gardens  are  doing  well.    Eruit  is  generally  satisfactory. 
Except  for  local  dry  areas,  pastures  and  meadov/s  are  in  good  to  excellent 
condition  in  eastem  States.    Ranges  and  pastures  need  rain  urgently  in  the 
in  the  Southwest  and  parts  of  the  Great  Basin,  but  elsewhere  in  the  West 
they  are  in  good  to  excellent  condition.     In  central  sections  of  the  coun- 
try rains  delayed  haying  generally,  vdth  conditions  unfavorable  for  curing 
over  wide  areas  and  some  heavy  losses, 

SOLDERING  ON  FARM.     (Farm  Journal,  July)    Soldering  is  a  job  you 
might  not  think  of  doing  with  a  storage  battery,  but  it's  easy  enough  vrhen 
you  know  how.    Q,uite  a  few  Nebraska  farmers  are  doing  it  that  way.  They 
learned  how  from  a  circular  prepared  for  free  distribution  by  extension 
engineers  at  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  College,  Lincoln. 
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JAP  mOlT  MY  EN'HER  V,^OH.D  MA.f?iaj']?S  —  A]?!EBIl  THE  ¥AR,  (Scientific 
American,  July)    Japanese  industrial  chemists  are  already  preparing  for 
an  industrial  striggle  to  follow  cessation  of  the  shooting  wat*.     This  is 
the  conclusion  that  may  he  drawn  from  three  articles  published  in  Japanese, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Japan,  during  I9U0  and  I9UI, 
The  author  tells  how  he  analysed  nylon.    After  he  had  determined  how  the 
molecules  were  put  together,  he  duplicated  them  and  then  made  modifications. 
This  procedure  miglit  give  Japanese  textile  factories  the  means  to  compete 
to  great  advantage  with  nylon  mills  in  this  country  and  Europe.    Japan  has 
persistently  refused  to  enter  into  ar>.y  patent  treaty  v;ith  any  foreign  countrj 
If  JapeJi  goes  into  the  nylon  business,  the  silk  industry,  already  hard  hit 
first  by  rayon  and  then  by  the  cessation  of  American  silk  purchases  even 
before  the  outbreak  of  vrar,  may  never  come  to  full  revival.    Silk  may  again 
become  what  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  early  modern  times  —  a  luxury 
for  the  rich. 

PLEHTY  OF  VAT^IILA  FLA?OPINCt  FOE  U.S.     (Fo'-eign  Commerce  Weekly, 
J^jne  20)    Thanks  to  our  research  cheraists,  thsie  vdll  be  vanilla  flavoring 
aplenty  desxiite  shart)  curtailment  in  import  supplies  of  vanilla  beans..,. 
The  flavoring  agent  of  the  vanilla  bean  is  vanillin.     It  occurs  naturally 
in  that  product,  but  itr>  s^T.thetic  co^anterpart  is  obtainable  from  other 
sources,  sone  of  them  pi^actically  inexhaustible, ...  Substantial  quantities 
of  the  natural  product  will  coir.e  from  Mexico.     The  rest  of  our  requirements 
will  be  produced  in  the  United  States,     Our  production  facilities  are 
ample.    Even  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  we  were  producing  large 
qua.ntities  of  vanillin.    At  that  time  five  plants  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  v;er6  turning  out  more  than  600,000  pounds  per  annum,.,, 

VThile  science  has  made  us  independent  of  foreign  sources  of  vanilla, 
interest  in  the  vanilla  bean  will  not  wajie.    All  vanilla  beans  which  become 
available  to  the  Americs,n  market  will  be  sought,  and  particularly  the  high- 
grade  qualities  produced  in  Mexico, 

FABvESRS  NEED  NO  PEIOBITY  FOE  MOST  GONSTEUCTIOIT  ITEMS.     (War  Letter 
for  Agriculture,  June  22)    Fanriers  who  have  applied  for  authorization  and 
priority/  assistance  to  constract  buildings  under  the  \'I7B  order  restricting 
new  farm  construction  to  projects  costing  less  than  $1,000  v/ithout  special 
permission,  can  safely  continue  with  their  building  plans  vrhen  they  receive 
approval  tor  construction  even  if  they  fail  to  obtain  priority  assistance. 
Lack  of  priority  a^^sistance  may  make  it  necessary  to  omit  part  of  the  equip-1 
ment"  desired,    V^hile  at  present  the  shipment  of  lumber  from  mills  is  frozen, 
this  does  not  effect  m^ill  shipments  of  lumber  for  building  farm  storage  or 
supTDlies  of  lumber  in  dealers'  hands. 

Fanners  need  no  priorities  to  purchase  nails,  ordinary  sizes  of  pipQf 
hardware,  and  similar  items  in  the  hands  of  retailers,  since  dealers  obtain 
the  necessary  priority  assistance  directly  from  V/FB.     In  ordinary  cases 
priority  assistance  vdll  not  be  given  to  farmers  for  metal  roofing.  A 
recent  order  limits  the  manufacture  of  metal  roofing  for  general  sale  to 
repair  and  maintenance  only;  farmers  need  no  priority  assistance  to  obtain 
metal  roofing  for  these  purposes.     Li^cewise,  farmers  need  no  priority 
assistance  to  obtain  such  barn  equipment  as  stanchions  and  water  bowls, 
since  the  priority  on  the  materials  is  given  to  the  manufacturer.  Whether 
the  farmer  is  able  to  get  these  items  depends  on  whether  his  local  dealer 
Is  able  to  obtain  them. 
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.  EAKSS  FOR  Wl!TDRO¥nTG  ONIONS*     (j'ann  Journal.  July)     Side  Leli^ry 
Bakes  were  used  for  vrindroving  onions  at  harvesting  time  around  Lansing^ 
Illinois,  last  suirmer  to  overcome  labor  shortage.    The  saving  was  as  much 
as  $25  an  acre.    Rakes  v;ith  extra  teeth  (put  in  hy  the  dealer)  "brought  the 
onions  (tops  and  all)  together  like  hay.    Down  and  hack  made  a  single 
windrow  in  the  middle  of  each  lU-foot  "bed  ("beds  run  the  length  of  the 
field).    Men  forked  the  windrowsd  onions  in  hushel  "baskets.     The  onions 
were  then  put  onto  sieves^  relieved  of  dirt  and  then  put  on  trucks  for 
hauling  to  the  cleaning  machinery,    formerly  it  took  four  men  on  each 
onion  bed  to  gather  onions,  sift  out  dirt  and  then  put  them  onto  the  truck. 
With  the  side  delivery  rakes  one  man  could  do  more  forking  than  four  in 
the  old  way, 

SEEDS  UNDER  LE.ND~LSASS .     (Florists  Exchange,  June  27)    At  the  60th 
Annijial  Convention  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  the  Lend -Lease 
Committee  reported.     "The  vegeta'ble  seed  division  of  the  committee  has 
had  a  very  active  year  with  freauent  meetings  in  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C.     Tlie  scope  of  lend-laase  has  increased  rapidly  with  the 
result  that  our  Government  is  now  the  largest  single  customer  of  the 
American  seed  trade.     G-reat  Britain,  Australia,  Russia,  and  South  Africa 
are  now  receiving  lend-lease  shipments  and  the  inclusion  of  other  countries 
is  expected  in  the  near  future. "... .Chairman  of  Field  Seeds  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Committee,  gave  a  hrief  report:     "20,000,000  pounds  of  field  seeds 
were  purchased  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring.    The  future  program  is 
undecided;  it  depends  on  the  survey  made  June  30  of  available  stocks  on 
hand,  what  the  new  crops  v;ill  bring  forth  and  what  the  needs  of  the  Allies 
are.  " 

MOISltTRE  DAMJIGS  TO  WHEAT  THRSAT^-lIS  STORAGE  FACILITIES.    Chicago  re- 
port to  ITsw  York  Times,  Jijne  29 J    While  Congress  continues  to  debate  major 
provisions  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  harvesting  of  the  new 
winter  wheat  crop  is  progressing  and  the  first  flow  of  grain  to  market  is 
under  way  with  promise  that  the  current  trickle  v/ill  become  a  mighty  flood 
that  will  engulf  all  available  storage  space  quickly. ...  The  quality  of  the 
winter  wheat  crop  is  said  to  be  deteriorating  and  it  is  feared  there  will 
be  much  wet  grain  that  must  be  conditioned  before  it  is  eligible  for  Govern- 
ment loans.     It  is  estimated  it  talces  storage  room  equal  to  two  bushels  to 
handle  one  bushel  that  has  to  be  reconditioned,  and  elevator  men  claim  that 
in  view  of  the  crowded  condition  of  elevators  at  present  the  receipt  of 
any  material  amounr^  of  v;et  wheat  would  be  a,  calamity.    Grain  that  has  ex- 
cessive moisture  content  is  not  eligible  for  Government  loans  ov/ing  to  its 
poor  keeping  quality. .. .Announcement  that  the  supply  of  hogs  for  the  19^2-^3 
season  would  establish  a  new  high  record  has  attracted  attention  to  a  re- 
port issued  recently  by  Iowa  economists  which  stated  that  up  to  25fOOO,000 
bushels  of  wheat  might  have  to  be  fed  monthly, 

OSNABURG  FOR  13UR3EKY  STOCK.     (Southern  Florist,  June  26)  Osnaburg, 
»  cotton  product  which  xias  counted  upon  as  a  wrapTjer  for  nursery  stock,  is 
mow  the  subject  of  another  WPB  order  which  prohibits  manufacturers  from 
selling  except  on  deffense  orders.    Kovrever,  short  lengths  and  second  grade 
JBtuff  up  to  6  percent  of  total  production  will  be  available. 
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ATLAITTIG  S%Amm  mrl-kOIS  JA.?  AG-AR.    (Weekly  Science  Page,  Science 
Service,  June  28  -  July  k).    'V"ar  has  given  new.  value  to  two  kinds  of  seaweed 
that  grow  along  American  coasts.     One  is  a  giant  kelp,  from  which  products 
are  derived  that  v:ill^t  least  partly  replace  the  Irst  Japanese  iarport  source 
of  agar.    Agar  is  a  vegetal^le  gelatin,  used  in  "bacteriological  lalDoratory 
work,  medicine,  and "certain  industries.    Hesearch  work  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  is  still  on  an  ezperimental  t^asis.     The  other  sea'vsreed  use 
has  long  "been  a  going  affair.     It  is  the  collection  of  Irish  moss  or  carrageen, 
a  kind  of  red  seair^ed,  used  for  purposes  ranging  from  ice  crepm  to  medicine 
and  shoepolish.     It  is  collected  mainly  along  the  Massachusetts  coast.  In 
1939,  all  the  Irish  moss  collected  had  a  value  of  only  $24,000.    Last  year 
the  crop  was  worth  $100,000. 

SKOaCrH  ?00D  TO  ASSUHS  AT^SQTJATE  DIET  THHOUOH  19I+3.     (Science  Service 
release,  June  20)    **There  will  certainly  he  enough  food  to  assure  everyone 
of  a  reasonably  adequ8,te  diet  through  the  rest  of  this  year  piid  I9U3,  "  Oris 
V.  Wells,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  told  members  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  at  their  meeting  in  Boston  recently.    This  would 
he  true,  he  said,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  American  farmers  are  faced  with 
the  "difficult  task^  of  producing  enough  food  to  ''maintain  domestic  food 
consum.pt ion  at  about  its  average  level  in  the  United  States  as  v/ell  as  to 
supply  the  quantities  of  several  foods  that  are  needed  for  lend-lease  ship-* 
ment." 

We  here  in  the  United  States  have  been  eating  about  the  same  total  amount 
of  .  food  each  year  since  I909,  although  we  ha-ve  made  several  significant  shifts 
within  the  total  amount.      We  eat  fewer  potatoes  and  less  of  cereal  products, 
especially  flour  and  cornmeal.    We  have  been  eating  moi^  sugar,  increasing 
our  consumption  of  this  chiefly  between  I92O  and  I925.    ^^'e  have  been  eating 
about  the  same  amounts  of  eggs,  butter  and  meat  each  year,  but  have  been 
taking  more  condensed  milk,  ice  cream  and  cheese,  and  following  World  War  I 
we  began  to  drink  more  fluid  milk  and  cream.    We  have  eaten  about  the  same 
quantities  of  frait,  but  are  now  eating  more  citin^.s  fruits  and  fewer  apples, 
and  we  have  been  eating  more  vegetables  during  the  past  20  years. 

SMSRGENCY  FAH4  COUBSES  IIT  GALIFOENIA.     {Ben  Biego  Poultry  Journal, 
Jiuie  10)    Imergency  food  production  courses  designed  particularly  for  adults 
interested  in  agricultural  job  opportunities  will  be  offered  on  the  Davis 
campus  of  the  University  of  Galif ornia  during  the  academic  year  beginning 
Aug'j.st  10.    The  courses  vill  include  a  one-year  curriculum  and  special  eight 
and  sixteen-week  courses  dealing  with  production  and  preservation  of  vege- 
tables; deciduous  fruits  and  grape  ciilture;  and  greenhouse  and  nursery  work. 
Further  information  on  the  emergency  courses  may  be  obtained  from  The  He- 
corder.  College  of  Agriculture,  Davis. 

AUSTBIM  SCIE1TC3  ASSOC lATIOlT.     (Science,  June  26)    Mature  states  that 
Sin  Association  of  Austrian  Engineers,  Chemists  and  Scientific  Workers  in 
Oreat  Britain  has  recently  been  formed.    The  main  activities  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  to  assist  meinbers  in  their  professional  work  and  interests, 
to  represent  them  with  the  authorities,  to  promote  contact  and  relations 
with  British  colleagues  and  to  form  a  link  with  British  scientific  and 
technical  institutions. 
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SSCFJTARY  SPEAKS  PHIDAYS  ON  BLUE  l^TWOEK.    Department  employees  who 
-      have  portahle  radios  in  their  offices,  or  v;ho  go  home  for  lunch,  have  an 
opportimity  to  listen  to  Secretary  Wickard  on  Fridays  over  the  Blue  Net- 
work, at  12;30  p.m.  EWT.    The  Secretary  will  continue  this  series  during 
the  summer  on  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  commenting  on  wartime 
happenings  affecting  farmers  and  homemakers. 

EEHTILIZER  GCNSUivjPl'ION  IK"  IQUi.     (The  American  Fertilizer,  June  6) 
A  new  high  point  was  reached  in  19U1  in  the  amount  of  commercial  .fertilizer 
used  by  American  farmers,    Distriotiti^rf  "by  commercial  producers,  according 

■..  to-  the  annual  summary  prepared  "by  the  National  Fertilizer  Association, 
amounted  to  S,UOO,000  tons  representing  an  increase  of  7  percent  over  19^0. 
The,  previous  peak  in  commercial  sales  was  in  1930»  when  they  totaled 
S, 222, 000  tons.    This  figure  was  nearly  reached  in  1937,  with  sales  amount- 
ing to  8,200,000  tons.    V/hile  the  quantity  distributed  by  the  fertilizer 
industry  in  I9U1  was  only  moderately  above  the  1937  tonnage,  total  fertilizer 
consumption  was  1,01S,000  tons  greater  last  year  than  it  was  in  1937* 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  sharp  increase  in  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
distributed, by  Government  agencies.    The  proportion  of  total  tonnage  accoTonted 
for  by  the.  activities  of  TVA  and  AAA  has  been  rising  steadily. 

For  several  years  the  market  for  fertilizer  has  been  widening  and  becom- 

,  ing  more  diversified.    That  trend  continued  in  I9UI.    Commercial  sales  last 
year  were  191,000  tons  greater  than  in  I93O.    The  amount  of  fertilizer  used 
on  cotton  was  6^7,000  tons  less,  so  the  amount  used  on  crops  other  than 
cotton  (sold  by  commercial  producers)  was  838,000  tons  greater  in  19^1  than 
in  1930.    There  has  been  a  particularly  sharp  increase  in  the  use  of  fertilizer 
on  grasslands,  reflecting  the  educational  activities  of  the  industry  and 
of  Government  agencies.    There  has  alsobeen  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
amount  used  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

-SWISS  TBUCKING  SEWICE  IN  SPAIN.  .  (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  June  20) 
Owing  to  the  shortage  of  rolling  stock  in  Portugal  and  Spain  and  the  run- 
down condition  of  the  railways  in  the  latter  country,  Switzerland  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  those  countries  for  the  reconditioning  of  400  freight  cars, 
200  in  each  country,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  transportation  of 
vital  Syriss  goods.    Even  these  measures  were  insufficient,  and  a  Swiss-owned 
..  trucking  service,  "Auto-transit, "  was  established  from  the  Portuguese  border 
•  to  Canfranc  on  the  Spanish-French  frontier.    With  a  fleet  of  I9  trucks,  this 
company  transported  during  the  last  \  months  of  19U1  almost  2,5000  tons  of 
freight,  principally  foodstuffs  and  essential  raw  materials. 
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ENLIST  IN  THE  VACATION  COBPS.    (U.S.D.A.  folder  by  this  title) 
This  s-ummer  there  isnH  going  to  be  any  vacation  for  millions  of  Americans 

for  soldiers  and  sailors  —  for  flyers  and  marines  --^  for  workmen  in 
factories  —  for  farmers  on  farms.    America  is  at  war.    And  we're  just  be- 
ginning to  fight.    Used  to  be  just  a  few  soldiers  did  the  fighting.  But 
not  any  more.    This  is  total  war.    Know  what  it  means?    Just  what  it  says 

everybody's  in  the  war  — •  everybody  fights.    Some  fight  with  airplanes 
— -  some  fight  with  tanks  —  others  with  guns  —  seme  with  ships  —  seme 
fight  vith  tractors  and  plows  on  the  land  —  others  fight  with  press  drills 
and  lathes  —  fight  on  assembly  lines  in  factories  —  with  furnaces  in 
steel  mills  ^  BUT  EVEETr-ODY  EIGHTS  in  total  v/ar. 

There's  an  Arsy  that  needs  you.    It  doesn't  have  any  special  uniforms. 
You  won't  win  any  medals.    There  won't  be  any  flags  flying  for  you.  But 
you'll  sure  be  in  the  fight,    Stldiers  can't  fight  without  food.    To  supply 
our  millions  of  fighting  men,  Americsji  fanners  must  produce  more  this  year 
than  ever  before.     Talk  about  60  thouj?and  airplanes  —  how  about  125  BILLION 
poiinds  of  milk  —  or  U  BILLION  200  million  dozen  eggs  —  or  83  million  pigs 
—  or  cultivating  95  million  acres  of  com.    That's  a  production  job,  too. 
It's  got  to  be  done  —  it's  part  of  the  war  to  be  v;on, 

PIANT^  LIKE  STEEL,  HSftUIKS  CHEMICALS.     (Science  News  Letter,  June 27) 
Healthy  plants,  like  good  steel,  need  the  addition  of  minute  amounts  of 
a  number  of  chemical  elements.    Some  of  them  are  the  same  as  those  required 
for  modem  steel  making,  including  manganese,  molybdenum  and  copper.  The 
story  of  these  "micro-nutrients"  v/as  told  by  D,E.  Hoagland,  University  of 
California,  in  his  address  as  president  of  the  Pacific  Division,  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,    The  need  of  plants  for  these 
minute  traces  of  certain  elements  was  unknown  until  a  fev;  years  ago.  Of 
most  of  them,  only  a  few  parts  in  a  million  of  soil  solution  are  needed 
to  maintain  plant  health,  yet  vrithout  them  the  plant  sickens  and  perhaps 
dies.    Lack  of  some  of  these  elements  produces  plant  diseases  that  might 
formerly  have  been  ascribed  to  the  attack  of  sub-microscopic  viruses.  Most 
soils  have  sufficient  quantities  of  the  micro -nutrient  elements  for  all 
practical  purposes,  but  v/here  they  are  lacking  it  is  important  to  detect 
which  ones  are  short  and  to  remedy  the  defect, 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY.     (Scientific  American,  July)    Unique  —  there's 
no  other  book  like  this  in  the  English  language.     It  digs  more  deeply  in- 
to the  subject  of  vrood,  and  covers  that  subject  from  more  aspects,  than 
any  other  available  work.    The  author  is  Senior  Wood  Physicist  at  the 
United  States  Eorest  Products  Laboratory  (Madison,  Wis. ),,. .No  significant 
feature  pertaining  to  wood  has  been  omitted,  and  much  of  the  information 
presented  is  new.    Few  will  be  the  instances  in  which  the  o\meT  and  student 
of  this  compact,  meaty,  technical  —  but  not  abstrusely  technical  —  work 
will  not  be  able  to  deepen  his  scientific  insight  into  wood. 

SUGAR  FOR  CANNING,  PRESERVING.     (Farm  Journal,  July)    A  survey  made 
by  this  magazine  shows  that  ^00  typical  farm  women  used  an  average  of  125 
pounds  of  S'ogar  for  canning  and  preserving  last  year.    They  used  only  5^ 
pounds  for  canning  fruit,  but  I9  pounds  for  pickles  and  relishes  (for  which 
no  sugar  at  all  is  available  this  year),  and  52  for  jams  and  jellies. 
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EOtiT  BHITISH  FEOPKS  AHE  FSD.     (London  report  in  American  Medical 
Association  Journal,  June  20)  Tliere  are  fifteen  bu:D.drpd  local  offices  or 
local  ministries  of  food.    Some  idea  of  theix-  work  is  given  "by  a  typical 
"borough  in  the  London  aren,.     It  is  partly  residential  and  partly  irdustrial 
and  has  a  population  of  120,000  v-hic'n  is  seri'ed  "b.^  1,000  food  shops  and 
600  catering  este.'blishiiients.     Tliere  hc^ve  been  2^,000  chan.gss  of  address, 
and  each  takes  at  out  S6ven  minutes  to  deal  with.    During  the  yoar  the  office 
has  had  to  issue  5^*^00  emergency  cards  for  pversons  temporarily  entering 
or  leaTing  a  district  or  yfho  have  lost  their  ration  hooks.    In  addition, 
360,000  ordinary  ration  books  have  *De'??n  issued. 

In  a  norrrai  week  never  fev7or  than  4,000  persons  x^^ss  throu^gh  the  office 
vrith  complaints  or  inquiries.    Daring  the  last  three  months  there  have  been 
3,000  applications  from  persons  v/ishing  to  change  their  retailers.  Svery 
person  must  he  registered  with  one  retailer,  from  \;hom  alone  they  can  ohcain 
rationed  foods.     To  feed  the  120,000  persons  in  the  borough,  the  loceil  food 
officer  has  to  make  available  every  v;aek  6,000  pounds  of  meat^  20  tons  ©f 
bacon,  20  tons  of  margarine,  12  tons  of  cooking  fats,  ^4-6  tons  of  sugar,  U|- 
tons  of  cheese,  1519  000  eggs  (when  they  can  be  got)  and  60,000  gallons  of 
milk.     The  food  offices  are  ready  for  any  emergency.     If  one  occurred  from 
extensive  destruction  in  an  air  raid,  the  emergency  feeding  scheme  could 
be  put  into  complete  operation  at  three  hours'  notice, 

FOOD  FCS  PliT-ETERS.    Article  by  this  title,  in  July  Scientific  i^orican 
discusses  food  dehydration.    All  vegetables  contain  large  amoixnts  of  v;ater: 
and  \vater  is  heavy  and  bulky.     Thus,  when  a  food  ship  pulls  into  some  distant 
outpost,  bearing  fx^esh  or  canned  vegetables,  nine  tenths  of  the  load  is 
vrater,  v;hich  is  costly  both  in  ship  space  and  time  to  tra,nsport.  an.d  utterly 
v/ithcut  value  as  a  f  ood, .  ,*Hesearchers  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Los  Angeles  and  Albany,  Calif.,  arc  seeing  to  it  nov;  that 
these  foods  vdll  reach  the  fighting  fronts  bearing  virtually  all  the  food 
values  of  fresh  vegetables. ,.  .Eey  to  the  method  is  a:  combination  steam  bath 
and  dehydration  process.    Here  gardens-fresh  cabbage  and  carrots  become  brittle 
shells  in  t*'70  hours.     Two  large  heads  of  cabbage,  enough  to  feed  20  men, 
are  compressed,  after  dehydration,  into  a  disk  small  enough  to  fit  in  the 
hand. ...  Civilians  will  get  to  know  these  foods  better,  too,  as  tirae  goes 
on  and  transport?.tion  facilities  take  on  heavier  defense  loads.  Alt'-^.ough 
most  popular  now  in  the  nation^ s  markets  is  a  littla  package  containing  a 
scoop  of  chicken  fat,  some  noodles,  and  pieces  of  dehydrated  vegetables, 
v/hich  becomes  a  c-ioart  of  noodle  soup  after  the  addition  of  water  end  a  fev/ 
minutes*  boiling,  you  can  also  get  several  other  soup-making  mixtures  and 
such  individual  it^ms  as  potato  shreds,  orion  flakes,  ca'^rot  cuts,  pea  and 
bean  pov/ders,  tomato  pieces  and  flakes,  and  rpinach  and  celer:^  flakes. 
In  each  case,  all  you  need  do  is  add  water,  heat,  and  eat.    They*  11  increase 
in  weight  from.  e:ght  to  ^0  times  their  dry  weight  as  they  tfike  up  water. 

Don^t  let  the  vrord  "dehydration"  fool  jom  into  thin^ring  you^ll  get 
tough,  stringy,  hard-shelled  beans  and  carrots  and  peas  and  corn,  Vvhen  these 
vegetables  are  prepared  by  the  modern  method.     True,  dehydration  means 
that  nine  tenths  or  more  of  the  v;ater  is  removed.    Processes  developed  in 
the  last  few  months    do  that,  and  more.    After  you  rehydrate  the  vegetables 

and  simmer  them  a  half-hour,  they '1*6  practically  as  good  as 
garden-fresh  vegetables. 
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WAR  GOUGES  CUT  IN  MILK  DIOLIVlRISSo    (Producers ^  Ouide,  J\me)  Sunday 
retail  milk  deliveries  are  to  be  discontinued  in  Syracuse,  K.Y.  for  the  du**- 
ration  of  the  war.    Leading  dis tri'butors  after  conferences  on  how  to  con-* 
serve  gasoline  and  ruoher  decided  this  would       "better  than  the  alternate 
day  deliveries,    Ome  company  already  is  using  horse  dram  vehicles^.,. 
Proposal  to  curtail  home  milk  deliveries  to  every  other  day  of  the  week 
has  "been  abandoned  "by  distributers  in  New  York  City,     The  action  v;a3  ta'ien 
over  the  protest  of  Mayor  LaG-uardia,  o .  .Milk  drivers  of  Alhacy  have  agreed 
to  inaiigurato  the  ''skip-a-day"  system  for  milk  deliveries  to  hcmes»  The 
union  men  said  "there  was  nothing  else  to  do"  in  face  of  the  ©ovoiTjnent ^ s 
request  for  curtailment  of  gasoline  and  tires, 

M/iNPOlvliH  DIRSOTIVES  COVER  AC-RICULTUHS ,     (War  Letter  for  Agriculture, 
June  29)    Eight  directives  on  manpower,  including  agricijltiiral  needs,  have 
"been  issued  by  the  War  Manpower  Commission.    Two  of  the  directives,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  leaders  of  other  interested 
agencies a  concern  the  housing  and  transportation  of  additional  migratory 
farm  workers  essential  to  the  FfP  harvest.     The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  instracted.  to  direct  the  gathering  of  information  regarding  housing 
facilities  in  areas  which  will  require  non-local  agricultural  v;orkers  and 
to  make  certain  that  additional  labor  camp  facilities  are  established  where 
necessary. 

The  transportation  directive  calls  on  the  DepartiiBnt  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  and  other  agencies  having  information  on  movement 
of  workers,  to  transmit  information  regarding  transportation  needs  to  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation.     The  Employment  Service  is  instructed 
to  enlarge  its  activities  so  eis  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  fara  \\'orker 
and  not  to  recruit  agricultural  workers  for  "any  agricultural  employment 
in  vmich  the  wages  or  conditions  of  work  are  less,  advantageous  to  the  worke 
than  those  prevailing  for  similar  work  in  the  locality." 

BILLS  APPROl^D  BY  THE  PHSSIDENT.     (DBF  Digest  of  Proceedings  of 
Congress,  June  30)    Farm  Credit:  H.H.  6315,  which  extends  until  July  1,  ISkk 
the  reduced  interest  rates  on  Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans,  and  includes  contract  and  purchase -money  racrtgage  transactions  not 
to  exceed  an  interest  rate  of  kfo.    Approved  Jijjie  27,  I9U2.     In  connection 
with  this  bill,  the  President  issued  a  statement  favoring  legisla,tion  "to 
so  simplify  the  pattern  of  the  system  as  to  eliminate  its  present,  inherent 
inefficiencies,  and  thereby  relieve  the  Treasury  of  the  recurrent  burden 
of  these  unnecessary  costs,"  and  stating,  '^K.R.  6315  cannot,, obe  regarded 
as  more  than  a  palliative,"    Surplus  Commodities:    H.J.  Bes.  311»  providing 
for  continuation  of  the  P.3.G.G.  as  a  U.S.  agency  for  3  y^'^ars.  Approved 
Jijine  27,  1342. 

TRA.NnPER  OF  SOILS  INSPF.CTIOH.    (Memorandum  No.  1020,  by  Secretary 
Wickard,  says  in  part:    The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  shall  be  fully  re- 
sponsible for  all  soils  inspection  and  correlation  work  underteicen  by  the 
Department,  including  the  vrork  in  such  fields  novj  being  performed  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service, 
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CSLLULAE  KLIBBSH  USED  IN  LIFE  MPTS.     (Scientific  American,  July) 
New  life  saving  devices,  made  of  the  newly  discovered  cellular  ru'b'ber, 
v^hich  has  twice  the  Tauoyancy  of  cork,  include  a  raft  composed  of  a  spider- 
like network  of  disks  of  the  new  material  strung  together  with  ropes,  and 
self-lighting  electric  lamps  which  will  float  in  the  water  beside  victims 
of  a  sinking  ship  to  guide  rescuers  at  night.    An  advantage  of  its  construc- 
tion is  the  ease  with  which  it  may  "be  grasped  in  the  water.     It  is  of 
particular  significance  in  torpedo  sinking  "because  it  can  "be  thrown  over- 
"board  when  there  is  not  time  to  launch  a  regular  lifeboat  or  raft.  The 
new  form  of  hard  cellular  rufber  is  also  "being  used  as  insulation  under 
decks  of  mosquito  type  torpedo  "boats,  and  the  soft  material  in  life  jackets 
for  the  United  States  Engineers.    Also,  a  fire  resistant,  hard  cellular 
rub"ber  is  "being  used  as  supports  of  self-sealing  gas  tanks  in  airplanes. 

GRASSLAND  IiSSSAHCH  IN  GHEAT  BRITAIN.     (Science,  June  26)     The  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  George  Stapledon  as  the  director  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
Grassland  ImDrovement  Station,  Dodwell,  marks  a  "breal^  in  a  long  period  of 
pioneer  service  which  may  "be  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  current  methods 
of  grassland  management.    Jot  the  past  twenty-five  years  his  attention  has 
"been  devoted  to  various  ways  in  which  the  grasslands  of  Great  Britain  could 
be  im.t)roved  and  better  use  made  of  the  great  acreage  of  unprofitable  and 
neglected  pastures.     The  importance  of  varieties  and  strains  was  recognized, 
and  geneticists  and  plant  breeders  on  his  staff  concentrated  their  attention 
on  the  production  of  special  types  of  herbage  plants  needed  for  specific 
purposes.    Varieties  of  grasses  and  clovers  have  been  bred  for  earliness 
or  lateness,  for  leaf  or  stem  production,  for  spreading  or  erect  types,  to 
provide  seed  to  meet  different  requirements.    Parallel  with  the  plant-breeding 
work,  problems  of  management  were  investigated,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  effects  of  grazing.    Much  progress  has  been  made,  both  on  the  hill 
pastures  and  in  connection  with  ley  farming,  in  which  poor  permanent  pas true 
is  improved  by  ploughing  up  and  re seeding. 

DA2IES  USE  PAPER  ROPE.     (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  June  20)    Rope  with- 
out hemp  fails  to  stop  the  Danes.    They  simply  turn  to  paper,  woven  into 
weather-  and  water-proof  cordage.    Even  -sailing  vessels  and  yachts  may  find 
use  for  the  "ersatz"  rope.    Reaping  machines  also  have  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  paper-cord  as  a  twine  substitute.    Paper-rope  is  not  new 
in  Denmark,  since  the  First  World  V/ar  introduced  paper  as  a  substitute  for 
hemp,  .  Denmark  ordinarily  imports  all  its  fiber  supplies,  but  shipping  now 
is  unavailable. 
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SCALD  DRIED  VEGE2AELES  BEPOEE  STOHING.     (San  Diego  Poultry  Journal, 
June  10)    Home  dried  vegetables  should  "be  scalded  thoroughly  hut  never 
cooked  hefore  heing  stored.  Dr.  W.V,  Cruess,  head  of  the  fruit  products 
division  of  the  California  College  of  Agriculture,  says.    The  scalding 
is  necessary  to  retain  the  vitamin  content,  flavor,  color,  and  texture  of 
the  vegetables.     They  are  then  dried,  and  in  the  hone-dry  state  will  keep 
indefinitely  in  good  condition  in  sealed,  insect-proof  containers.  The 
dried  vegetables  can  be  cooked  readily.    However,  if  the  dried  vegetables 
are  cooked  before  being  stored  they  may  spoil. 

OUR  WAY  OP  LIFB  IS  HJRAL.     (Science  News  Letter,  June  27)  The 
American  way  of  life  which  we  are  defending  is  in  many  of  its  most  basic 
human  manifestations  fetill  the  rural  American  way.  Dr.  Adolph  S.  Tomars, 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  told  the  Eastern  Sociological 
Society  meeting  in  Asburj''  Park,  N.J.  "Again  and  again,  we  have  seen  rural 
prejudices  and  biases  serve  as  stumbling-blocks  for  progressive  measures, 
impeding  the  development  of  nevr  collective  social  machinery  and  social 
reforms  important  in  peace  time  and  even  more  important  in  wartime.  Here 
our  rural  survivals  are  a  source  of  backwardness  in  facing  the  problem  of 
war  and  war  morale  in  an  urban  civilization. 

"But  v;e  shou.ld  recognize  another  side  of  this  picture.    Some  of  our 
complex  urban  and  intellectualized  values  must  recede  into  the  background 
in  wartime  and  may  even  become  sources  of  vreakness  in  mcrale,  while  many 
of  the  simpler  rural  elerjdnts,  especially  the  rugged  values  of  our  frontier 
heritage,  will  come  to  the  fore  and  become  sources  of  strsngth.    Thus  we 
may  confront  a  cro\.'ning  2;aradox  of  bur  urban  world.     It  may  well  be  that 
in  the  severe  ordeal  befcre  us,  it  will  be  the  raral  elejient  surviving  in 
our  culture  that  v;ill  play  a  major  role  in  seeing  us  through  the  crisis," 

SAYS  BRITISH  FARI^SRS  HAYS  EDGE  ON . TOV/NSPSOPLE.     (Wallaces*  Parmer 
and  lovfa  Homestead,  June  27)     "The  farmer  in  Great  Britain  is  getting  along 
better  than  .any  other  group,"  says  Paul  Appleby,  Under-Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  former  lowan,  who  has  recently  come  back  from  a  stay  of  several 
months,  in  England,     "He^.s  getting  better  prices  than  usual,  and,  unlike 
many  other  folks,  hasn't  had  to  shut  up  shop,  move  a  hundred  miles  to  a 
nev;  location,  and  then  go  into  a  tot-^.lly  new  line,  of  work,"    But  the  British 
farmer  has  his  tro-^bles  too.     He  is  doing  more  plowing,  more  cultivating, 
with  less  hired  labor  and  vdth  unskillsd  labor.    Ke  has  only  older  men  and  ^ 
"land  girls"  for  help.    Yet  he  has  increased  livestock  Droduction  3  percent 
since  the  war  started.    Another  complication,  besides  bombs  and  black-outs, 
is  Home  Guard  service.    Every  able-bodied  man  (and  that  means  anybody  up 
to  60,  if  he  can  still  move  around)  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Home  Guard,  . 
This  requires  48  hours  of  training  a  month.     The  British  farmer  not  only 
has  to  farm,  but  must  train  to  fight. 

"COM^rJNITY  TPANSPOPTATION  SERVICE."    (Farm  Journal,  July)     In  New 
York,^  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  Grange  League  Federation  officials  are 
working  with  loc^al  groups  to  set  up  Community  Transportation  Service.  This 
organization  expects  to  have  betvreen  1,000  and  1,500  tmcks  of  ^-ton  capacit 
or  more  registered  for  service  by  July  1,    Under  the  agreement,  owners  pledg 
to  make  their  trucks  available  to  carry  feed  and  other  farm  supplies  in 
from  rail-siding  when  needed.     The  carrier  rate  will  be  fixed  by  agreement 
between  the  organization  ajid  the  owner. 
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.  WAR  DEAP'JS  Iim  HOHSSS  AITD  MULP.S .     (BAE  —  EXT  fLIEH  —  6)    War  ha3  , 
called  farm  horses  and  mules  to  the  colors.    With  steel  and  rubber  and  fuel 
needed  for  planes  ojid  tanks  and  gTins,  fanrers  are  £;oing  to  get  less  machinery 
than  they  "bo'-ji^t  last  year.    And  with  Uncle  Sam  calling  for  the  largest 
crop  year  in  history,  farmers  will  want  to  make  the  "best  possible  use  of 
every  horse  and  mule.    We  have  today  fewer  than  1^  million  horses  and  mules, 
about  12  million  of  which  are  old  enough  to  v/ork.    We  also  have  ahout  1,^50,000 
tractors  on  farms,  and  more  than  1,000,000  motor-trucks.    7/Viat  we  must  do 
is  to  keep  "both  horses  and  machines  "busy,  and  to  use  rach  type  of  pov/er  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  best  suited. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  the  American  farmer  can  do  right  now 
is  to  put  every  horse,  every  mule,  and  every  machine  to  the  Jobs  for  which 
it  is  best  fitted.     Some  of  the  jobs  that  horses  may  well  be  called  upon  to 
help    with  more  and  more  are  preparing  the  land,  cultivating,  and  harvesting. 
They  may  even  be  used  more  than  they  have  been  to  haul  products  to  market 
and  supplies  from  town.  You  may  have  some  horses,  and  your  neighbor  may 
have  a  tractor.    Why  not  get  together  with  your  neighbor  and  v;ork  out  a  plan 
for  keeping  his  machine  and  your  horses  busy? 

II^PORmuCE  OE  DRIED  EOODSTUEES.     (London  report  in  American  Medical 
Association  Journal,  June  13)     In  a  series  of  lectures  on  planned  nutrition 
in  wartime,  J.C,  Drummond  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  dried  food- 
stuffs.   Recently  the  Low  Temperature  Research  Station  at  Cambridge  (England) 
produced  experimental  batches  of  dried  vegetables  containing  about  80  percent 
of  the  original  vitamin  content  of  the  fresh  vegetable.     The  vitamin  loss 
from  exposure  to  air  had  been  prevented  by  packing  the  dried  product  in  an 
inert  gas,   :Thus  dried  vegetables  could  be  kept  indefinitely  at  the  full 
vitamin  value  of  the  material  as  put  in  the  container. 

In  the  case  of  meat  the  Cambridge  experiments  resulted  in  a  product 
which,  on  addition  of  water,  was  reconstituted  so  as  to  be  practically  in- 
distinguishable from  a  cooked  mincemeat.     The  product  also  maintained  its 
character  for  several  years  when  kept  in  a  gas  pack  and  was  a  great  advance 
on  anything  heretofore  produced  as  dried  meat,    A  combination  of  dried 
vegetables  and  meat  in  the  form  of  powder  has  also  been  produced  and  on 
addition  of  hot  vrater  gives  a  palatable  soup.    Prof,  Dnimmond  thinks  that 
the  drying  of  foodstuffs  will  become  as  important  as  the  canning  industry 
has  been  during  the  last  "thirty  ye axs.     The  dried  product,  vrhen  reconstituted, 
is  similar  in  palatability  to  the  fresh  material,  while  the  vitamin  content 
and  other  materials  specially  valuable  in  wartime  nutrition  are  preserved, 

OPA  BROADENS  COHTROLS  OVER  MIXED  PEED.     (War  Letter  for  Agriculture, 
June  29)    Broadening  of  the  term  "mixed  feed"  for  animals  has  been  announced 
by  OPA  in  order  to  bring  under  the  general  price  ceiling  all  mixed  feed  re- 
sulting from  the  mixing  or  blending  of  byproducts  from  a  single  vegetable, 
plant,  or  other  agricultural  product,  including  feeds  such  as  molasses, 
beet  pulp,  and  mixtures  of  cottonseed  hulls  and  meals.    Previously  the  only 
mixed  feeds  subject  to  the  price  regalation  were  feeds  raada  from  products 
of  a  single  grain.    Screenings  —  the  materials  removed  in  cleaning  grain 
or  seed  —  also  vrere.  brought,  under  the  regulation.     Screenings  are  used  in 
mixed  feed  and  are  sold  in  competition  with  other  feed  ingredients  which 
are  subject  to  price  regulation. 
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HOBSES,  MULES  SHOULD  BE  !;'ELL  CAEED  FOR.     (BAE  —  EXT  FLIER  —  6) 
If  horses  and  mules  are  to  work  harder  for  victory,  they  must  he  vrell  cared 
for.     It  means  warming  up  your  horses  slowly  at  the  heginning  of  each  day's 
work.    Then  it  pays  to  see  that  harnesses  are  kept  in  good  repair  and  that 
all  parts,  especially  the  collars,  fit  comfortahly.     It  means  giving  them 
a  little  vrater  and  salt  often,  rather  than  too  much  at  any  one  time.  It 
means  checking  their  teeth  to  "be  sure  that  they  are  in  condition  to  chew 
grain  and  hay,  and  keeping  their  feet  in  good,  shape  hy  regular  trimming  suid 
shoeing.     It  means  grooming  them  at  night  to  get  rid  of  "body  waste,  for 
then  they  will  rest  "better.     Internal  parasites  such  as  hots  should  he  kept 
under  control. "by  preventive  measures  and  medicinal  treatment,  and  the 
animals  should  he  kept  free  of  lice  and  mites.    Ahove  all,  you  know  that 
good  care  includes  good  feeding, 

COTTON  AiNfD  BURLAP  BAa  MARKUP  ADJUSTED.    (War  Letter  for  Agriculture, 
June  29)    Dealer  markups  in  new  hags  of  cotton  and  hurlap  have  heen  adjusted 
hy  the  OPA  and  a  clarification  has  heen  made  of  the  term  "new  "bags."  The 
change  allows  for  the  variation  in  markups  customarily  charged  hy  resellers 
according  to  the  type  of  hag  and  the  section  of  the  country  where  sold. 
Dealers  are  permitted  hy  the  amendment  to  add  to  the  "delivered  cost"  a 
margin  equal  to  the  highest  markup,  in  cents  per  hag,  charged  during  March, 
I9H2.    Originally  a  uniform  3  percent  markup  was  allowed;  now  a  markup  is 
permitted  on  each  resale  necessary  in  the  distrihutive  process.     The  "new 
hag"  definition  clarifies  the  situation  as  to  picking  sacks  and  other 
containers  not  used  for  packaging  a  commodity  for  transportation  or  storage, 
Foreign-made  hags  are  exempted. 

VITAMIN  0  AMD  WOUIID  HEALING.     (American  Medical  Association  Journal, 
June  13)    Many  factors  investigated  in  recent  years,  including  vitamins, 
have  heen  claimed  to  influence  the  healing  of  wounds.    Attention  has  heen 
drawn  to  vitamin  C  in  particular, ..  .With  the  nev;er  methods  of  estimating 
more  accurately  the  ascorhic  acid  content  of  tissues,  tests  and  experiments 
have  heen  devised  aimed  at  the  accurate  evaluation  of  the  role  of  vitamin 
G  in  wound  healing. .Oh servat ions  imply  that  under  usual  conditions  of 
diet  and  ahsorption  the  average  person  possesses  a  high  enough  ascorhic 
acid  content  in  tissue  for. normal  wound  healing.    The  practical  question, 
however,  is  the  determination,  hy  a  simple  method,  of  vrhich  persons  require 
supplementary  vitamin  C  administration  preoperatively  or  postoperatively. 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  yet  clear. 

FIRST  CATTLE  SHOW  FOR  "ABSENT  SIRE"  CALVES  SJJHEDULED.  (Producers' 
Gruide,  May)    Springfield,  111.  —  For  the  first  time. in  history  a  dairy 
calf  show  will  he  held  with  entries  limited  to  calves  whose  sire  was  not 
present  at  time  of  their  conception.     Illinois  will  shortly  exhihit  dairy 
calves  dropped  as  a  result  of  artificial  insemination.    This  is  the  first 
exclusive  test  tuhe  calf  show  ever  staged  in  America* 

BETTER  MILK  BOTTLES,     (Science  News  Letter  for  June  2?)  Improved 
glass-making  methods  have  produced  milk  hottles  weighing  one-fourth  less 
than  the  old  fashioned  hottle  and  averaging        more  round  trips  hefore 
they  hecome  unusahle. 
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WASTEPAPSR.     (Article  "by  this  title  in  Hansard  Business  Revievr, 
Summer  Num'ber)    Although  paper"board  mills  had  more  than  sufficient  quantities 
of  wastep^por  in  the  spring  of  l^'-^P.t  the  abundant  supply  should  ho  considered 
temporary.     In  the  first  place,  collection  drives  -undoubtedly  are  bringing 
on  the  market  quantities  of  v/astepaper  storud  in  attics  and  basemr-ntn,  waste- 
paper  which  vill  not  be  a,vailable  in  such  quantities  until  lon^  after  the 
\'iB.T  is  over.    Secondly,  as  civilisji  consumption  of  paper  is  curtailed,  less 
quantities  of  wastepaper  vrill  be  acc-umulated  for  eventual  shipment  to  con- 
suming mills.    And  finally,  the  present  caxiipaii!;^  to  use  paper  sparingly  will 
tend  to  decrease  the  amount  of  vrastepaper  which  will  be  available  for  con- 
version to  paperboard  or  other  paper  products. 

If  wastepaper  becomes  scarce,  pressure  v'ill  be  brought  to  bear  by  dealers 
to  raise  the  ceiling  prices  in  order  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  collection. 
As  long  as  the  public  cooperates  with  the  government  in  its  drive  to  salvage 
wastepaper,  hov/ever,  it  will  probably  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  upward  ad- 
justment in  the  price  schedijle.    Although  temporarily  the  quantity  of  waste- 
paper  in  the  market  is  s^officient  to  keep  consuming  mills  operating,  it  is 
still  a  scarce  and  vital  material  for  our  V/ar  Production  Program.  Waste- 
paper  must  be  saved  and  made  available  to  paperboard  mills.    A.ny  relaxation 
in  the  drive  to  salvage  and  collect  wastepaper  at  any  time  during  the  v/ar 
will  seriously  hamper  the  War  Production  progrsn  and  the  battle  cagainst  the 
Axis  powers. 

MIGPATORY  YAm  ^OPiSPuS  GET  GASOLIlJ^l  TO  ESACK  JOBS.     (Victory,  Jupe 
23)    Migratory  farm  workers,  now  enga,ged  in  harvest  activities  in  many 
sections  of  the  East  Coast  ga.soline  rationed  area,  may  obtain  whatever  supply 
of  gasoline  they  need  to  travel  from  job  to  job,  OPA  says.     Rationing  regula- 
tions, OPA  pointed  out,  provide  for  any  supplementary  rations  needed  for 
cars  that  must  be  driven  in  pursuit  of  a  gainful  occupation.    Many  migrant 
vrorkers,  like  thousands  of  v/orkers  on  war  construction  jobs  throughout  the 
East,  need  their  cars  to  travel  from  one  place  of  employment  to  another. 
Application  for  additional  supplies  of  gasoline  for  such  travel  should  be 
made  at  a  local  rationing  board, 

CAIUDA  SEEKS  MORS  SHEEP.     (The  National  Provisioner,  June  27)  A 
campaign  to  increase  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
Ca.ne.da,  and  appreciably  increase  wool  production  is  being  sponsored  by  th© 
provincial  minister  of  agriculture,  according  to  the  Departm.ent  of  Com- 
iaeree.    V/ool  production  in  Canada  totaled  only  20,000,000  pounds  during 
I9U1,  v/hile  consumption  during  the  same  pariod  was  in  excess  of  109,000,000 
pounds. 
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POOD  VAIUS  OF  BEER.    (American  Medical  Association  Journal,  June  I3) 
British  opponents  of  the  brewing  industry  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  an  appreciable  percentage  of  all  available  English  grain  is  now 
being  used  for  the  production  of  beer.    They  allege  that  this  grain  would 
be  of  greater  social  value  if  used  for  the  raising  of  poultry  or  pigs. 
The  brewers  of  England  have  countered  by  quoting  evidence  published  by 
nutritional  experts  of  London  University,  that  the  food  value  of  beer  is 
more  than  half  that  of  the  grain  and  other  material  used  in  its  production, 
while  pig  meat  has  less  than  one  fifth  the  food  value  of  the  same  materials 
if  used  in  raising  swine.    Moreover,  25  percent  of  the  food  value  of  the 
grain  used  in  brewing  is  returned  to  the  farmer  in  the  form  of  brewers* 
grains,  malt  culms  or  yeast,  foods  especially  high  in  vitamin  content  and 
nutritive  value  if  used  in  the  animal  industry.     The  food  controller  finds 
"no  evidence  that  beer  is  doing  anything  to  increase  crime  or  bad  health, 
or  to  reduce  the  output  of  munitions."    It  is  concluded  by  the  British 
cabinet  that  "it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  the  production  of  beer  should 
continue  at  the  present  amount"  {k  percent  of  all  available  grain), 

•  EIVE  NATIONS  SET  UP  WHEAT  PDOL  FOB  WAR- TOM  AREAS*     (Washington  Post, 
July  2)    The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina 
will  create  a  wheat  pool  of  not  less  than  100  million  bushels  for  the  relief 
of  famine  in  v;ar-stricken  areas,  the  State  Department  announced.  The 
decision  was  embodied  in  an  agreement  looking  toward  control  of  prices, 
production,  and  exports  of  wheat.    Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  to 
furnish  25  million  bushels  of  wheat  or  flour  to  the  relief  pool  and  the  1 
United  States  is  to  provide  5^  million  bushels.     These  nations,  with  ' 
Argentina,  would  furnish  additional  supplies  as  required,  on  a  basis  to  be 
vforked  out  by  the  governments  involved.    The  agreement  is  designed  as  the 
first  step  toward  the  conclusion,  after  the  war,  of  a  comprehensive  wheat 
agreement  betvreen  countries  concerned  in  international  wheat  trade.  It 
also  provides  that  as  soon  as  conditions  warrant,  the  United  States  shall 
convene  a  general  world  wheat  conference. 

PROGRESS  IN  DEHYDRATED  BUTTER.    (American  Butter  Review.  June) 
Recent  advices  reaching  this  country  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  indicate 
that  encouraging  progress  is  being  made  through  experimentation  in  develop- 
ing a  type  of  butter  that  is  moisture-free  or  nearly  so.    Butter  from  which 
practically  all  moisture  has  been  removed  would  unquestionably  fill  a  definite 
need  of  the  day.    V/ith  shortage  of  refrigeration  facilities  on  the  vessels 
and  other  carriers  which  transport  the  output  of  our  creameries  to  our  armed 
forces  in  all  sections  of  the  world  and  to  our  allies  under  the  Lend-Lease 
program,  a  dehydrated  product  could  be  delivered  and  held  until  use  in  much 
better  average  condition  and  q^aality  than  that  with  the  usual  moisture  content. 
And  of  course  through  the  near  elimination  of  water,  the  gross  weight  would 
be  lessened  as  well, 

POOD  PROM  GAME.     (Science  News  Letter,  June  27)    Over  215,000  tons 
of  food  are  represented  by  the  game  animals,  game  birds,  and  game  fish 
taken  by  sportsmen  in  one  year. 
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CAHJO  PLA!JSS  OF  TEE  F70?tj:KB,     (Scientific  Amel'ican,  July)  Several 
airlines  this  year  so  far  hav6  received  Revenues  of  over  half  a  million 
dollars  from  transportation  of  express  and  freight,  and  mail  cargo  revenues 
over  a  n-umher  of  lines  total  several  million  dollars  annually.    Yet  com- 
mercial transportation  of  cargo  "by  air  in  the  United  States  is  still  in 
its  very  early  stages.    Charles  P.  G-raddick,  of  United  Air  Lines,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences,  said  not  only 
must  W8  have  special  aircraft,  "but  other  facilities  as  well.    In  some  of 
the  largest  cities  special  cargo  airports  should  he  constructed  and  at  most 
ordinary  airports  space  should  he  provided  for  freight  warehouse  facilities. 
Warehouses  will  he  needed  for  temporary  storage  of  goods  awaiting  transfer 
from  one  airline  to  another.    Space  will  he  needed  for  rail'^'ay  express 
agencies  and  for  freight  forwarders.    Our  ordinary  hangars  may  have  to  he 
modified  to  include  movahle  platforms,  storage  space,  hoists,  derricks, 
tractors,  and  so  on.    Undouhtedly  rates  v/ill  he  a  large  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  volume  of  air  cargo.     There  is  a  limit  to  what  shippers  can  and  will 
pay  for  speed.    At  the  present  time,  air  express  rates  are  from  four  to 
seven  times  rail  express  rates  and  correspondingly  higher  than  rail  freight 
rates.    A  great  effort,  therefore,  v/ill  he  necessary  to  reduce  ton-mile 
operating  costs  of  air  cargo  planes, 

IN^R-^AKERIGAN  IITSTIITTTS  OF  AOHICULTUPAL  SCIENCS3.     (Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  June)    The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  approved 
the  organization  of  the  Inter*-^American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
a  continental  research  and  experimental  station  to  coordinate  agricultural 
science  in  all  the  repuhlics  of  this  hemisphere.    A  report  of  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  Tropical  Agriculture  calls  for  the  location  of  the 
principal  office  in  Washington,  with  supplementary^  offices  in  the  other 
American  countries.     The  governing  unit  of  the  Ins tituj^^ will  he  memhers 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  v;ho/also  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  Latin  American  nations  and  the  Secretai^r  of  State 
^f  the  United  States. 

Each  American  Hepuhlic  represented  in  the  Institute  is  to  have  the 
right  to  appoint  an  agricultural  expert  to  he  its  representative  in  a  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Goioncil  vrhich  will  meet  at  the  field  headquarters.  The 
general  ohjective  of  the  Institute  is  to  encourage  agricultural  education 
and  training  in  the  Americas.     It  is  expected  that  the  Institute  vdll  set 
up  experiment  stations,  farms,  ranches,  lahoratories,  and  educational 
centers  in  many  or  all  of  the  American  Hepuhlic s  to  carry  out  agricultural 
programs  which  have  already  proved  feasihle  and  also  to  test  new  proposals. 

The  location  of  the  Institute  has  not  yet  heen  determined.  Vast, 
productive  tracts  of  land  have  heen  offered  as  the  site  hy  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Colomhia,  Costa  Hica,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Konduras,V Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  the  Domincian  Bepuhlic,  and  Venezuela.     Technical  errperts  from 
the  USDA  have  visited  the  proffered  locations,  to  determine  vrhich  will  hest 
meet  the  purposes  of  the  Institute,  and  their  report,  including  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  proper  site,  has  heen  submitted  to  the  Inter-American  Committee 
on  Tropical  Agriculture  for  consideration. 

INFOmiATIO>T  lU  ADVEKTISHTG.     (Article  hy  this  title  in  Harvard 
Business  Bcview,  Summer  l\riamher)     There  is  an  articulate  and  widespread 
demand  for  infonnative  advertising.    Advertising  contains  much  more  in- 
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formation  than  is  generally  asstuned  to  "be  the  case  "by  oons.-omers,  .  Certain 
kinds  of  information  held  essential  to  intelligent  consumer  Tauylng  are 
lacking  in  advertising.    JSirther  research  is  needed  to  detemine  the  exact 
nature  of  this  information  "byproduct,,  vrhere  these  facts  sho-old  be  given» 
and  how  they  sho-old  be  presented.     The  sales    promotion  effort  as  a  whole 
must  be  considered.    The  war  economy  gives  substantial  impetus  to  the 
interest  in  informative  advertising. 

COFFEE  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL.    (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  June  20)  Opinion 
in  Brazil  is  that  the  I9U2-U3  coffee  crop  for  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  ^^rill 
be  slightly  in  excess  of  8,000,000  bags  of  60  kilograms  each.    The  estimate 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  remains  at  7» 000, 000  bags.    Official  figures 
by  the  Departamento  Nacional  de  Cafe  show  273»^56  "begs  of  coffee  eliminated 
between  March  1  and  April  15 »  19^2,  bringing  the  total  of  coffee  destroyed 
to  75f501,08^  bags.    The  shortage  of  shipping  continues  to  affect  the  coffee, 
market  in  Brazil,     The  ban  of  shipments  to  Santos  was  lifted  and  325»5^9 
bags  csme  into  the  port  during  April. 

CANADA  BOOSTS  CHEESE  EXPORTS.    (American  Butter  Eeview,  June)  Canada 
has  agreed  to  deliver  125,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  to  the  United  Kin^om  in 
the  twelve  months  ending  March  31»  19^3$  compared  with  112,000,000  pounds 
for  the  preceding  year.    Canadian  cheese  production  for  the  first  four  months 
of  I9U2  v/as  3^  times  as  large  in  the  corresponding  months  of  19^1, and  butter 
production         S-|  per  cent  smaller.     The  contract  cheese  price  in  the  nevr 
agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  20  cents  per  pound  at  Montreal,  compared 
V7ith  lh,h  cents  in  the  old  agreement.    But  the  Dominion  and  the  Ontario  and 
Quehec  provincial  govermnents  paid  subsidies  to  encourage  cheese  production, 
so  that  the  total  return  on  cheese  delivered  at  Montreal  for  export  vjas  I9 
cents  for  93-score  and  20  cents  for  Q^^^-s^core.     This  year  on  the  same  "basis 
Ontario  cheese  will  "bring  23  to  2k  cents. 

POPULATIOir.GHAl^a-SS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS,    (Harr-ard  Business  Eeview, 
Summer  Numher)    Within  the  past  I5  years  an  increasing  amount  of  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  economic  effects  of  the  declining  rate  of  population 
growth.    Rather  than  population's  pressing  on, the  means  of  subsistence,  a 
tendency  which  economists  had  long  accepted  as  normal,  it  now  appears  that 
the  cessation  of  population  growth  may  cause  far  noxe  real  and  immediate 
problems.     It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  examine  some  of  the  possihle 
economic  consequences  of  anticipated  changes  in  the  size  and  age  composition 
of  the  population,  directing  attention  to  their  effect  upon  the  efficiency 
and  mobility  of  labor,  unemployfnent,  and  the  social  security  program  in  the 
United  States. 

PRIORITY  RATINO  RAISED  FOR  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  PACEERS.     (War  Letter 
for  Agriculture,  June  29)    Fruit  and  "vogetahle  packers  have  been  assigned 
higher  preference  ratings  by  \JP3  for  material  and  machinery  to  prepare  for 
an  anticipated  increase  in  operations  when  19^2  crops  are  ready  for  canning. 
Tb.is  will  aid  some  3»000  canneries  to  handle  the    forthcoming  fruit  and 
vegetable  pack,  expected  to  be  I5  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
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EYES  ON  SVv'EST  POTATOES.     (Article  "by  this  title  in  The  Hotarian, 
June)    The  IT.S.D.A.  process  for  making  starch  from  sweet  potatoes  has  "been 
perfected  so  rapidly  that  production  at  the  Laurel,  Miss,,  plant  has  in- 
creased "by  leaps  and.  "bounds.     In' 193^  the  plant  turned  out  lUO', 000  pounds 
of  starch;  "by  1937  the  output  had  gone  to  bOO, 000  pounds;  "by  1939  to 
2,700,000.    This  year  officials  hope  to  reach  a  production  of  h  million 
pounds.    Already  Laurel  starch  in  man;-/  cases  commands  a  premi^am  —  and 
since  the  Japanese  "blockaded  the  '^ar  East  it  has  clim'bed  20  percent  in 
price,  which  means  new  profits  for  "both  the  plant  and  the  growers.     It  is 
used  in  textile  mills  to  size  cloth,  in  laundries  to  gloss  collars  and 
shirt  fronts,  in  "breads  to  retain  moisture.    Makers  of  pie  lillin^i,'  are 
enthusiastic  a'bout  it;  so  are  manufacturers  of  such  dissimilar  products  as 
candy  and  adhesives, 

Throtigh  the  Laurel  plant  the  G-overnment  has  pioneered  in  an  immensely 
important  agric-olt-ural  field  which  private  enterprise  is  now  developing. 
Only  recently  the  huge  United  States  Sugar  Corporation  announced  plans  to 
"build  a  2-|-riiillicn-dollar~  sweet-potato  starch  plant  at  Clewiston,  Florida. 
Not  only  will  the  Clewiston  plant  produce  a  minimum  of  ^0  million  pounds  of 
starch  a  year,  "but  an  immense  tonnage  of  t-y-product  stock  feed  as  well. 
Officers  connected  with  the  United  Pruit  Company  have  been  investigating 
sweet-potato  deiiydration  work  in  Louisiana,  and  starch  or  feed  plants  are 
either  under  construction  or  "being  plajined  in  Texas,  Alabama,  and  Georgia. 
Alrea-dy  the  investment  in  such  facilities  runs  into  the  millions.  And 
that  means  not  only  new  johs  for  hundreds  of  workers,  but  new  work  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  idle  or  ^anprofi table  acres. 

I9U2  LOCKER  PLA^TT  SUKVSY  IMPORTANT.     (The  Locker  ' Operator ,  June) 
Eor  the  third  successive  year  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  conducting 
its  exhaustive  s-orvey  of  all  the  frozen  food  locker  plants  in  the  United 
States.    y,uestionnaires  were  m.ailed  early  in  the  year  to  every  locker  plant 
of  record.     In  April  a  second  request  for  information,  together  with  another 
questionnaire,  was  mailed  to  all  plants  that  had  not  made  returns. 
-■   ■  The  frozen  food  Iccker  industry  has  "been  asking  for  a  certain  amount  of 

priority  assistance.  Many  plants  are  filled  to  capacity  and  want  to  expand. 
Others,  who  have  lost  labor  to  the  draft  and  war  industries,  v/ant  to  bu;^ 

■  labor  saving  machinery.    Hundreds  of  communities  without  locker  service^ 
v/ould  like  to  have  its  benefits.    There  is  scarcely  an  item  in  equipment 
for  locker  plants  that  can  be  bought  without  a  priority  rating.     It  would 
help  a  great  deal,  say  the  key  men  in  W?B,  if  more  facts  were  definitely 
knovm  about  the  locker  industry.    ^Vhat  is  its  volume  in  meat,  vegetables, 
fr^jits,  poultry?    Just  v/hat  cah  the  locker  industry  do  with  the  facilities 

■  it  now  has?    How  much  more  could  it  do  v.'ith-fco  much  more? 
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PROZM  POOD  LOCXEHS  IN  WAS  EFFOHT.     (The  Locker  Operator,  June) 
You  locker  managers  were  strategic  local  leaders  in  peace  time,  "but  you 
can  .render  even  more  important  service  in  time  of  war.    You  are  in  a  posi-* 
tion  not  only  to  fit  your  own  family  into  its  productive  place  "but  also  to 
give  that  same  assistance  to  all  your  patrons.    If  a  man  is  to  maintain 
health,  he  must  have  proper  food.    Each  grown  person  will  need  nearly  a 
ton  of  food  ea.ch  year,    G-etting  the^t  much  food  is  a  major  task.    To  have 
that  much  of  the  right  kinds  of  food  takes  careful  planning  and  hard  efficient 
work,    "Food  production  and  preservation  are  the  locker  operator* s  stock  in 
trade.    Anything  that  you  can  do  to  help  your  patrons  plan,  produce,  pre- 
serve and  use  an  ample,  varied  food  supply  is  a  direct  contrihution  to  the 
health  of  our  people  and  to  the  vigor  of  our  war  effort. 

U.S.  NEEDS  PAEM  EQ,UIPI.iBNT  DMLSRS,     (Editorial  in  Implement  &  Tractor, 
June  20)    Many  patriotic  dealers  have  indicated  in  letters  received  that 
they  are  seeking  means  of  increasing  their  contri'butions  to  the  war  effort, 
some  expressing  a  "belief  that  with  present  merchandise  shortages  they  should 
seek  other  opportunity  for  national  wartime  service.    The  nation  needs 
implement  and  tractor  dealers  as  never  before,    Farmers  are  undertaking 
production  totals  in  excess  of  any  previous  record.    Normally  this  increased 
production  would  not  "be  undertaken  without  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
"billion  dollars  worth  of  new  equipment.    It  must  "be  accomplished  by  pro- 
longing the  life  of  older  machines,  in  the  hands  of  less  experienced 
operators  and  therefore  more  subject  to  breakdown  and  need  of  repair. 

Attainment  of  food  prodtiction  goals  is  imperative.    There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  dealers'  service  shops,  yet  without  them  Americas ' s  food 
supplies  could  easily  become  another  instance  of  too  little  and  too  late. 
Implement  and  tractor  dealers  have  unusual  opportunities  for  serving  their 
"country  in  the  present  war  emergency.    Should  any  dealer  feel  that  his 
training  especially  fits  him  for  some  other  national  service,  even  then  he 
should  not  overlook  the  importance  of  his  present  business.    Is  there  any- 
one to  take  his  place  should  he  withdraw  from  the  industry?    Will  the 
farmers  be  able  to  get  the  parts  and  service  they  expect  him  to  provide? 
Every  implement  and  tractor  business  that  closes  its  doors  is  a  threat  to 
the  required  farm  production, 

INTESNATIONAL  SHOE  HAS  CONSERVATION  PLAN.     (Hide  and  Leather  and 
Shoes,  June  I3)    All  divisions  of  the  International  Shoe  Co.,  St,  Louis, 
are  meeting  the  government's  request  for  leather  conservation.    They  have 
adopted  a  woman's  shoe  construction  plan  which  will  save  33-1/3  percent  of 
the  former  leather  required,  by  eliminating  heel  breasting,  covering  heels 
with  celluloid  instead  of  leather,  and  removal  of  the  extended  leather  sole 
under  the  heel.    Among  the  more  important  conservation  steps  are  also  eliminar- 
tion  of  rubber  cement  or  rubber-containing  adhesives  in  all  steps  of  shoe 
manufacturing  and  cartoning,  use  of  more  fibre  in  counters  to  replace  a 
leather  counter,  and  larger  use  of  plastic  substitutes  for  metal  eyelets  and 
trim, 

MEAT  BOARD  DEVOTES  PROGRApI  TO  VICTORY.     (Butchers'  Advocate,  June' 
2k)    "In  the  endeavor  to  render  the  fullest  possible  service  to  the  nation 
in  this  critical  period  of  our  history,  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board  has  dedicated  its  entire  prograjn  of  education  and  research  to  the  all- 


out  victory  eff(ari,,?^,.said  R.C,  Pollock,  general  manager  of  the  "board,  in 
his  report  to  the  directors,    Research  projects  a.pproved  "by  the  Kational 
Research  Council,  and  s-upported  "by  the  board  are  at  present  under  way  at 
seven  education^  institutions,  Universities  of  Arkansas,  Chicago,  Minnesota^ 
Nehraska  and.W^sconsin,  Cornell  "University, . and  Texas  A.  and  College. 
"In  addition  to.. this  nutrition  research,  our  studies  extend  to  other  fields. 
At  one  educational  institution  we  are  carrying  on  a  large  quantity  meat 
cookery  study  to  throw  light  on  group  feeding  problems.    Still  another  in- 
volves a  study  of  ^consimer  neat  preferences  v;hich  will  "be  of  value  in  the 
preparation  of  educational  material." 

EGG  DHIBHS  HOLD  CONTEESNGaS.     (American  Egg  &  PoT;ltry  Review,  June) 
Close  to         mem"bers  of  the  egg  drying  industry  gathered  .in  Chicago  recently 
at  the  invitation  of^-the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration,  issued 
thorough  the  National  Egg  Products  Association,  to  discuss  various  prohlems. 
Colonel  Paul  Logan  of  the  U.S.  Army  addressed  the  meeting  on  "The  Army  as 
Your  Customer."    He  surveyed  the  infant  industry,  mainly  but  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  and  forecast  its  future.    D-uring  tha,t  "brief  space  of  time  its 
production  had  gone  from       million  pounds  of  dried  eggs  to  25O  million 
pounds,  and  with  still  greater  potential  capacity.    Improvement  in  o^uality 
had  progressed  tremendously.    Colonel  Logan  emphasized  the  point  that  the 
future  of  the  industry  depended,  in :his  opinion,  on  the  quality  of  product 
now  "being  furnished  the  Army,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I  still  remenrlDered  some  of  the  canned  "stuff"  they  got 
and  werenH  very  enthusiastic  about  it.    future  consumer  acceptance  is  now 
in  the  making,  hen4:.e  quality  plays  a- leading  role  in  the  post-war  life  of 
the  industry.  -  Ninety- five,  percent;  of  the  powdered  egg  purchased  by  the  Army 
goes  into  the  .soldier's  mess  kit  to  "be  eaten  as  scram^bled  eggs  and  some 
eighteen  million  pounds  will  go  overseas  this  year  for  Army  cons\:mption. 

IffiAT  FOR  BRITISH  SOLDIERS.     (The  National  Provisioner,  J^ane  27) 
Generally  speaking,  "beef  is  the  most  popular  meat  with  the  British  soldier,  . 
and  he  likes  it  well  cooked.    Mutton  and  pork  are  not  so  popular,  although 
the  latter  is  in  greai  dema.nd  at  Christmas.    Britishers,  as  a  whole,  like 
their  meat  lean,  and  "both  o^  these  meats  carry  too  much  fat  for  the  general 
taste.    Unlike  practice  in  the  American  army,  pork  is  seldom  issued  as  a 
ration,  and    mutton  is  provided  only  "because  supplies  are  aval la'ble  and  must, 
therefore,  "be  used.    A  typical  week's  army  ration  of  meat- at  present  consists 
of  supplies  sufficient  for  five  days  of  "beef,  one  day  of  canned  "beef  and  one 
day  of  mutton.    Roasts  of  every  type  are  prepared,  even  in  the  field  when 
conditions  permit.  .0:  ' 

Constant  experiments  are  "being  made  to  improve  the  army's' meat  supplies 
under  all  conditions.    A  recent  line  of  development  has  been  the  production 
of  dried  meat,  for  use  when  fresh  meat  cannot  "be  supplied.    Experiments  were 
made  with  "biltong,"  first  used  by  the  Boers  in  the  South  African  war  and 
consisting  of  strips  of  lean  muscle  tissue  which  were  rapidly  dried  in  the 
sun,  then  with  South  American  "jerked"  meat.    These  were  found  to  be  poor 
substitutes  for  fresh  meat,  both  being  tough  and  unpalatable.  Recently 
experiments  have  been  made  to  extract  the  moisture  from  lireat  on  scientific 
principles,  and  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.    A  high  vacuum  is 
Employed  in  one  process.  So  far,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  dry  large 
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joints,  "but  only  small  pieces  and  powder  "by  these  processes.  However, 
these  have  proved  to  "be  palatable  and  nutritious  and  have  "been  iised  in-  the 
making;  of  so"ups,  stews,  pies,  sausages  and  made-up  dishes  like  meat  loaf. 

mUNTElHS  TO  HELP  GUAPJ)  TOEESTS  AGAINST  PIHS.     (Victory.  June  23) 
To  mobilize  the  manpower  necessary  to  protect  the  Nation's  forests  against 
the  liazards  of  forest  fires  during  the  war,  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
has  established  a  Porest  Fire  Fighters  Service  of  volunteers.  Organized 
and  developed  through  State  and  Local  Defense  Councils,  the  Forest  Fire 
Fighters  Service  will  function  through  cooperation  of  the  Forest  Service, 
the  land  management  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Interior  and  other 
established  forest  protection  agencies.    Members  of  thB- FoT«f5tr'Fire  Fighters 
Service  will  b-e  enrolled  as  units  in  the  Civilian  Defense  Auxiliary  groups 
and  will  be  furnished  with  arm  bands,  identification  cards  and  automobile 
plates  for  purposes  of  identification  in  an  emergency. 

Participating  in  the  program  will  be  the  Forest  Service,  Indian  Service, 
National  Pi^rk  Service,  -  Grazing  Service,  General  Land  Office,  Fich  and  Wild 
Life  Service,  State  Forestry  Departments  and  private  protection  associations. 
The  possil^xlxty  of  incendiary  bombing  by  enemy  planes  and  the  danger  of  sab- 
otage enhance  the  normal  seasonal  hazards  and  make  the  menace  of  forest  fires 
this  year  the  greatest  the  country  has  ever  faced.  j 

VITAMIN  LACK  CAUSES  LOSS  OF  FEATHER  COLOR  IN  CHICKENS.  (Science 
Service  release,  June  25)    Vitamin  lack  can  cause  color  loss  in  feathers 
Just  as  it  causes  color  loss  in  hair,  experiments  at  the  University  of 
California  indicate.    Researchers  placed- a  number  of  black  Minorca  chicks 
on  a  vitamin-free  diet,  supplementing  it  with  varying  doses  of  the  necessary 
vitamins,  except  that  to  one  group  they  gave  no  pantothenic  a.cid,  and  to 
another  only  a  minimum  amount  of  this  member  of  the  vitamin  B  complex.  The 
no-panto thenic  chicks  developed  colorless,  often  distorted  feathers,  while 
those  with  inadeq^Jlate  doses  of  the  vitamin  had  colored  feathers  mth  a 
rather  "washed-out"  appearance.    Details  of  the  research  are  published  in 
the  current  issue  of  Science. 

CANADA  CO^■I?LETES  DAIRY  COMMITTEE.     (American  Butter  Review,  Juae) 
The  Preliminary  Governing  Board  of  the  Inter-American  Committee  for  the 
Dairy  Industries  (on  which  each  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  entitled 
to  seven  representatives,  one  each  in  the  fields  of  public  health,  education, 
dairy  husbandry,  dairy  processing,  technological  and  economic  research, 
consumer  interest  and  government)  has  announced  the  selection  in  Canada 
by  the  Canadian  National  Membership  of  seven  alternates  to  that  country *s 
membership  body.    Although  seven  countries  have  named  representatives  to 
the  Inter-American  Committee,  only  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  so  far 
designated  alternates  to  these  groups. 

SUBSTITUTES  USED  IN  NORVffiGLAIT  FOOT'/^AR.     (Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes, 
June  13)    Paper  uppers  and  wooden  soles  will  be  the  footwear  worn  in  Norway 
this  s-ummer  if  experiments  now  being  carried  on  by  shoe  factories  in  that 
country  are  successf-al,  says  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.    A  woven  or  so- 
called  "textile"  paper  is-  being  worked  on  which  has  sufficient  .strength 
for  shoe  purposes..    It  is  .attractive  but  its  resistance  to  water  is.  still  a 
question. 
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Washington,  D.C.,  July  S,  13^2 

-WEEKL-Y  IVSATHEE  AiTD  CBOP  BUUjSTIIT.    While  subnormal  temperatures 
persisted  in  a  cons ideraule  central-northern  area,  les?  rainfall  axid  more 
sunshine  in  the  interior  "brought  decided  improvement  in  weather  as  affect- 
ing agriculture.    Dest)ite  coolness  in  the  North^'^st,  nearly  all  ve^^r^tation 
shovTs  good  growth  and  mos-cly  fair,  sunshiny  condition:,  m.c-de  good  harvest- 
ing and  cultivating  v^eather.    Field  activities  made  e:.-cellent  prog  -  ss, 
except  in  a  few  local  aieas  vrhere  rains  v/ere  again  heavy;  much  needed  cultiva- 
tion has  been  accomplished  and  harvesting  of  small  grains  advanced  rapidly. 

H^ins  sufficient  to  delay  vheat  ha^rvest  were  confined  to  limited 
interior  areas  and  there  was  more  fair,  sunshiny  weather  in  the  "^fneat  Belt. 
Much  "better  harvest  weather  obtained  and  -rogret^s  v;as  rapid.     In  the  Spring 
^•Hieat  Belt  the  weather  continued  nearly  ideal  and  that  crop  made  excellent 
progress.    Plants  are  heading  well  northward  and  the  general  condition  is 
good  to  excellent;  in  South  Dakota  there  are  scattered  reports  of  rust,  but 
not  serious. 

Most  of  the  Com  Belt  had  subnormal  temperatures,  but  more  s^^mshine 
and  less  rain  brought  decided  improvement.     In  most  sections  weather  per- 
mitted active  field  work  and  much  needed  cultivation  r^s  been  accom^^lished, 
while  grov/th  v;as  unusually  rapid. 

In  most  of  the  Cotton  Belt  temperatures  averaged  below  normal,  and 
rainfall  was  light  to  moderate,  except  in  southeast  and  west  G-ulf  localities. 
For  the  belt  as  a  whole  the  v;eather  was  largely  favorrble. 

Moisture  is  needed  in  -southeastern  Virginia  and  some  adjacent  areas, 
but,  in  general,  truck  crops  are  doing  well  in  the  East.     Truck  made  good 
progress  in  the  Lake  region,  and  less  rain  in  central  sections  was  favorable. 
Some  frost  and  hail  damage  was  reported  from  the  central  Hocky  Mountain 
area,  and  high  temperatures  in  Pacific  Coast  Sts.tes  caused  some  sunburn. 
Other  than  these,  grovring  conditions  were  mostly  favorable  in  v.restern  States. 

Pastures-  continue  in  good  to  excellent  condition  in  eastern  States  and 
shov;ers  vrere  of  considerable  benefit  in  the  dry  Southxvest.     In  most  of  the 
West,  ranges,  pastures,  and  livestock  are  in  good  to  excellent  condition, 
except  for  local  need  of  rain.     Haying  made  better  progress  during  the 
week,  although  curing  was  difficult  in  some  northeastern  and  north— central 
sections  due  to  the  heavy  crop  and  intermittent  showers, 

GAITS  rOR  VEG-ETABLSS,  FATS,  OTBEE  PRODUCTS  TO  HAVE  NEW  TYPES  OF  PLATE. 
(Victory,  June  23)    Marjof acturers  of  cans  for  several  vegetables,  fats,  and 
a'  score  of  other  products  have  been  ordered  by  the  W3  to  substitute  wherever 
possible  electrolytic  tin  plate  and  chemically  treated  black  plate  for  tin 
plate  so  as  to  further  conserve  the  coijintry's  supnly  of  tin. 
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HAW*-MT!ERIAX  SHOR-mGES  IH  S^TSDSN.     (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly.  June 
27)    Because  of  the  growing  shortage  of  crude  ru'b'ber  and  scrap  iron»  which 
no  longer  can  be  imported,  the  Swedish  G-overnment  has  launched  a  nation-- 
wide publicity  campaign  forging  the  entire  population  to  collect  and  sell  " 
scrap  rubber  and  iron.    Because  of  a  shortage  of  imported  fuel  and  in- 
adequate water  supplies,  measures  are  now  being  taken  by  the  (jovernment  and 
the  power  companies  preparatory  to  rationing  of  electricity  next  fall.  In 
addition  to  the  unsatisfactory  receipt  of  coal  and  coke  from  Germany,  Sweden 
so  far  has  been  unable  to  cut  the  planned  q.'ijianti ties  of  wood  essential  for 
fuel  and  for  the  production  of  wood-pulp  and  cellulose  feedstuffs.  Because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  future  fuel  imports,  the  Sv;edish  G-overnment  and  the 
labor  unions  have  bean  cooperating  in  organizing  a  large  scale  recruiting 
of  workers  for  accelerating  timber  cutting, 

V;iLD  FHJITS  FOR  HOME  GAHDEi^TS .    (!Tew  York  Times,  July  7)  Native 
fruits  that  may  not  have  commercial  possibilities  at  this  time,  but  that 
add  novelty  and  variety  to  the  home  garden  are  listed  by  Prof.  G-.L.  Slate, 
small  fruit  specialist  at  the  State  Experiment  Station  (Geneva,  N.Y.). 
Many  of  these  "minor"  f raits  are  not  only  the  source  of  tempting  edible 
products,  but  are  a.lso  attractive  ornamentals,  he  says.    Among  the  fruits 
listed  by  Prof.  Slate  as  adapted  to  New  York  State  are  the  native  persimmon, 
the  American  papaw,  the  dwarf  j-ioneberry  or  serviceberry,  the  buffalo  berry, 
the  native  elderberry,  the  high-buFh  cranberry  and  bush  and  sand  cherries. 
In  most  cases,  seeds  or  ple.nts  of  these  fruits  may  be  obtained  from  nursery- 
men and  seedmen.     Illustrating  how  fruit  grovdng  develops.  Prof,  Slate  pointed 
out  that  less  than  30  years  ago  all  blueberries  ctime  from  wild  plants,  while 
today  commercial  blueberry  culture  has  been  greatlj'  expanded  around  highly 
improved  varieties.     In  a  similar  v^ay,  less  than  100  years  ago  raspberries 
and  blackberries  were  little  more  than  v/ild  sorts,  vhile  cultivated  straw- 
berries are  scarcely/  any  older. 

NATIONAL  FERTILIZER  ASSOCIATION  COMl/'ENTION.     (The  Ajnerican  Fertilizer, 
June  20)     In  opening  the  ISth  annual  convention  in  June,  President  John  A. 
Miller  said:     "The  crop  goals  that  have  been  set  by  the.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  call  for  the  greatest  farm  production  in  our  history,  particularly 
of  animal  fats  and  oils,  milk  and  eggs,  canned  vegetables,  and  oil-bearing 
.seeds.     These  goals  cannot  be  attained  unless  the  best  farm  practices  pre- 
vail throughout  the  co^jntry.    Among  these  practices,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  is  the  proper  use  of  the  products  of  our  industry,  for  it  is 
estimated  that  I5  percent  of  our  total  crop  production  is  the  direct  result 
of  fertilizer  use  and  that  we  v/ould  have  to  increase  our  crop  area  by 
30,000,000  acr^s  if  v;e  had  no  fertilizers. 

"Consmption  of  fertilizers  during  l^kl  totaled  9,264,000  tons,  the 
largest  cons-umption  in  all  our  history.    Production  of  superphosphate  and 
of  potash  salts  were  at  peak  levels,  but  there  was  a  considerable  shortage 
of  nitrogen  material?  for  direct  use  this  spring,    ''/hile  the  prospects  for 
next  season's  supplies  are  good,  with  the  exception  of  the  uncertainty  in 
the  nitrogen  situs^tion,  our  industry  must  assist  the  G-ovemment  in  every 
way  possible  to  see  that  each  pound  of  plant  food  is  used  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  country  as  a  v.-hole". 


MEAT  INDUSTRY  EQJJIPMENT,  DISTRIBUTION-.     (The  National'Provisioner, 
June  27)    Melters,  hasher-washers,  presses  and  expeller's  will  he  doing  •. 
heavy  duty  this  fall.     Repair  and  replacement  of  rendering  equipment  will 
he  difficult  and  hreakdov/ne  may  he  disastrous.    One  way  to  ensure  the  ut- 
most in  performance  from  rendering  equipment  is  to  practice  preventive 
maintenance.    Read  ahout  it  in  an  early  issue  of  the  National  Provisioner. 
The  war  is  forcing  the  meat  industry  to  drop  many  distrihutibn  practices 
which  have  long  heen  recognized  as  uneconomical,  hut  which  have  heen  re- 
tained in  order  to  match  the  service  of  competitors.     In  this  connection, 
an  experiment  recently  cbnducted  hy  an  Illinois  dairy  firm  is  of  interest: 
Whereas  in  1929  the  company  operated  72  retail  delivery  routes,  it  now  has 
hut  30  retail  and  four  wholesale  routes.    Most  of  its  milk  is  currently 
sold  through  stores,  in  paper  hottles.    Retail  routes  were  farned  over  to 
competitors  and  the  trucks  lent  to  them,  provided  the  same  drivers  were 
allowed  to  drive  them.    The  radical  change  was  made  on  the  theory  that 
early  morning  milk  deliveries,  in  these  days  of  adequate  ref rigerationj  are 
unnecessary, 

REDUCTION  IN  COPPER  FOR  TRA.C TOR  PARTS,     (implement  &  Tractor,  June 
20)    Slowly  hut  surely  specifications  of  the  19^3  farm  tractor  have  heeh 
undergoing  changes  to  gear  production  to  availahle  raw  materials  vrhich  ' 
can  he  spared  hy  military  equipment  manufacturers.    Early  this  spring,  the 
War  Production  Board  forhade  the  use  of  ruhher  on  tractors,  thus  requiring 
the  use  of  steel  wheels  on  new  machines  for'  the  duration.     Then  in  June 
drastic  limitations  on  the  use  of  copper  in  manufacture  of  tractors  and 
engine  power  units  hecame  effective.     This  order  v/ill  reduce  the  amount  of 
copper  used  in  radiators.    At  the  present  production  rate,  approximately 
60  tons  of  ccpper  v/ill  he  saved  each  month  for  use  in  Americans  war  imple- 
ments.   No  copper  can  he  used  for  equipment  to  stprt  motors,  generators  or 
electrical  lighting  equipment  for  farm  trr^ctors.    However,  manufacturers 
have  made  progress  in  developing  suhstitutes  for  copper  for  these  purposes. 

GOATSKIN  MARKSTS  HARD  HIT  BY  WAR.     (Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes. 
June  27)     The  goatskin  markets  have  heen  harder  hit  hy  the  war  than  almost 
any  othsr  section  of  the  tanning  trade.    Practically  all  the  goatskins  used 
hy  American  tanners  are  imported  from  distant  countries.     Some  of  these 
sources  of  supply  are  now  wholly  shut  off  to  importers  in  the  U.S.  while 
shipping  conditions  make  recel-pts  from  other  sources  irregular  and  uncertain. 
Production  continues  at  reduced  levels  estahlished  hy  the  Government,  and 
skins  of  military  value  are  reserved  for  makers  of  G-overnment  clothing. 
There  is  an  increased  demand  for  goatskin  leathers  for  civilian  purposes 
for  which  other  leathers  have  previously  heen  used, 

BUTTER  BY  THE  BARREL.     (American  Butter  Review.  June)    Packing  of 
"butter  in  150-lh.  hsirrels  is  the  latest  development  in  the  hutter  packaging 
field  —  another  innovation  hrought  on  hy  the  influence  of  war.     The  new 
hulk  package  was  demanded  not  as  a  trade  economy  measure  hut  more  from  the 
standpoint  of  expediting  the  handling  and  conservation  of  shipping  space, 
especially  on  those  ships  ^^^ith  a  limited  amount  of  refrigeration. 
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NAME  USM  MAN  WESTERN  LUMBER  ADMINISTRATOR.     (Victory,  June  23)  To 
facilitate  a  program  of  all-out  lumlDer  production,  WPB  Chairman  Donald  M. 
Nelson  has  designated  Frederick  H.  Brundage . as  western  log  and  lumher 
administrator  of  the  iTomlDer  and  products  "branch,    Mr.  Brundage  has  heen 
•granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  position  as  associate  regional  forester 
in  the  Sixth  Region  hy  the  Porest  Service.    As  western  log  and  lumber 
administrator,  he  will  have  the  full  powers  of  the  War  Production  Board 
^0  carry  out  such  act.ion  programs  as  may  he  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
the  qualities  and  quantities  of  lumber  required  by  the  war  program. 

DRIED  MEAT.  (Butchers'  Advocate,  July  l)  Meat  men  are  apt  to  scoff  f 
at  dehydt*ated  or  dried  meat,  but  present  experiments  being  carried  on  should!: 
be  given  close  study.  Methods  by  vrhich  the  volume  and  weight  of  beef,  -pork  ||: 
and  mutton  can  be  reduced  by  one-half  for  shipment  overseas  are  now  being 
developed  by  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  various  packers.  Tnere  are  1 
possibilities  for  its  use  industrially,  such  as  in  canned  soups,  dog  food, 
stews  and  the  like.  But  right  now  dried  meat  will  take  less  shipping  space  I 
in  boats,  which  is  important. 

The  trick  is  to  extract  the  water  out  of  meat.    Over  half  of  most  meat 
is  pure  water.    When,  the  vrater  is  taken  out  the  resulting  product  looks 
vrrinkled,  dried,  and  has  a  bad  odor.     The  present  plan  is  to  leave  about  i 
3  to  7  percent  of  the  v/ater,  which  results  in  e,  product  more  like  the  types 
of  semi-dried  meat  v;hlch  already  have  been  accepted  here.     It  is  said  that  \ 
much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  water. 

HIGH  TESTING  HOLSTSINS  IN  N,J.  PROJECT.     (The  Moos,  July)    At  the 
State  Dairy  Research  Station  in  Beemerville,  New  Jersey  has  developed  the 
largest  Hols te in  breeding  experiment  in  the  country.    While  there  are  only  j 
approximately  50  milking  covrs  among  the  purebred  Hols  te  ins  on  the  farm,  this  i 
experiment  embraces  almost  half  of  the  state.    On  farms  from  Sussex  County  —I 
in  which  the  station  is  located  —  to  the  southern  part  of  Cumberland  County, 
one  finds  cows  and  bulls  whose  ancestry  traces  directly  to  the  Experiment 
Station  herd.    Some  of  these  herds  are  cooperating  with  the  Experiment 
Station  herd  in  an  attempt  to  breed  animals  of  high  butterfat  inheritance, 
while  others,  through  the  Artificial  Breeding  Program,  are  receiving  the  bene 
of  the  sires  that  have  been  bred  at  the  Dairy  Research  Station. 

With  the  advent  of  artificial  insemination  in  this  state,  participating 
dairymen  have  requested  that  the  station  at  Beemerville  furnish  at  least  10 
Holstein  sires  yearly  with  high  fat  test  inheritance.     These  are  to  be  used 
in  breeding  units  which  now  include  some  6OO  to  "JOO  farmers  with  approximate^ 
7,000  cows.    Members. of  these  units  are  now  obtaining  an-  average  of  8,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  covr.     Sires  selected  from  the  breeding  project  at  Bpemer- 
ville-  should  increase  the  production,  of  daughters  over  their  dams  by  at  least 
2,000  pounds  of  milk,  based  upon  the  average  production  of  the  herd  at  the 
Dairy  Research  Station.    At  present  milk  prices,  this  means  $70  more  per 
cow  per  year  —  or  approximately  $500,000  when  applied  to  the  7,000  cows  en- 
rolled in  the  artificial  breeding  units. 

ARIvIY  FORESTRY  UNITS.     (Science,  July  3)     These  units  will  be  trained 
as  combat  field  troops  to  perform  "such  tasks  as  the  procurement  of  lumber 
and  timber  for  military  operations.    Officers  have  been  selected  from  highly 
qualified  foresters,  loggers  and  sawmill  men.    Enlisted  men  will  be  qualified 
woodsmen  and  sawmill  men. 
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FATS  I¥  PI3T  0?  U.S.  ABMT.  ■   (The  National  Provi  si  one  r,' June  27)  , 
Uses  "being  made  "by  the  U.S.  Army  of  various  edihle  fats  and  oils,  includ- 
ing fat-containing  foods,  vrere  described  "by  Major  Jesse  H.  Fnlte  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Oil  Chemists* 
Societjr  in  Houston,  Tex.    Major  White  stated  that  the  American  soldier  in 
the  field  is  doing  hard  vork  and  therefore  rieeds  ahout      000  calories  in 
his  ration.    Of  this  total,  35  percent  should  come  from  fat. 

Tlie  American -soldier  is  allowed  10  6z.  of  carcass  "beef -  (or  7  os.  of 
"boneless  heef)  per  day.  ^^ile  this  is  of  low  good  grade,  it  carries  some 
excess  fat  in  the.]-:idney  k:no'b,:  cod  fat,  heart  fat,  etc.    Beef  is  also  used 
in  canned  roeat  items  and  in  sausage  used  hy  the  Army,  hut  the  "beef  is  low 
in  fat.    Pork  cuts  used  hy.  the  Army  present  little  difficulty  in  excess 
fat,  since  most  of  them  are  defatted  at  the  source  for  cooking.    Veal  carries 
practically  no.  fat,  and  mutton  and  lamb  fat  is  m^och  like  "beef  fat  in  propor- 
tion and  consistency.    Chicken  may  supply-  considerahle  fat.    Little  fresh 
fish  is  used  hy  the  Army.    Fish  fat  is  not  i*elished  cy  the  average  American 
soldier. 

The  allowance  of  lard  in  the  Army  ration  is  0.6U  of  an  o^jnce,  hut  until 
recently  practically  no  lard  was  purchased  hy  Army  messes.    However,  a  "War 
Lard"  has  nov/  been  developed  with  gree.tly  improved  qualities  (see  National 
Frovisioner,  March  2S) ,     Its  firmness  is  increased  hy  the  addition  of  U  per- 
cent or  more  of  hydrogenated  flakes,  its  melting  point  is • not  less  than  ^5 
degs.  C  (113  degs.  F.)  and  the  smoke  point  has'heen  greatly  improved. 
Lecithin  is  added  for  overseas  use  and  the  lard  is  packaged  in  hermetically 
sealed  containers. 

0?A  OEDDHS  GO?.  aRADDia  OH  BEEF-,-  VEAL.     (Victory,  June  30)  House- 
wives 8,re  assured  of  a  simple  and  accurate  guide  for  h^jiying  heef  s.nd  veal 
when  the  new  OPA  price  regulation  on  these  meats  becomes  effective  July  I3f 
the  Consumer  Division  of  the  OPA  says.    All  beef  and  veal . sold  at  wholesale 
must  be  graded  according  to  G-ove rninsnt  (A!^)  specifications  of  quality. 
Ceiling  Drices  asked  by  beef  and  veal  wholesalers  must  be  related  to  the 
grades  stamped  on  each  meat  carcass, 

'vhen  the  new  reg^ulation  goes  into  effect,  shoppers  will  find  all  beef, 
yearling,  and  veal  stamped  with  a  grade  letter.    Government  grades  now 
called  "-orime"  and  "choice^  will  be  combined  into  the  new  grade  "AA;'^  The 
present  Government  grade  known  as  "good^'  will  be  stamped  "A,  *'  and  v^ill  cover 
most  of  the  better  grades  of  beef  and  veal  bought  by  housewives.  The 
"comm.ercial"  grade  will  be  stamped  "B,  "  and  the  "utility"  grade  v/ill  be 
stamped  "C"  . 
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TRINIDAD  POOD  REGULATION.     (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  June  27)  Th6 
storage,  transportation,  and  prices  of  foodstuffs  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
are  to  "be  regulated  "by  a  food  controller.     This  official  vdll  govern  all 
phases  of  production,  processing,  sale,  and  distribution  of  food  in  the 
colony.    No  person,  with  certain  exceptions,  may  have  in  his  possession 
more  food  than  a  normal  quantity  sufficient  for  ik  days'  supply.    This  is 
not  applicable  to  producers,  dealers,  manufacturers,  carriers,  or  warehouse- 
men. 

RATIONING  OF  ARGENTI!^  BEEP  POSSIBILITY.     (The  National  Provisioner, 
June  27)    Rationing  of  beef  in  Argentina  has  been  suggested  to  relieve  the 
shortage  which  has  become  acute  there  in  recent  months.    Beef  prices  have 
been  rising  rapidly  with  steers  selling  for  around  $9*50  per  cwt.  (U.S. 
money)  and  lambs  have  sold  up  to  $22.70  per  head.     The  Buenos  Aires  Herald 
reports  that  retail  meat  prices  are  as  high  as  they  have  ever  been.  Butchers 
are  said  to  be  charging  about  20(i  per  lb.  for  best  beef  and  approximately 
iki  per  lb.  for  average  quality  beef;  mutton  varies  from  about  10(p  to  1^^ 
per  lb.    All  prices  are  virtually  double  what  they  were  a  year  earlier. 
Foot  and  mou''<;h  disep.se,  it  is  said,  is  partially  responsible  for  some  of 
the  shortage.    H;.vv;ver,  there  is  greater  demand  than  usual  for  beef  and 
other  classes  of  -neat  for  shipment  to  England. 

DELAY  IN  COI^ffil!^  DELI"^.rERlES .     (Implement  &  Tractor,  June  20) 
Difficulties  in  obtaining  cars,  especially  flats,  for  shipments  from 
factories  to  branch  houses  is  seriously  retarding  shipments  of  combines 
and  other  harvesting  equipment  at  a  time  when  dealers  are  making  their  last 
minute  deliveries  to  farmers.     The  shortage  naturally  is  acute,  due  to 
production  limitations,  but  so  far  as  the  factories  are  concerned  permissible 
combine  production  has  generally  been  attained.     The  ban  on  rubber  for 
tractors  is  now  reaching  the  farms,  and  many  overdue  orders  which  are  now 
being  filled  are  finding  farmers  considerably  disappointed  in  having  to 
accept  deliveries  of  steel  wheel  units  instead  of  the  rubber  which  they 
had  ordered. 

JUi^KED  AUTOS  YIELD  383,253  TONS  OP  SCEAP  IN  MY.     (Victory,  June  23) 
The  pile  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  necessary  to  keep  the  Nation's  steel  mills 
at  full  capacity  has  been  augmented  in  the  last  2  months  by  the  auto  grave- 
yard section  of  IVPB '  s  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation.    A  total  of  333,253 
tons  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  were  shipped  out  of  the  auto  wreckers'  yards 
in  the  month  of  May.     This  is  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  10  percent  over  the 
yield  in  April  and  an  increase  of  more  than  100  percent  over  the  monthly 
recovery  rate  of  scrap  iron  from  auto  graveyards  in  19^1. 

"DRY  ICE"  FOR  REFRIGERATOR  CARS.     (Science  Service  release,  June  2k) 
Solid  carbon  dioxide,  or  dry  ice,  is  used  for  cooling  refrigerator  cars  in 
the  system  covered  by  a  recent  patent.     It  has  the  advantages  that  dry  ice 
packs  many  times  more  chill,  bulk  for  bulk  and  pound  for  pomd,  than 
ordinary  ice,  it  evaporates  cleanly  as  it  is  used  up,  and  does  not  leave  a 
wet,  drippy,  mold-encouraging  mess  behind.     The  solid  carbon  dioxide  is 
much  too  cold,  however,  for  direct  contact  with  foods  and  beverages  under 
shipment,  so  it  is  used  to  cool  the  fluid  in  a  system  of  circulating  tubes 
or  pipes,  which  in  turn  keep  the  contents  of  the  car  dov.Ti  to  the  desired 
temperature. 
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MEETING  OP  AKEHICAN  CHEHICAL  SOCIETY.     (Science,  July  3)    At  the 
one  hundred  and  fourth  national  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  he  held  in' 
Buffalo  September  7  to  11,  the  contrioutions  of  chemistry  to  the  war  ;^ 
.  effort  through  research  in  vital  materials  and  through  the  development 
of  speeded-up  industrial  r>rocesses-  vrill  provide  the  principal  subject  of 
the  meeting.    Chemical  aspects  of  food  preservation  by  canning,  dehydra- 
tion and  refrigeration  will  be  the  subject  of  a  special  symposium  to  be 
held  by  the  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry.    Another  sym- 
posium of  this  division  will  be  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  processing 
of  foods  for  the  military  forces  and  protection  of  food  against  war  damage. 
A  .joint  session  of  the  Divisions  of  Agricultural  and  Food  and  Biological 
Chemistry  will  center  on  new  developments  in  vitamins  and  proteins. 

CONSULTANT  ON  AaEICULTURAX  CI^MICALS.     (The  Moos,  July)     In  his 
new  assignment  at  Washington  as  consultant  on  agricultural  chemicals  to 
the  War  Production  Board,  Dr.  William  H.  Martin  will  be  confronted  with 
problems  grovring  out  of  the  wartime  necessity  for  a,llocating  strategic  c 
chemicals  to  maintain  agricultural  efficiency,  while  releasing  all  avail- 
able materials  to  other  phases  of  the  war  effort.     The  appointment,  on  a 
part-time  basis,  of  the  dean  of  the  N.J.  College  of  Agriculture  and  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  v;as  tendered  by  Donald  M.  Nelson, 
chairman  of  the  WP3. 

$5,000,000,000  A  YEAR  FOR  GONSm^SR  SEH7ICSS.  (Victory,  June  30) 
Price  control  of  consumer  services  is  important  to  everybody.     The  American 
people  spend  upwards  of  $5,000,000,000  a  year  in  nearly  1,000,000  shops 
and  stores  on  such  services  and  the  fact  that  they  are  being  brought  under 
control  will  go  a  long  v;ay  toward  stabilizing  the  budgets  of  33*000,000 
American  families.    Every  time  you  h^ve  your  shoes  shined  or  your  suit 
pressed  or  your  watch  fixed  you  are  buying  a  consumer  service.     Ifnen  you 
put  your  automobile  in  a  parking  lot  or  send  your  clothes  to  the  laundry 
or  have  a  roll  of  film  developed  you  are  getting  a  consijmer  service. 
There  are  a  thousand-and-one  consumer  services. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration's  order,  trades- 
men cannot  charge  more  for  most  consumer  services  than  in  the  month  of 
March.    However,  price  control  extends  only  to  service  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  a  commodity.     That  exempts  work  done  by  dentists,  for  exejnple,  " 
or  barbers  or  hairdressers.     One  of  the  most  important  t5T)es  of  service 
covered  by  the  ceiling  are  repair  seirvices.    As  time  goes  on  and  nevr  con- 
sumer goods  vanish  from  the  shelves  we  are  going  to  call  on  the  repair  man 
at  more  frequent  intervals.    We  will  then  be  grateful  that  the  cost  of 
repairing  automobiles,  electrical  appliances,  furniture,  luggage,  and  a 
host  of  other  things  has  been  stabilized. 

SOIL  EROSION  AS  AN  ECOLOGICAL  PROCESS.     (Article  by  this  title  in 
Scientific  Monthly,  July)    Accelerated  soil  erosion  is  an  important 
ecological  process  because  it  produces  marked  changes  in  both  the  inorganic 
and  biologic  components  of  the  environment  due  largely  to  removal  of  portions 
of  the  soil  profile.     Through  such  erosion,  water  infiltration  is  lessened, 
organic  matter  is  reduced,  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  s6il  is 
materially  altered  as  shown  by  depletion  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  avail- 
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alDle  potash.    Higher  plants  ind'icate.>  even  more  consTDicuously  the  effects 
of  man-induced  erosion,  as  shown  "by  experiments  in  which  crop  yields  from  i 
undisturbed  soils  prove  materially  higher  than  yields  from  eroded  phases 
of  the  same  soil  types;    wild  plant  growth' shovrs  "  a  similar  correlation.  i 
SuccessionaJ  stages  of  native  vegetation  may  in  some  instances  he  related  ^ 
directly  to  degree  of  erosion,  /•  •.. 

Further  study  of  the  invasion  of  eroded  areas  might  result  in  revision 
of  some  ecological  concepts.     The  results  of  such  investigations  would  con- 
tribute to  knowledge  cf  ecological  principles  applicahle,  to  the  revegetation 
of  eroded  areas  and  to  the  management  of  crops,  pastures,  woodlands  and 
wildlife  wherever  such  management  is  ijindertaken  as  part  of  the  conservation 
of  soil  and  soil  resources.    .  •  , 

"TANS-TrPE"  TIHES  INTSRCHA1TGSA3LE  WITE  RUBBER.     (Implement  &  Tractor, 
June  20)    A  newly-developed  interchangeable  "tank-type"  steel  tire  for  tractor 
has  been  announced,  in  sizes  to  fit  all  popular  makes  and  models  of  tractors. 
This  steel  tire  is  manuf vac tured  to  interch^ange  v/ith  rubber,  tires  having 
demountable  rims.     The  complete  changeover  is  S8.id  to  require  no  more  than 
one  half  hdor.  ..by  simply  removing  the  rim  lug  bolts,  rem.oving  the  rubber 
tire  and  rim  and  bolting  the  steel  tire  in  place.     In  this  relatively  quick 
changeover,  a  v/healed  tractor  is  converted  to  a  track-laying  tractor.  By 
means  of  a  patentee,  method  of  constrjction,  this  steel  tire  operates  on  the 
principle  of  a  caterpillar  tank.    As  the  wheel  turns,  an  alloy  cast  steel 
shoe  is  laid  dovm  and  the  Wheel  rolls  over  i  t ...  then  when  the  next  shoe  is 
laid  in  place,  the  wheel  picks  up  the  first  bnew 

Demonstrations  in  various  types  of  soil  and  climate  show  that  these 
steel  tires  vork  without  slipping  in  mud,  muck,  sod,  wet  fields  and  fields 
which  have  been  frozen  and  slightly  thav/ed.    Al^o,the  tires  do  not  tear  the 
land  or  road  as  much  as  spade  lugs  or  cleats. 

.  BRITAIN  MOVES  TO  INSURE  LII4E  EOR  EAHviSR.     (Foreign  Commerce  V/eekly, 
June  27)  -  Urgent  consideration  is  being  given  by  the  British  G-ovemment  to 
maintenance  of  lime  supplies  for  farmers  for  the  19^2-U3  season.  Because 
of  -labor  problems  in  the  lime  industry  and  the  increasing  demands  of  other 
industries  besides  agriculture  for  lime,  limestone,  and  chalk,  there  may 
be  a  serious  shortage  in  the  total  supply  for  the  winter  liming  season  un- 
less farmers  take  substantially  larger  amounts  of  their  lime  requirements 
during  the  summer  than  they  formerly  have  in  that  period  and  thus  enable 
lime  producers  to  operate  their  v:orks  throughout  the  year  at  maximum 
capacity,  • 

To  encourage  advance  buying  it  has  been  decided  to  maize  a  summer 
delivery  payment  to  farmers  as  an  emergency  measure.     This  payment  xvill 
amount  to  an  increase  from '50  percent  to  75  in  the  contribution  made  by 
the  exchequer  under  the  Land-Eertility  Scheme.     It  v/ill  be  payable  in 
respect  of  the  cost  of  deliveries  made  under  the  plan  ar.d  vrill  be  received 
by  occupiers  of  agricultural  land  during  the  period  from  mid-May  to  the  end 
of  August.'  This  payment  is  intended. as  compensation  for  the  inconvenience 
and  additional  costs  that  might  be  involved  in  storage  and  double  handling 
of  lime  supplies. 
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mON  DEFIHSD  AS  WAR  MATEEIEL.     (Canadian  Textile  Journal,  July  3) 
Kylon  and  nylon  products  have  "been  declared  "supplies"  under  the  Canadian 
Munitions  and  Supply  Act.     Wartime  control  of  nylon  is  necessary'-  since  it 
is  likely  to  "be  used  in  large  q.ua.ntities  in  the  manufacture  of  parachutes 
and  for  other  war  requirements.     Sales  of  nylon  yams  are  controlled  "by 
the  Department  of  Munitions  and  Supply,  with  small  quantities  "being  used 
in  Canada  for  experimental  purposes.    Use  of  nylon  for  civilian  purposes 
was  prohibited  in  the  early  part  of  this  year.     Imports  of  nylon  yarns  in- 
to Canada  from  United  States  in  19^41  totalled  nearly  70,000  pounds.  Re- 
strictions in  19^2  reduced  imports  to  8,530  pounds  in  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year. 

CONSERVIITG- PACKAGES.     (Market  Growers  Journal,  July)     The  National 
League  of  Wholesale  ?resh  Fruit  and  Vegeta'ble  Distri"butors  and  the  (Quarter- 
master Corps  in  the  Army  are  setting  a  good  example  for  other  marketing 
agencies.     They  are  encouraging  the  salvage  and  return  of  packages  used  for 
marketing  of  vegeta"bles  delivered  to  the  many  camps  a"bout  the  country. 
Growers  and  local  organizations  o-ught  to  see  to  it  that  packages  are  not 
wasted  in  our  cities.     'The  time  to  gather  them  up  is  during  the  season  when 
things  are  shipped  in.    When  local  produce  is  most  a"bundant,  outside  ship- 
ments are  materially  reduced  and  the  number  of  containers  availa"ble  is 
meager.    In  m.any  cases  packages  are  still  "being  used  for  grocery  deliveries 
to  households,  are  "broken  up,  or  are  put  out  with  the  gar"bage, 

INTER-AMERICAN  COOPERATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  (Agriculture 
in  the  Americas,  July)     Conspicuous  among  the  groups  engaged  in  strengthen- 
ing inter-American  agricultural  relations  has  "been  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Inter-American  Cooperation  in  Agricultural  Education.     Its  chairman, 
Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  Assistant  Dean  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of 
California,  says:    Much  of  the  time  of  the  committee  has  "been  devoted  to 
plans  for  the  esta"blishment  of  the  proposed  Inter-American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences.    Attention  has  "been  given  to  the  location,  organi- 
zation, and  lines  of  vrork  of  this  institution,  vrhich  promises  to  "be  one  of 
the  most  important  contri"butions  to  hemispheric  economic  solidarity. 

The  out"break  of  war  with  its  emphasis  on  strategic  materials,  shortage 
of  transportation,  and  limitation  on  travel  have  served  to  intensify  rather 
than  diminish  the  committee's  activities.    Any  permanent  post-war  plan  must 
include  adequate  recognition  of  and  provision  for  sound  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  all  the  Americas.    Education  in  this  direction  is  "basic. 

VICTORI  GARDEN  HAF7E3T  SFOIiTS.     (Florists  Exchange  and  Horticultural 
Trade  World,  J^aly  h)     The  now  fully  organized  council  sponsoring  l^'ictory 
Garden  shows  now  operates  from  a  special  office  at  230  West  hist.  St.,  New 
York  City.     J.W,  Johnston  has  "been  apioointed  managing  director  to  whom  all 
inquiries  should  "be  directed. 
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SAUDBLASTINO  "EHSATZ"  PROCESS  III  BLMGHIITG  WALI^UTS.  (Science 
Service  release,  June  26)    Sandblasting  may  "Decome  the  wartime  "ersatz" 
for  the  chlorine  "bleaching  process  used  in  preparing  California  walnuts 
for  market.    Bleaching  is  done  not  merely  to  make  the  walnuts  look  more 
attractive,  hut  to  disclose  shell  defects  not  visihle  on  unbleached  nuts. 
The  fnait  -oroducts  laboratory  of  the  California  Colle^^  of  Agriculture  is 
now  working  on  the  sandblasting  process.     It  bleaches  the  shells  satis-^ 
factorily;  the  problem  now  is  to  keep  fine  sand  grains  from  sifting  into 
the  nuts  through  cracks  in  the  shells. 

SCIENTISTS  km  MACHINERY  01  THE  STATS.     (Article  by  this  title  in 
Scientific  Monthly,  July)    There  must  be  some  broad  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  —  people  as  a  v^bole,  and  of  smaller  groups,  say 
farmers,  workers,  tenants,  school  children,  investors,  folk  in  the  G-reat 
Plains,  and  other  overlapping  groups.     These  must  be  understood  in  relation 
to  one  another,  to  general  and  local  economic  and  social  foixies,  an.d  to  the 
environment.     In  planning  agreicultural  research,  for  example,  a  first 
question  is,  v/hat  are  the  limiting  factors  —  what  are  the  things  that  are 
preventing  our  farm  people  from  realizing  a  fuller  life  based  upon  adequate 
income,  health,  education,  and  the  other  values  that  must  be  recognised? 

Constantly  agricultural  scientists  must  be  examining,  and  reexamining 
the  whole  field  of  agriculture  and  the  problems  developing  on  farms  if  they 
are  to  keep  their  resea^rch  and  their  science  symmetrical  in  respect  to  its 
function.     The  sajne  is  true  in  other  fields,  large  and  small,  with  due 
account  taken  of  their  many  overlapping  relationships.     This  need  for 
dynamic  symmetry  extends  to  fundgjnental  research  as  well  as  to  that  dealing 
with  the  apxtlication  of  fundamental  principles.     If  we  take  a  irrider  view 
of  society  as  a  whole,  this  kind  of  examination,  by  scientists,  should  ex- 
tend throughout  our  culture. 

JAEv^  ^.qUIPMENT  mST  ISAGH  FAiadlPiS.     (Implement  &  Tractor,  June  20) 
To  assure  delivery  of  essential  equipment  to  the  Am.erican  farmer,  the  War 
Production  board  has  ordered  that  products  manufactured  under  its  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  program  must  actually  reach  the  farm,  and  must  not 
be  diverted  to  industrial  or  other  non-agricultural  uses.     The  order  provides 
that  no  one  may  sell  farm  machinery  and  equipment  or  attachment  which  he 
knows  v/ill  not  be  used  by  the  ultimate  cons'amer  for  the  production  or  care 
of  crops,  livestock  or  other  produce  on  a  farm.    Repair  parts  are  not  covered 
by  the  order. 

LEATHER  SHORTAGES  LOOM  IN  BRITAIN.     (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly.  June 
27)    English  harnessmaJcers  are  having  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  increas- 
ing demajids  for  harness,  largely  because  of  shortages  in  materials.  The 
strong  demand  is  due  to  increased  agricultural  activities  and  to  gasoline 
shortages.     The  situation  is  an  indication  of  difficulties  appearing  through- 
out various  trades  vrhich  manufacture  or  use  miscellaneous  leather  products.  . 
At  present,  leather  production  stands  at  25  percent  of  normal. 

CEEICIAL  EAT  COLLECTING  STATION.     (Butchers »  Advocate,  July  l)  This 
is  the  sticker  which  will  appear  at  all  retail  meat  shops  a  few  days  after 
the  first  advertising  ax)pears,  opening  the  campaign.     Shops  bearing  this  . 
sticker  will  be  official  collection  stations  for  the  duration  of  the  campaign. 
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DEALER,  KENDEI?ER  PAT  DRIVE  JOBS  OUTL-XNSD.     (The  national  Provisioner, 
Juiie  27)     Instructions  to  Tenderers  and  to  meat  dealers  as  to  their  part 
in  the  nationi^ide  drive  to  salvage  household  fats  have  "been  issued  hy  the 
bureau  of  industrial  conservation  of  the  War  Production  Board.  Puhlic 
announcement  of  the  drive,  through  vrhich  it  is  hoped  to  collect 
Ihs.  of  inedible  grease  annually,  is  expected  later.    Under  the  Chicago 
collection  plan  (which  is  the  model  for  the  national  program)  the  housewife 
is  paid  ^(6  per  Ih.  and  the  retailer  is  allovred       per  Ih.  for  weighing  and 
"buying  the  waste  household  greases.     Thus  the  renderer  is  paying       per  Ih. 
The  price  paid  the  housewife  should  he  the  Tenderer's  price,  less  Id^  for 
handling. 

POBE-ION  REC^UIEEMSNTS  BR^CH  IH  PRIORITIES  BUREAU.     (Victory,  June 
30)    Establishment  of  a  foreign  requirements  branch  in  the  Bureau  of 
Priorities  has  been  announced.     The  new  branch  vdll  be  headed  by  Fred 
Lavis,  Jr.     The  Foreign  requirements  branch  vrill  serve  as  liaison  on 
priority  matters  betvreen  the  VTar  Production  Board,  the  Lend-Lease  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  will  receive  all  applications 
for  priority  assistance  from  foreign  governments  or  purchasers  in  foreign 
countries  (except  Canada)  received  through  these  agencies. 

LATIN  AIvEEHIGA  NOW  TRADES  WITH  ITSELF.     (Article  by  this  title  "in 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  June  27)    Many  reports  reflect  the  booming  growth 
of  inter-Latin-American  trade,    Bolivia  has  established  a  commercial  agency 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  an  attempt  to  develop  new  markets  for  its  petroleum, 
minerals,  and  agricultural  products.    Argentine  firms  are  now  canvassing 
Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador.     Salesmen  from  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile  now 
visit  Venezuela,     The  Lloyd-Bras ileiro  Line  has  been  asked  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  assign  ..  one  of  its  boats  to  a  new  Brazilian-Mexican  trade  route. 
The  Peruvian  Government  ha,s  sent  a  trade  mission  to  Venezuela,'    The  Dominican 
Republic  works  toward  achieving  its  ambition  of  becoming  "the  Breadbasket  of 
the  Caribbean"  by  increasing  its  trade  with  Latin  America  (mainly  the  islands) 
in  13kl  by  70  percent  ($668,000)  over  19^0. 

How  much  of  this  general  expansion  in  inter-Latin-American  trade  is 
permanent,  hovr  much  of  Latin  America's  import-export  trade  will  revert  to 
old  channels  as  it  did  after  the  First  World  War?    It  is  evident,  that  Latin 
America,,  at  the  end  of  this  war,  will  have  built  some  habits,  as  well  as 
organizations,  which  v;ill  expand;  some  changes,  commercial  evolutions, 
brought  on  by  the  war  will  be  permanent.    A  much  better  transportation  system, 
greater  producing  and  consuming  capacity,  a  more  ccrefully  thought-out  econ- 
omy, many  new  industries,  will  survive  —  and  expand.     The  future  of  Latin 
America's  internal  commerce  and  economics  cannot  escape  being  influenced  by 
this  new  trade  tendency.     It  can,  in  some  instances,  produce  losses  for  us; 
but  it  can  also  be,  to  an  even  greater  extent,  our  hemispheric  gain. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAI4INATI0N.    Personnel  Officers  Needed.  An  opportunity 
to  make  your  record  available  for  consideration  for  civilian  War  Service. 
Positions  to  be  filled:    Personnel  Officer,        6OO  to  $6,500;  Personnel 
Assistant,  $2,600  to  $3,800.    No.  2^3  (Unassembled).    Applications  will  be 
accepted  until  the  needs  of  the  service  have  been  met.     If  an  excessive  number 
is  received,  only  a  number  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  service  will 
be  examined  in  order  of  receipt.    Appointments  vrill  be  known  as  War  Service 
appointments.     Such  appointments  generally  will  be  for  the  duration  of  the 
War.^   -  - 
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the' prospec t  that  their  market  in  the  United  States  will  he  sharply  curtailed 
hecause  of  -the  shipping  shortage,  and  impressed  with  the  good  effect  of 
their  advertising  camr^aign  in  the  United  States,  Brazilian  coffee  growers 
are  planning  to  advertise  their  product  in  the.  home  market  and  may  i;ry  some 
of  the  eaine  crjpy  appeal  that  was  so  s^iccessful  in  the  United  States,  :  '  ' 

Jrom  1900  to  193 7 »  coffee  consumption  in  the  United  States  increased 
frm  lO"!  to  almost  13i  Ih,  a  person,  "but  "betv.'een  1937  and  19^1 »  when  a 
steady  flov/  of  advertising  v.^as  used  in  the  United  Sta.tes  press,  there  was 
a  further  jump  of  more  than  3  Iced  coffee  is  im  almost  unkno^/Ti  drink 

in  Brazil,  despite  tho  heat  and  the  cheapness  of  coffee,  and  the  use  of 
coffee  as  a  flavoring  for  ice  cream,  cakes,  and  candy  is  unheard  of. 

HEDGE  PLANTS  lOR  THE  1T0RTHS31T  GEEAT  PLAINS.     (New  Farmers*  bulletin, 
Ni^,  IS9S)     Hedge  plants  for  protective  and  ornamental  purposes  in  formally 
sheared  or  sometimes  ^intrimmed  hedges,  and  also  individually  or  in  groups, 
have  "broad  appeal  to ,  landownerw=; .     I^^ere  mixed  shnihhery  cannot  he  fitted  in 
"because  the  area    is  limited,  a  hedge  is  desirahle.     Such  hedges  may  tp.ke 
the  place,  of  fences  on  larger  properties  and.  may  also  serve  as  windbreaks. 
To  ascertain  the  kinds  of  tree  sind  shrub  species  for  conditions  on  the  ^ 
northern  Great  Plains  area  in  which  the  Mandan  station  is  located,  a  fi^ld  I 
test  of  shrubs,  trees,  arid  roses  of  known  hardiness  v/as  inaug^jreted  at  the  I 
Ni«^rthern  Great  Plains  Pield  Station,  Mandan,  N,Dak,,  in  1915  and  with  some  | 
later  additions  has  been  continued  to  date.    A  fairly  large  number  of  species 
were  fsund  to  sur^^ive  general  conditions  from  15  to  20  years.     (?.B.  is 
available  from  Office  of  Information,  U.S.D.A.,  Washington.) 

MILK  FOR  BHITISK  MOTHEES,  CKILDE5N.     (Dairy  Pecord,  July  1)  Mothers, 
babies,  and  school  children  will  be  provided  v'ith  ample  quantities  of  re- 
constituted milk  next  winter  because  Britain  has  large  qu^.ntities  of  powdered 
milk  in  the  United  States  ready  to  be  brought  to  this  country,  Lord  VToolton, 
Food  iMinister,  told  the  National  Baby  Welfare  Council  last  v/eek.  Lord 
Woolton  told  the  conference  that  huge  ojaantities  of  American  spraj'^-dried  \ 
milk  were  being  allocated  for  British  use  and  that  pjnple  amounts  of  this 
type  of  dried  skim  would  be  available  for  reconstituted  milk  for  older 
children  and  adults  and  that  there  would  also  be  available  sufficient 
quantities  of  powdered  whole  milk  for  infants  and  small  children. 

HA.UTDITTG  MILK  AND  GPEAiM  COOPEPATIVELY.     (Editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman. 
July  10)     The  labor  and  tire  situation  is  causing  ov/ncrs  of  creameries  and 
fan:ierg  to  consider  developing  a  more  efficient  system  of  trrnsporting  creamj 
and  m- Ik  from  the  farm  to  the  factory.    Before  the  advent  of  the  tiuck,  it 
v^as  not  uncommon  for  several  farmer?  to  get  together  and  ha-il  their  milk 
cooperatively,"    This  brought  each  frrmer  to  town  at  least  one  day 'a  week 
and  took  practically  a  half  day's  time  a  week  to  deliver  his  milk  or  cream. 
The  advent  of  the  truck  ha,s  largely  eliminated  this  coo-oerative  effort  in 
transporting  milk  rxA.  cream,  but  now  the  lack  of  mbber  is  bringing  to  the 
consideration  of  both  the  fa.rmer  and  the  factory  operator  the  cost  of  delive 
ing  dairy  products  to  factories  for  processing.    Under  present  conditions 
it  seems  there  could  be  developed  through  cooperation  of  neighbors  a  more 
efficient  system  of  transporting  milk  or. cream  to  the  creamery  or  other 
manufacturing  institutions. 
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COEEUG-AOIED  PAPEH  EOG  CASES.     (!Jew  Jersey  Farm  and  Garden,  July) 
The  Tri-County  Cooperative  Auction  Market  Association,  Eights toi'/n,  IT. J., 
has  distributed  fity  corrugated  paper  egg  cases  among  its  producers.  It 
is  of,  a  new  design  and  is  on  trial  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  reaction 
may  result  from  their  use  "by  "both  "buyer  and  producers.     These  cases  are 
admittedly  less  sturdy  than  wooden  onfe's,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  handling 
sometimes  too  roughly.    Second-hand  egg  cases  will  "become  more  scarce  as  . 
the  V7ar  continues,  with  the  added  possi"bility  of  new  wood  material  also 
"becoming  scarce.    Paper,  we  are  assured,  can  he  had  in  a"bundance  for  this 
purpose,  and  egg  cases  made  from  it,  if  used  in  large  quantities,  would 
he  somewhat  cheaper  than  wood,  the  main  difference  in  price  resulting  from 
less  cost  in  assemhling  and  transportation. 

WIGKAJH)  APPLAUDS  I3CA.     (Poultry  Supply  Dealer,  July)     In  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  coming  Victory  Bally  and  Conference  (at  G-rand  Hapids, 
Mich,,  July  21-2U)  and  the  v/ar  efforts  of  the  Association^    Claude  E. 
Vickard,  Secretarj^  of  Agriculture,  said:     "Tlie  poultry  industry  has  heen 
called  upon  to  do  a  large  and  important  jo"b  in  the  Tood-f  or-Ereedom  program. 
The  :^oh  is  "being  done  and  the  egg  production  goal  for  19^2  is  "being  reached. 
ITo  small  part  of  this  achievement  is  the  resiolt  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
individual  hatcherymen  in  providing  the  producers  v/ith  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  high— grade  chicks.     The  International  Ba'oy  Chick  Association  is  to  "be 
commended  for  its  aid  to  hatcherj'men  in  producing  high-quality  chicks  to 
enahle  poultrymen  to  meet  prodtKJtion  goals. " 

WOODEN  TIHSS  IITTRODUCED  BY  M3MPHIS  ICE  COtCPANTY.     (Ice  and  Befrigera- 
tion,  July)    A  tire  of  wood  and  steel  has  "been  made  and  used  successfully 
as  a  substitute  for  pneumatic  tires.     The  su"bstitute  is  made  hy  taking  an 
automo"bile  wheel  and  mounting  3i  inch  "blocks  of  ash  wood  on  it,  then  cap- 
ping them  with  a  steel  rim.     The  garage  superintendent  for  the  company.  . 
estimates  these  tires  will  wear  at  least  five  years  compared  with  the 
average  of  three  years  service  for  rub  "be  r  .tires.     The  wood  is  cut  into  four 
sections  and  clamped  to  the  wheel  "by  large  holts  through  the  rim.  Then  a 
blacksmith  attaches  the  steel  rim,  heated,  which  causes  it  to  exp-and,  and 
then  quickly  cooled  causing  it  to  contract  onto  the  wooCl^-     It-  is  then 
fastened  in  place  wit>i;  iron  pins.    A  St.  Louis  company  which  operates  a 
fleet  of  newspaper  deliver^,''  trucks  has  used  this  tire  and  has  ordered  50 
sets  for  use  on  its  trucks. 

IMPORT  COUTBOL:  AID  TO  VICTOBI.     (Article  hy  this  title  in  Eoreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  July  h)     To  halt  waste  of  shipping  space  on  unessential, 
commodities,  when  shipping  is  utterly  vital  for  winning  the  war,  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  take  restrictive  and 
directive  measures  regarding  this  Nation's  imports. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  EOH  EL  SALVADOR,  NICARAGUA.     (Agriculture  in 
the  Americas,  July)    Preliminary  agreements  have  "been  reached  "by  the 
United  States  government,  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
governments  of  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  for  esta"blishment  .of  .agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  those  countries.     The  accords  are  similar  to  the 
one  recently  signed  with  Peru,  v;hich  provided  for  a  cooperative  experiment 
station  at  Tingo  Maria  in  that  country.     In  each  case,  the  Latin  American 
government  is  to  supply  land  and  TDuildings,  with  the  United  States  provid- 
ing certain  scientific  personnel  and  eq.uipment  not  available  in  Central  I 
America,     The  headquarters  of  the  Salvadoran  station  will  he  at  Hacienda 
Zapotitan,     In  Nicaragua,  the  project  will  center  near  the  town  of  Recreo. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  CONGRESS  DATES.  (Hoard* s.  Dairyman,  July  10) "  Th^'  thirty- 
third  annual  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  and  Allied  Shows  will  he  held  at  Waterloo, 
lowac  SepteiQDer  7-13  inclusive,  or  three  v/eeks  in  advance  of  the  originally  j 
announ.ced  dates.     The  change  has  been  made  to  accommodate  dairy  cattle  i 
exhihitors  and  to  foTin  ■  a  more  compact  circuit  with  the  leading  fairs  that 
will  he  held  in  the  Central  West,    All  of  the  national  and  state  ..judging 
and  demonstration  contests  will  he  held  as  usual...'  The  educational  exhibits 
and  events  of  the  week  will  all  he  keyed  to  the  EfF  program,         :  - . 

WAX  FOR  "l^CETA3LES.     (Market  Or©s*ers  Journal »  July)  Approximately 
65*^  of  the  tomatoes  shipped  out  of  California  are  waxed,  according  to  the 
University  of  California.     The  principal  advantages  of  waxing  vegetables 
are  retarding  of  evaporation,  with  consequent  shrinking  and  shriveling  of 
the  fruit;  and  improvement  of  appearance.     Reduction  of  moisture,  loss  is 
reflected  in  table  quality.  ' 

Wax  is  applied  in  several  different  forms.     Some  are  using  water  emul-  j 
sion  for  v/hich  special  drying  equipment  is  required.    Wax  is  also  applied  , 
in  solution  in  a  light  hydrocarbon  somewhat  more  volatile  thsm  gasoline. 
Another  form  of  wax  application  is  spraying  hot  melted  wax.     This  method 
is  .  simple  and  requires:  no  drying  equipment. 

CANADIAN  COTTON  WAR  ORDERS-.     (Canadian  Textile  Journal,  July  3) 
Production  of  cotton  goods  in  Canada  against  direct  and  indirect  vrar  orders 
is  now  at  the  rate  of  215  million  yards  annually.    Principal  items  include 
aircraft  fabric,  ammunition  pouches,  anti-gas  cloth,  camouflage  netting, 
gun  covers,  parachute  webbing,  power  bags,  unifora  cloth,  web.  equipment  i 
and  other  essentials.    Eully  65  percent  of  the  entire  industry  is  engaged  I 
on  war  goods  and  essential  civilian  lines,    Further  orders  will  be  allocated  | 
to  cotton  mills  by  the  Department  of  Munitions  and  Supply  within  the  next^  .' 
month,  calling  for  approximately  30  million  yards  of  a  v/ide  range  of  materials 
Present  rate  of  war  goods  production  will  therefore  continue  well  into  19^3»  | 
These  figures  emphasize  the  basic  importance  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the 
war, 

ORANGE  OIL  FROM  BRAZIL.     (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  June  27)  Brazil, 
home  of  the  navel  orange,  is  now  rated  as  the  largest  producer  of  orange 
oil  for  the  American  market,  says  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inters 
American  Affaire,     The  growth  of  Brazil's  orange  industry  within  the  past  2 
years  has  been  most  rapid.    Today,  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  alone,  one  finds 
more  than  100  plants  specializing  in  extraction  of  orange  oil  from  orange 
peels,  • 
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PLAIT  CHEESE  DRH^E,     (Dairy  Record,  July  l)    A  13-weeks  nationwide 
cam-paiga  designed  to  move  the  heavy  cheese  suiplus  from  the  market  will 
soon  be  launched.    Underwriting  the  $100,000  advertising  program  vrill  be 
members  of  the  National  Cheese  Institute,  and  the 'state  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  American  Dairy  Association.  '  ADA  will  also  provide 
part  of  the  finances.     Hie  program  v;ill  consist  largely  of  newspaper  , 
advertising  and  of  point  of  sale  material,  ' 

AGHEEMENT  ON  TEA  BUYING  FOR  UNITED  NATIONS,    (Victory,  July  7) 
Tea  for  all  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  purchased  by  the  Ministry  of 
Eood  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was  announced  in  7/ashington  at  a  meeting 
of  the  tea  industry  advisory  committee.    An  understanding  for  the  pu-rchas- 
ing  agreement  has  been  reached  between  representatives  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Eood,  War  Production  Board,  Board  of  3c-oiiomic  Warfare j  S.tate 
Department,  and  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  Mnistry  of  Pood  will  make 
all  purchases  of  tea  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  East  Africa  for  all  of  the  United 
Nations.     The  tea  will  be  allocated  by  a  committee  which  will  have  head- 
quarters in  London,  and  on  which  the  United  States  Government  will  be 
represented.     The  United  States  Government  will  create  an  agency  of  imports, 
purchasing  only  from  the  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

DON^T  WASTE  FOOD!    (National  Butter  and  Cheese  Journal.  July)  Re- 
ducing food  waste  on  the  long  haul  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer  has  always  - 
been  a  challenge  to  American  food  experts.    But  now  consumers  themselves 
are  guilty  of  sabotaging  our  food  supply.    In  cities  large  and  small,  a 
sixth  of  the  food  purchased  is  chucked  into  the  garbage  can  or  otheri'^rise 
lost.    A  survey  of  the  nation *s  garbage  pile  shows  that  the  waste  totals 
302  pounds  a  year  for  each  person  in  Ul2  cities  having  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  53»000,000.     In  New  York  Gity  the  garbage  totals  32B  pounds  a  year 
per  person;  in  Pittsburgh  it  is  3^3  pounds.        Le=?s  wasteful  are  the  people 
"of  Boston,  291  pounds;  Los  Angeles,  285  pounds;  Gleveland,  2S1  pounds; 
Detroit,  2U6  pounds;  Chicago,  212  pomds;  Philadelphis,  203  pounds;  Baltimore 
197  pounds;  and  St.  Louis,  I96  pounds, 

SHIFTING  CHA.NNELS  FOR  MARKETING  MILK.     (Article  by  this  title  in 
Coastal  Cattlemant  July)     Two  channels  —  wholesale  milk  and  farm-skimmed 
cream  —  carry  most  of  the  farmer's  milk  to  market.    But  the  relative  im- 
portance of  these  two  outlets  has  been  s hif ting.    Under  the  pressure  of 
war  demands  for  protective  whole  milk  foods,  the  American  farmer  has  been 
damming  the  ditches  leading  to  the  separator  bov;l  and  diverting  more  and 
more  of  his  product  through  the  wholesale  milk  channel.    Out  of  the  more 
than  93  billion  pounds  of  milk  utilized  for  the  milk,  cream,  and  home-made 
butter  marketed  by  farmers  in  I9U1,  fully  52  billion  pounds  left  the  farm 
as  bulk  whole  milk.     Compared  with  I9U0,  wholesale  milk  gained  a  full  U 
billion  milk-pounds  '>ver  farm-skimmed  cream  as  a  commercial  outlet  for  the 
milk  produced.-    In  19UI  the  cream  sold  by  farmers  was  skimmed  from  about 
billion  pounds  of  milk. 

SALT  FRIEND  OF  MEAT  FLAVOR.     (The  National  Provisi»ner,  June  27) 
Good  salt  is  the  friend  of  fine  meat  flavor.     It  is  particularly  important 
that  high  quality  salli  be  used  in  prepared  meats  since  these  products  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  influences  which  affect  flavor  and  color.    Salt  is  a 
preservative  and,  therefore,  only  high  quality  salt  should  be  used  for  cur- 
ing meat  products  and  sausage. 
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JOBS  FOR  POOD  EEQ^UIEEMENTS  OOMMIT^Ev.  (Editorial  in  Tood,  .Indus.tries, 
July)    When  Donald  M.  Nelson  announced  creation  of  the  War  Eood  Requirements 
Committee  and' appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  as  its  chaiircan, 
the  much  needed  initial  step  was  taken.     It  now  appears  pro"ba"ble  that,  in 
so  far  as  human  endeavors  permit  the  food  problems  of  the  United  Nations 
and  ourselves  will  he  handled,  aggressively  and  according  to  a  unified  plan. 
The  State,  War  and  Navy  Departments ;  the  Board  of  Economic  V/arfare;  the 
Lease-Lend  Administration;  and  the  Civilian.  Supply,  Industry  Operations  and 
Materials  divisions  of  ICPB  are  adequately  represented. 

The  No.  1  joh  of  the  WFRG  is,  of  course,  to  determine  how  much  food 
it- is  necessary  to  produce  and  process  in  the  United  States  during  the  next 
crop  year.     This  must  include  all  the  various  types  of  food  needed.     It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  Secretary  Wickard  has  already  compiled  much  data 
on  this  score  which  he  has  used  as  the  "basis  for  the  farm  production  program. 
No  such  data  or  estimates  appear  to  have  TDeen  made  on  the  No.  2  joh,  the 
survey  of  processing  facilities  in  this  nation,     'The  No.  3  task  is  a  survey 
of  needed  packaging  supplies  and  an  estimate  of  the  packaging  materials., 
expected  to  he  available.     The  No.  k  job  will  he  to  grant  sufficient  material? 
and  building  of  facilities  to  process    and  preserve  the  foods  needed. 

EATS  EROM  DISHIVATER.     (N.Y.  Times,  July  10)    A  method  of  reclaiming 
from  dishwater  large  quantities  of  solid  fat  which  can  be  passed  straight 
to  industry  has  been  devised  by  Miss  Jean  Harwood,  an    IS-year-old  laboratory 
assistant  in  a  lubricant  factory  working  for  the  British  Ministry  of  Supply. 
She  estimates  the  services  should  be  able  to  extract  1,680  pounds  a  month 
from  the  dishwashing  of  1,000  men,  or  a  total  of  some  thousaads  of  tons  a 
month  if  the  method  were  applied  for  every  unit  in  service.     The  laboratory 
in  vrhich  she  works  also  has  perfected  a  process  for  reclaiming  the  residue 
from  used  canned-meat  jars.     "Some  of  our  discoveries  v/ill  revolutionize 
domestic  housec leaning,  "  sd,id  the  manager  of  the  factory,   "and  the  economic 
factor  in  eliminating  industrial  waste  in  peacetime  will  be  enormous."  A 

NEW  EILM  STRIP  ON  BRUCELLOSIS  OE  CATTLE.     "Brucellosis  of  Cattle  1 
(Bang's  Disease)"  is  the  title  of  a  new  film  strip  just  released  by  the  ■ 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,     It  illustrates  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
brucellosis  may  attack  cattle  and  practical  methods  for  its  prevention. 
Brucellosis  testing,  calfhood  vaccination,  sanitation,  and  the  use  of 
disinfectants  in  fighting  the  disease  are  emphasized. 

The  new  strip  contains  kS  illustrations  and  accompanying  explanatory 
statements.     It  was  prepared  cooperatively  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
and  the  Extension  Service.    Department  specialists  point  out  that  effective 
control  of  brucellosl.s  through  the  methods  described  in  the  film  strip 
contributes  to  the'  efficient  production  of  meat,  milk,  and  other  cattle 
products.  ■ 

GROUND  BARLEY  EOR  CATTLE.     (Successful  Farming,  July)  Grinding 
barley,  even  for  calves,  proved  a  paying  practice  at  the  Nebraska  College 
of  Agriculture.     Cattle  receiving  whole  barley  in  a  feeding  test  averaged 
about  30  pounds  lighter  than  the  other  lots.     Cattle  fed  ground  barley 
showed  very  little  difference  in  gain  compared  vrith  those  receiving  corn. 
Spartan  barley,  which  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  kS  pounds  per  bushel 
compared  with  U2  pounds  for  the  older  types,  was  used.. 


Washington,  D.C.,  July  lU, 


USE  0?  SOYA  I^ECITHDT  WILL  SAT'S  SCAB3E  PA^jS.     (?ood  Industries, 
July)    Because  of  economic  dislocations  arising  from  the  war,  soya  lecithin 
is  acquiring  increased  importance  in  improving  the  q-ja,lity,  extending  the 
period  of  stability,  and  cutting  the  costs  of  f  ood~st^jf f s .    Foods  contain- 
ing fats,  egg  yolks  and  vitamins  A  and  Bt  are  particularly  affected.  Sav- 
ings of  impol-tant  fats  may  "be  had  "by  using  lecithin  in  the  confectionery, 
chocolate,  hiscuit  and  "bread  making  industries.     The  period  of  stability 
of  the  edilDle  fats  themselves  may  "be  lengthened  for  long  storage  or  export 
"by  a  trace  of  soya  lecithin.     In  products  such  as  ice  cream,  the  supply 
of  egg  yolk  can  "be  extended  effectively  'oy  a  mixture  of  lecithin  and 
glyceryl  monostearate,    German  military  emergency  rations  contain  lecithin. 

liie  soya  lecithin  commonly  used  is  extracted  from  soyheans  grown  in 
the  United  States.     Tliere  has  "been  a  steady  increase  in  the  soyhean  crop 
and  a  steady  decrease  in  the  price  of  lecithin  until  no>^  it  is  available 
at  reasona'Dle  cost  for  almost  any  ind'ustrial  use.     Soya  lecithin  has-- here- 
tofore "been  looked  upon  as  ^  specialty  ingredient.    But  hecause  of  the 
properties  and  pro'^ed  applications  of  lecithin,  and  "because  of  its  avail- 
ability, soya  lecithin  .justif ia'bly  can  De  regarded  as  a  commodity  xv^hich 
may  assume  first-rar^k  importance  in  the  conservation  of,  and  more  effective 
use  of,  strategic  materials  such  as  fats  and  vitamins, 

COMI'ITISE  DESIG-US  TSR  LII^D  AYIATOH^S  UlTIJOM.     (The  American  I^Ta- 
tional  Fur  &  Market  Journal,  J^uly)     To  ass^jre  the  warmest  and  most  efficient 
clothing  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  the 
Washington  Committee  of  the  American  Hational  Fur  Breeders  Association  has 
"been  working  for  months  with  army  and  navy  supply  authorities.  Experience 
on  the  eastern  European  front  last  vanter  taught  all  nations  the  great 
value  of  fur  clothing.     One  of  the  reasons  v:hy  the' ITazis  s^jffered  so  greatly 
from  the  extremely  rigorous  E:j.ssian  winter  was  that  they  lacked  "oroper 
fur  clothing.     The  Russians,  however,  were  properly  eq^jiipped  with  fur. 
The  committee  had  a  fur-lined  aviator^ s  uniform  designed  a,nd  made  up.  All 
metal  such  as  zippers,  v^as  eliminated  and  the  uniform  was  made  as  light 
and  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possi"ble.    Muskrat  skins  were  used  for  lining. 
The  laniform  consists  of  five  parts;  a  f^JT  lined  parka  with,   hood,  a  fur 
lined  pair  of  trousers  of  overall  design,  a  pair  of  mittens,  a  pair  of 
x^assian  "boots,  and  a  pair  of  heervy  r^ib"ber  shoes  to  go  over  the  Russian 
"boots. 

WATCH  THAT  FIBSJ     (Soil  Conservation,  July)     Some  3,?00  persons 
are  "burned  to  death  in  fires  on  farms  and  in  rural  communities  each  year; 
the  loss  rons  to  a"bout  $200,000,000.    Forest  and  grass  fires  take  an 
enormous  toil  in  property  damage.     Along  with  safeguarding  the  soil,  throw 
out  added  protection  against  farm  fires.     These  are  days  when  we  cannot 
afford  to  v;aste  soils,  farm  property,  or  manpov-er. 
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LOCKER  PLANT'S  PLACE  IH  THE  WAH  PIC'TUEE.     (Qui 6k  Prozen  foods j  ^wie) 
If  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegeta'bles  during  19^3  is  to  "be  cut  drasticallj 
it  v;ill  iDe  necessary  to  utilize  every  possible  altema-tive.    Prozen  food 
locker  plants,  or  local  food  processing  and  frozen  storage  plants,  can 
makie  a  real  contribution  "by  conserving  steel,  tin>  and  rubber.    Por  every 
ton  of  fruits  and  vegetables  stored  by  patrons  in  locker  rooms  that  would 
otherwise  come  out  of  tin  cans,  they  save  ^00  pounds  of  steel  and  approxim^  : 
ately  7  pounds  of  tin,    Por  every  ton  of  locally  produced  foods  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  hauled  to  and  from  terminal  processing  centers  I50 
miles  av^ay,  assijming  that  waste  amounts  to  50  percent  of  the  weight  of  the 
raw  product,  these  plants  release  k^Q  ton  miles  of  transportation  capacity. 

The  estimated  U,100  locker  plants  operating  in  the  United  States  on 
January  1,  19^2,  can  preserve  during  19^2  over  6OO  million  pounds  of  food. 
If  half  of  this  amount  of  locally  produced  food  had  to  be  moved  to  and  from 
terminal  processing  centers  an  average  of  I50  miles  away,  the  total  haul- 
ing involved,  including  the  v/eight  of  v/aste  hauled  to  market  and  packaging 
materials  carried  back  from  the  market,  would  amount  to  67*5  million  ton 
miles  or  33»2  million  miles  for  a  truck  hauling  an  average  load  of  two 
tons.     This  is  the  equivalent  of  202  million  truck  tire  miles  or  7»250 
truck  tires  saved  annually.     This  saving  in  rubber  tires  is  a  real  contribit* 
tion,  J! 

BOLIVIAM  HiamaY  TO  SPUR  POOD  TRANSPORT.     (Agriculture  in  the  M 
ijnericas,  July)     To  facilitate  the  movement  of  foodstuffs  from  the -food-  9 
producing  Santa  Cruz  district  to  the  food-consuming  mining  districts  of  ^ 
the  altiplano,  the  Bolivian  government  plans  to  construct  225  lailes  of 
highway  between  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz.    Por  the  project  a  Bolivian 
development  corporation  will  be  established  v/ith  credit  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,     It  is  to  be  the  first  step  in  a  $25,000,000 
development  program  in  Bolivia  agreed  upon  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference 
of  foreign  ministers, 

PRSIGHT  EFPICIENCY  ON  BRITISH  RAILWAYS.     (Poreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
July  h)     The  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  carrying  enormous  quan*- 
titles  of  freight  and  are  using  less  engine  power  than  usual  to  do  it, 
according  to  reports  in  the  British  press.    Pew  nev;  engines  have  been  built  i 
because  the  steel  was  needed  for  war  weapons.     In  addition,  engines  were 
lost  in  Prance,  a  number  have  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  others  have 
been  loaned  for  use  in  factory  sidings.     To  illustrate  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  freight  transport!  301» 088,461  loaded  car  miles  v/ere  operated 
during  a  recent  month,  which  exceeded  the  I929. pre-war  peak  in  railway 
carryings  by  11,557»632.     The  Central  Wagon  Control  sees  that  more  than 
a  million  cars  controlled  by  the  British  railways  are  vrhere  they  are  wanted  ' 
when  they  are  wanted, 

COOPERATIirS  INSTITUTE  MEETS.     (Hoard»s  Dairyman,  July  Ip)  The  Igth 
annual  session  of  t^e  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  will  gather  on 
the  campus  of  the  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  during  the  week  of 
Aug.  10  to  study  means  of  extending  the  contribution  of  their  organizeir- 
tions  to  the  PfP  program. 
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yBDZSH  TUEKEYS  TO  PROVIDE  TUHCEY  STEAKS.     ( Ice  and  Ep  frige  rat  ion, 
July)    Talcing  turkeys  from  refrigerated  rooms,  turkey  growers  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  will  carve  turkey  steaks^ and  have  sliced  steaks  of  the 
white"  meat  ready  for  a  summer  market,  in- a  new  plan  to  spread  the  turkey 
market  through  the  summed  period*     0?he  turkey  ranchers  of  Washington  state, 
where  511»000  tiirkeys  were  raised  foi:  the  last  holidpy  season  mainly, 
-■Relieve  they,  have- the  key  for  putting  turkeys  in  ganeral  distrihution  "be- 
tween seasons,  or  during  the  dull  smmer  period.    The  steaks  will  be  cut 
from  one -half  to  a  full  inch  in  thickness,  v/ith  tidhits  taken  also  from 
the;  thighs,  "backs  and  wings. 

SEEK  TIN  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PACKINO.     (Poultry  Supply  Dealer,  July) 
Experiments  of  far-reaching  importance  in  finding  a  suitable  substitute 
for  the  fast-diminishing  supply  of  tin  for  packing  eggs  and  other  foods^ 
are  being  conducted  in  Chicago  by  government  experts  working  with  a 
committee  from  the  National  Egg  Products  Association.    Fibre  materials 
and  wood  are  being  used  in  the  present  experiments,     Tlie  liquid  eggs  are 
placed  in  the  experimental  containers,  after  which  a  thermo-electric  cup 
is  placed  over  it  to  determine  time  taken  to  freeze  the  liquid  in  cold 
storage,.  Experiments  also  include  jostling  the  containers  to  determine 
durability  in  resisting  customary  shocks  cncoiantered  in  rail  and  ship 
transit. and  the  usual  handling  incident  thereto, 

GLASS  THAT  FLOATS  FOR  LIFE  PHSSBHTSES,   INSULATION  AGAINST  HEAT,  ■ 
(Science  Service  release,  J^one  29)    Breaking  a  bottle-neck  caused  by 
shortage  of  cork,  a  new  kind  of  glass  that  floats  on  water  is  to  be  used 
in  life  preservers,  life  rafts  and  life  boats.     It  is  a  black,  non- 
transjarent  material  that,  does  not  look  like  ordinary  glass,  Weighing 
only  10  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  "f  oarnglas, '*  as  it  has  been  named,  is  being 
produced  in  Pennsylvania, '    The  material  is  permanently  buoyant  in  water 
and  has  insulating  value.     The  new  glass  is  to  be  marketed  as  insulation 
in-  the  cold  rooms  of  meat-packing  plants,  breweries,  dairies  and  ice;  cream 
plants, 

•SAYS  GAME  HUL^TING  IS  FOSAQE  SA^'ER.     (Denver  report  in  Washington  ■■ 
Post,  July  13)    A  new  industry  may  result  from  big  game  hunting  in  the 
United  S-;:.?--.be^'.,    H*L.  Shartz,  chief  of  the  division  of  wildlife  manr^^ement, 
Forest  ^nr^rioQ-,  says  heretofore  as  many  as  l;50.j.000  deer  hides  have  been 
importao  ^o-nirjally  I  r-om  Tnalland  and  South- America.    3nt  with  imp o^'ts  re- 
duced to  vlial'L:/  needed  goods,  ,  hides  such  as  these,  whi^h  are  infirr^if actured 
into  leatj'cr  viruh  tivice  as  much  as  le?.ther  fro:.:,  beef  h^des,  arc-  crov;ded 
out  of  tlio  ir.porT;  t-^ade,    Americans  hp.ve  never  -save-'d  -leer  hides  in 
commercia.'L  q^..i:..atit.las,  but  this  year  many- 3-' a l^; 5  are  trying  to  a.rren^  a- 
market  foj:  tc^-rse  hides.    Shan-bz  emphasized  thai-  h-unting  must  continue  and 
expand  if  valuable  range  feed  needed  for  livestock  is  to  be  prese^'ved. 
In  most  parts  of  the  V7est,  State  and  forestry  officials  are  apprehensive 
of  the  growing  numbers  of  deer  .and  elk  tha.t  a.re  competing  with  cattle  and 
sheep  for  mountain  range, 

,■  ■       ROADSIDE  MASK5TS.     (New  Jersey  Farm  and  Garden,  July)    Scarcity  of 
cars  on  highways  forebodes  hard  sledding  for  roadside  markets  this  summer. 
This  will  tend  to  increase  shipments  to  city  markets  by  heavy  duty  trucks 
and  they  may  not  be  easy  to  get.     Growers  nearest  to  maiicets  are  certain  to 
benefit  in  an  era  of  truck  and  freiglit  car  curtailment. 


PACKAGIITG  STUDY  AT  PSMSYLVAlTIA.-mTIVSE^ITY.     (iJatidiiai  Butter 
and  Cheese  Journal,  July)    A  study  of  :the  relative  ecionomies  of  handling 
goods  in  "bulk  and  in  packaged  fonn  will; "be  conduftted  iDy  the  VTharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     The  study, 
made  possihle  "by  a  grant  from  the  Containei*  Corporation  of  America  will 
he  conducted  hy  the  marketing  departmeht  with  assistance  of  other  groups-. 
The  original  portion  of  the  study  will  "be  concerned  principally  v/ith  develop- 
ing methods  for  application  of  distributive  cost  analysis  to  the  prohlem- 
of  "bulk  versus  packaged  dis trihution  and  to  discovery  of  significant  data 
revealed  "by  such  analysis.    Plans  call  for  limiting  the  study  to  one  or 
two  widely  used  commodities  distributed  "both  in  packaged  form  and  in  bulk. 

COTTOi^r  TEXTILE  OUTPUT  IN  I9UI  AT  EECOED.     (Victory,  July  7)  ■  The 
cotton  textile  industry  produced  in  19^1  more  than  1C%- billion  linear  yards 
of  cotton  fabrics,  surpassing  all  previous  record's,  it  was  announced  by:  • 
the  WB  and  the  OPA.     The  statement  was  based  on  a  survey  to  obtain  data* 
for  planning  the  G-ovemment's  war  textile  program.    Even  though  the  I9U1 
production  represented  a  25  percent  increase  over  1939  Production,  19^2 
production  v;ill  be  even  larger  than  that  of  19^1.    WPB  found  it  necessary, 
in  view  of  steadily  increasing  military  and  civilian  requirements,  to 
plan  for  an  estimated  12  billion  linear  yard  output  in  19^2.  ' 

The  reason  for  increasing  military  requirements . iB»  of  course,  the 
steadily  increasing  size  of  our  armed  forces.     The  reason  for  increasing 
civilian  requirements  is  the  fact  that  cotton  textiles  are  being  called 
on  to  replace  in  civilian  products  the  silk,  nylon,  and  wool  fabrics,  being 
diverted  to  the-  armed  services,  and  that  a  substantial  part  of  textile 
production  is  being  diverted  to  the  manufacture  of  bagging  and  twine  which 
vrere  formerly  supplied  by  burlap  and  imported  cordage  fibers. 

SWISS  COHSEllVATIOH  MBASUESS .     (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  June  27) 
A  few  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Swiss  G-ovemment,  realizing 
that  imports  of  rav/  materials  would  be  sharply  curtailed,  decided  to  ex-- 
ploit  in  every  way  possible  the  raw  material  in  the  country  and  to.  begin 
systematically  to  collect  and  utilize  all  eseential  waste  products.  Each 
city  and  each  community  has  its  organization  for  the  collection  of  v;aste 
paper,  tin  cans,  tubes,  tinfoil,  rags,  leather,  nibber,  iron  and  other 
metals,  refuse  vegetable  matter,  and  bones.     In  apartment  houses  waste 
is  delivered  to  the  Janitor,  vrho  keeps  in  the  cellar  separate  sacks  for 
old  nexv'spapers,  other  scrap  paper,  rags,  tin  cans,  tooth  paste  and  other 
tub'es,  leather  and  rubber,  and  scrap  metals. 

CAITADIAIT  WOOL  HBSTRICTIONS .     (Canadian  Textile  Journal,  July  3) 
The  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board,  Ottawa,  states  that  in  order  to  con- 
serve wool  supplies  weavers  and  spinners  must  after  August  1  obtain  a 
permit  before  putting  into  process  for  civilian  prod^jiction  any  fabric  or 
hand  knitting  yarn  containing  wool.    Weavers  and  spinners  vrill  be  licensed 
under  authority  of  the  board.    Purpose  of  the  new  regulations  is  to  control 
the  proportionate  use  of  wool  and  substitutes  for  wool  in  fabric  and  yam. 
The  licensing  plan  vrill  also  provide  accurate  information  to  assist  in  such 
simplification  and  standardization  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  advisable. 
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Washington,  D.C.,  July  I5,  19^2 

•  "^^TEESLY  l^'EATESH  AiTT  CHOP  BUILSTI:!.    Aside  frozi  too  much  rain  in 
portions  of  the  Ohio  and  central  Mississippi  Valleys  where  wheat  harvest 
and  haying  were  delayed  and  needed  cultivation  of  row  croDs  prevented, 
recent  weather  in  the  princiioal  crop  growing  sections  of  the  co^ontry  has 
"been  nearly  ideal,  especially  in  the  G-reat  Plains  and  central-northern 
localities.    Except  in  the  wet  areas,  farm  work  made  excellent  progress 
and  agricultural  prospects  are  good  over  an  unusually  large  percentage  of 
the  country. 

Heavy  showers  in  many  places  in-  the  Ohio  and  central  Mississippi 
Valleys,  caused  considerahle  dela.y  to  winter  wheat  harvest,  hut  this  work 
is  now  well  along,  in  most  sections;  further  lodging  is  reported  in  wetter 
localities.     Threshing  has  "begun  in  some  places.     Weather  in  central- 
northern  States  remained  nearly  ideal  for  spring  wheat.     It  is  maturing 
rapidly,  filling  well,  and,  in  southern  portions  of  the  helt,  ripening 
fast.     In  the  Pacific  ITorthwest  harvest  ha,s  "begun  in  south-central  Washington, 
with  yields  good. 

Vrith  warmer  weather  in  the  western  and  north-vrestem  corn  helt,  the 
crop  responded  rapidly  to  improved  v/eather.     In  limited  areas  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  especially  central  and  southern  Illinois,  fields  continue  too  wet, 
with  plants  on  low'lands  yellowing  and  fields  v;eedy. 

In  the  Cotton  Belt  temperatures  v;ere  ahove  normal  and  weather  mostly 
fair,  making  a  good  week  for  cotton.     In  Texas  there  were  some  damaging 
heavy  rains  in  south-central  and  southern  loca.lities.     In  the  central  States 
of  the  "belt  progress  and  condition  were  mostly  good.     In  the  eastern  helt 
the  weather  v^a^  generally  favorp."ble. 

Truck  and  miscellaneous  crops  made  fair  to  good  advpjice  in  pr^^.ctically 
all  sections.     To"bacco  is  in  good  condition  in  the  Southea.st  and  is  doing 
well  on  uplands  in  Kentucky.     Sugar  beets  are  in  good  condition  generally. 
Soybeans  are  good  to  excellent  in  central  valleys,  although  locally  poor 
in  wet  areas.    Frij.it  continues  to  do  v^ell  generally. 

Pastures  are  in  good  to  excellent  condition  in  the  East  and  most  of 
the  Great  Plains,     Sanges  need  rain  in  a  consid.era"blo  southwestern  area, 
but  livestock  continue  in  good  shape.     Showers  retp.rded  haying  in  parts 
of  the  Enst  and  ITortheast,  hut  in  many  central  sections  the  second  crop 
of  hay  and  alfalfa  has  been " secured. 

PEEUVIA2T  LOANS  TO  HELP  MAIHTAIIT  EOOD  SUPPLY.     (Agriculture,  in  the 
Americas,  July)     The  Industrial  Bank  of  Peru  has  been  empovrered  to  grant 
loans  for' improving  the  CQ^jntry*s  food  supply  and  shipping  facilities. 
These  credits  vrill  be  used  to  open  nev  foodstuffs  plant,  enlarge  the  exist- 
ing ones,  and  to  organize  fishing  enterprises  and  purchase  vessels  pjid 
eq.uipment. 


\ 
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"STORY  OP  NEW  BOOK  FOR  STUDENTS.     (Butchers »  Advocate, 

July  8)    As  a  contrilDution  to  vocational  educe^tion  in  the  production  and 
distrihution  of  foods,  which  has  heen  greatly  stimulated  "by  the  war, 
Svrift  &  Co.  has  published  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  "The  Story  of 
Meat"  for  students  of  high  school  age.    First  published  three  years  ago 
"by  Sirrift  and  distributed  to  vocational  educators  and  students  in  meat 
merchandising  classes,  the  hook  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  notable  experi- 
ment in  cooperation  between  education  and  industry.     It  is  written  in  a 
scientific  and  objective  manner,  free  from  commercial  exploitation, 

A  PEACF  OE  A  REPORT.     (Consumers'  G-uide,  July)     Reports  indicate 
that  a  big  crop  of  peaches  is  on  the  vray.     They  come  from  G-eorgia,  the 
Carolines,  and  Arkansas,     California's  peach  crop  looks  good.  From 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  come  favorable  reports.    Even  though 
frosts  this  spring  did  heavy  damage  in  some  Midwestern  States,  19^2's. 
peach  total  for  the  whole  country  looks  like  a  v;hopper.    Last  year's 
crop,  the  second  largest  of  record,  was  69  million  bushelSr    Maybe  tha,t 
can't  be  equa.led  this  year,  but  there's  no  doubt  that  peaches  in  quantity 
will  be  on  hand  for  dessert,  for  canning,  for  drying. 

Peach  plpjitings  ?ire  on  the  rise.     In  19^0»  the  last  year  vre  counted 
them.,  69  million  peach  trees  grevj  in  our  orchards,  compared  with  67 
million  in  1935«    Although  the  number  of  trees  of  bearing  age  slid  off, 
the  number  of  trees  growing  up  to  the  bearing  age  jumped  from  about  13 
million  to  almost  22  million.     In  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas, 
new  peach  pla,ntings  have  been  especially  heavy  in  recent  years, 

NSW  CHINCH  BUG  DUST  SHOWS  PROMISE.     (The  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association  Record,  July)    A  nev;  chinch  bug  dust  developed  at  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station  is  being  mixed  and  bagged  by  the  Adams  County 
Shipping  Association  and  55 » 000  pounds  of  it  are  available.     The  new 
poison,  dinitro  chinch  bug  dust,  was  developed  under  the  direction  of 
W.P.  Flint,  chief  entomologist  of  the  State  Natural  History  Survey,  and 
Illinois  station.  The  poison  takes  the  place  of  creosote  barriers  as 
creosote  cannot  be  obtained  for  insect  eradication  because  it  is  being 
used  for  war  purposes.     Dinitro  dust  ha.s  an  advantage  over  creosote  in 
that  it  kills  the  pest,  while  creosote  was  only  a  repellent. 

Flint  reports  the  new  dust  has  br^en  tried  out  for  two  years  on  the 
university  farm.     In  19^1  experiments  vrere  carried  on  with  five  farms  in 
the  state  and  four  reported  satisfactory  results.    IVhile  Flint  believes 
little  chinch  bvig  dust  probably  will  be  needed  this  season  if  there  are 
continued  ra.ins,  he  reports  that  the  dinitro  dust  experimentation  has  been 
carried  far  enough  to  v/arrant  the  use  of  it  in  a  general  vray  on  Illinois 
farms  this  year, 

ALCOHOL  FROM  I^fHEAT  IN  AUSTRALIA,  CAl^ADA.     (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly. 
July  U)    Plans  are  under  way  in  Australia  to  produce  pov^er  alcohol  from 
Surplus  wheat,  according  to  reports  which  indicate  that  as  soon  as 
arrangements  have  been  concluded  distillery  sites  will  be  selected  in 
v^heat-growing  areas....  To  relieve  the  moliasses  shortage,  wheat  will  be 
used  as  a  raw  material  by  Canadian  distillers  of  industrial  alcohol,  Ac- 
Cording  to  official  estimates,  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  vrili  be  needed  annually  for  this  purpose. 
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^.;:.EOTSNONE  ROOT  SUEVEY  IS  STARTED.     (Agriculture  in  the  Americas, 
Julyi    A  program ' to  encourage  increasod  production  in  the  Amazon  Valley 
of  high-grade  rotenone-hearing  roots  has  "been  undertaken  "by  the  govern-^ 
ments  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States.   -The  first  step  i.s' a  preliminary 
survey  of  wild  rotenone  plant  resources  of  the  Valley,  which  is  "being 
made  "by  agricultural  scientists  of  the  two  countries.     In  the  party  are 
Dr.  W.  ^jidrev/  Archer,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  E.G.  Highee,  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  "both  of  whom  are  experienced  in  agri- 
cultural exploration  and  production  in  Latin  America.     The  men  arrived 
in  June  at  the  Institute  Agronomic 0  do  Norte  in  Belem,  headquarters  for 
the  survey,     Rotenone,  one  of  the  most  potent  insecticides  in  use  today, 
is  contained  in  the  roots  of  certain  vrild  plants  01  the  tropics. 

COHT  DOLLED  TIP  FOR  MARKET.     (New  Jersey  Farm  and  Garden,  July) 
A  new  dress  to  doll  up  evest  corn  for  the  market  is  a  green  open-mesh 
sack,  to  contain  ahout  fifty  ears.     It  has  alreac^y  "been  used  i^rith  success 
in  T©-xas  and  other  Southern  states,  from  v;hich  shipments  are  made  under 
crusned  ice.     Its  cost  is  slightly  less  than  the  present-day  price  of 
"baskets,  "but  it  takes  two  pairs  of  hands  to  do  a  good  packing  job,  where- 
as one  man  can  put  up  an  attractive  "basket.     It,  and  a  new  type  crate 
designed  especially  for  corn,  may  have  limited  use  here  in  seasons  to 
come, 

REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  TRAGK-IAYI^Ta  TIACTORS  LIMITED.     (War  Letter  for 
Agriculture,  July  13)    Production  and  distribution  of  repair  parts  for 
track-laying  tractors  have  been  restricted  by  ^*/PB  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  for  essential  uses.    At  present,  due  to  uneven  distribution  there 
is  a  shortage  of  certain  repair  parts  for  trrctors  used  on  vital  projects, 
including  agricultural  operations  closely  related  to  the  war  program. 

The  W3  action  limits  manufacturers  as  to  the  q^iantity  of  output: 
they  must  sell  kO  percent  of  their  total  production  to  the  Army  and  ITavy 
they  cannot  sell,  to  any  authorized  distributor  or  dealer  (during  any 
calendar  quarter),  more  than  60  percent  of  the  deliveries  made  to  such 
distributors  or  dealers  the  preceding  6  months.     The  order  also  provides 
that  before  selling  repe.ir  parts  to  any  person,  distributors  and  dealers 
must  obtain  a  statement  of  type  of  track-laying  tractor  to  be  repaired, 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  m.inimum  quantity  of  parts 
necessary  to  put  the  equipment  in  serviceable  condition.     They  are  also 
prohibited  from  delivering  more  parts  than  a.re  necessary  to  meet  a  person's 
minimum  requirements. 

AFRICA  KiAY  TAKE  EUROPS»S  SURPLUS  POPULATION  AFTER  THE  WAR.  (Science 
Service  release,  July  3)    Africa  may  play  the  role  in  the  last  half  of  the 
20th  century,  and'  the  beginning  of  the  21st,   that  America  played  in  the 
19th  as  absorber  of  Europe's  population  surpluses,  suggests  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.     One  reason  for  the  relatively  peaceful  state 
of  the  world  for  a  hundred  years  after  Waterloo  was  the  availability  of 
open  lands  in  America,  Australia  and  !Tcvr  Zealand  for  people  crovrded  out  of 
Europe.    Africa,  although  the  second  of  the  continents  in  area,  has  a 
population  of  only  1^0,000,000,  and  it  could  support  at  least  double  that 
number.    Nor  would  the  migration  of  large  numbers  of  white  people  to  Africa 
necessarily  mean  the  decline  of  the  Negro  race  in  its  home  lands,  Africa 
needs  and  can  adequately  support  a  much  larger  Negro  population  than  it 
now  has. 
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JAPS  TO  PAM  IN  AHmTSAS;    (Pathfinder,  July  11)    Ten  thousand 
Japanese  evacuees  from  the  restricted  district  of  California  are  to  "be 
settled  on  10,000  acres  of  rich  delta  land  in  Desha  County,  Ark.,  just 
south  of  where  the  Arkansas  River  flows  into  the  Mississippi.     They  will 
first  "be  set  to  clearing  the  area  of  second  growth  timher,  which  will 
yield  cross  ties,  staves,  heading  "blocks  and  lumber,  and  later  they  will 
.grovr  such  crops  as  cotton,  oats,  soybeans,  alfalfa,  corn  and  vegeta,"bles  — • 
first  for  their  ovm  use,  and.  then  for  national  needs,     0?his  is  a  project 
of  the  War  Relocation  Authority.    Many  of  the  evacuees  are  experienced 
"truck  farmers. 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIALS.     (Better  Crops  with  Plant  Pood,  June-July) 
In  all  prohahility,  after  more  than  six  months  of  active  participation 
in  this  vrar,  there  are  not  many  people  in  this  country  who  do  not  realize 
that  with  men,  equipment,  and  food  the  three  prime  essentials  of  a  con- 
certed war  effort,  farming  is  more  than  "a  way  of  life."    The  "broad  intelli- 
gense  and  specialized  skills  of  the  'successful  farmer  are  "being  recognized 
and  appreciated  along  viith  outstanding  performance  among  our  armed  forces 
and  unprecedented  production  in  munition  fac to ries,      T"ne re  should  be 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  not  only  is  his  work  becoming  increasingly 
important  but  that  it  is  being  widely  honored, 

"Por  the  long  pull,  food  is  as  essential  a  v/eapon  in  this  war  as 
ships,  planes,  and  tanks,"  dt^clared  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  in 
an  address  before  the  Pederal~State  Conference  on  War  Restrictions  in 
Washington,  in  Mayo     "Pm  sure  that  everyone  in  this  group  feels  .just  as 
strongly  as  I  do  about  the  importance  of  food  and  othnr  farm  products  in 
making  victorious  war.    But  I  wonder  if  all  of  us  realize  what  a  huge  job 
we  are  up  against  in  undertaking  to  supply  Pood  for  Preedom.     There  are 
recent  developments  which  bring  out  more  clearly  than  ever  the  great  urgency 
of  increasing;  and  speeding  the  flow  of  farm  products.     That*s  our  main 
concern  here  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  each  day  the  necessity 
for  all-out  effort  becomes  plainer. " 

MORE  WOODEN  BEEHIVES  ALLOV/ED,     (Victory,  June  30)    Beekeepers  of 
the  United  States,  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  increase  honey  produc- 
tion to  assist  in  offsetting  shortages  of  sugar  and  beeswax,  will  benefit 
by  the  terms  of  an  amendment  to  the  farm  machinery  and  equipment  order. 
Previously  permitted  production  of  all  beekeepers*  supplies  was  100  per- 
cent of  19^0  output.     This  is  now  altered  to  allow  manufacture  of  133  per- 
cent of  the  hives  produced  during  the  base  period,-  provided  those  to  be 
made  are  of  wooden  construction.    Production  of  metal  hives  is  still  subject 
to  the  tenns  of  the  original  order. 

SPECIFIC  PRICES  SET  POR  ^i^EAT  MILLPEEDS .     (War  Letter  for  Agriculture 
July  6)    Specific  maxim.um  prices  have  been  set  by  OPA  for  wheat  millfeeds 
at  various  basing  points  over  the  country,'    Previously  these  were  under 
the  general  price  regulation.     The  nevr  ceiling  prices  will  approximate^  "  fl 
closely  the  general  price  level  but  previous  disparities  in  ceilings  will  ^ 
be  eliminated.     Special  control  measures  will  curb  price  advances  by  some  "M 
3fOOO  domestic  wheat  flour  mills  in  such  millfeed  types  as  bran,  standard 
middlings,  flour  middlings,  gray  shorts,  brown  shorts,  mill-run  vrheat  feed,^g 
reddog  and  feed  flour.  m 
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CONVERT  APPLS  JACK  PLAl^TTS.     (Pood  Industries,  July)    Wartime  condi- 
tions have  created  a  shortage  of  concentrated  apple  juice. and  pectin,  and 
they  also  have  thrown  nejny  apple  "brandy  plants  into  disuse.    So  Wo  pro*b- 
lems  can  "be  solved  "by  making  pectin  and  "boiled  cider  in  the  idle  "brandy 
plants.    Both  the  concentrated  apple  juice  and  "boiled  pectin  are  used  in 
large  volume  not  only  in  the  preserving  industry  out  also  in  making  con- 
fections and  ice  cream.    Pectin  is  on  the  priority  list  not  so  much  "be- 
cause:;raf:;iiis  ."increasing  industrial  demand  as  "because  of  the  great  demand 
for  it  as  a  war  material  in  the  treatment  of  Dums  and  for  other  medicinal 
purposes.    Most  of  the  idle  plants  arc  located  in  the  apple  grov/ing  sec- 
tions, and  they  are  not  equipped  with  the  proper  type  of  cookers,  coolers, 
stills  and  other  equipment  for  efficient  use  in  the  production  of  grain 
alcohol.    Besides  frj.it  alcohol  produced  from  apples  is  too  costly,  as  it 
takes  a"bout  5  "^n.  of  apples  to  make  1  gal.  of  alcohol. 

FAT  SiULVAC-E  CAI^AIC-IT,     (Editorial  in  Butchers*  Advocate,  July  8) 
It  will  take  a  few  weeks  for  the  govemasnt*?  fat  salvage  campaign  to  gain 
moment'jm.    A  similar  test  campaign  in  Chicago  last  fall  and  vdnter  started 
with  a  collection  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  cooking  grease  a  weekr  worked 
up  to  close  to  100,000  pounds  vreekly,  enough  to  convince  the  government 
that  a  national  campaign  v/ould  get  results.     It  sho^ald  "be  understood  that 
this  campaign  is  "b?.sed  on  a  patriotic  appeal  —  to  get  glycerine  needed 
in  war  industry  from  waste  fats  and  greases  vrhich  housewives  "bring  to  the 
meat  market.    No  one  is  going  to  make  any  money  — *  neither  the  houseT«dfe 
who  contri"butes  her  waste  fats,   the  "butcher  who  takes 'it,  nor  the  renderer 
who  collects  it.    All  v;ill  do  their  share  alike  in  the  great  war  effort. 

There  are  many  ways  through  which  the  meat  dealer  can  "build  good 
will  with  his  trade:  l)  By  making  it  easy  for  the  housewife  to  handle  her 
kitchen  grease  through  proper  ins  true  t  ion  as  to  the  type  -  of  container  • 
necessary;  2)  By  setting  aside  necessary  space  for  collecting  the  receptacles 
in  which  the  grease  is  to  come  so  that  the  renderer  can  pick  it  up  v/ithout 
waste  of  time  or  efficiency;  3)  ^7  regarding  the  campaign  in  terms  of 
patriotism,  not  money, 

CEESTED  l\rEEAT  HAY.     (Successful  Earning,  July)    Probahlyone  of  the 
"best  forages  for  wintering  range  cattle,  is  the  verdict  of  V/yoming  experi- 
ment station  vrorkers  comparing  wheatgrass  hay  with  native  hpy.     The  v/heat. 
grass  produced  weven  times  as  much  meat  per  acre.     It  also  topped  Sudan 
grass  in  meat  production.     It  was  cut  in  the  early  "blossom  sta,ge. 

SELE-PPJOPELLED  CCI^IIJE.     (Capper^s  Farmer,  July)    A  self-propelled  • 
1— man  com'oinc  is  on  the  market.     Now  the  tractor  can  fight  v/eeds  in  the 
cornfield  while  the  com"bine  handles  harvest.     The  new  machines  have  a  12- 
foot  cut. 
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SHAEE-YOUR-CAR  PLAUS.     (Consmers *  Guide,  July)    Oar  sharing  can 
make  the  present  rulDber  supply  go  2  or  3  times  as  far  as  normally.  Car 
sharing  is  like  finding  2  extra  sets  of  tires  for  your  car,  or  like  mak- 
ing a  present  of  2  extra  automobiles  to  everyone  who  now  owns  one, 
Pontiac,  Michigan,  has  already  set  out  to  get  the  2  extra  sets  of  tires 
per  car;  .  A  city-vride  campaign  accomplished  this  within  one  month: 
Raised  the  ave'rai^e  riders  per  car  from  l.h  persons  to  2;  cut  the  peak 
.hour -load  on  "busses  "by  a  third;  got  children  to  walk  to  school  (this  re- 
duced school  hus  passengers  "by  16*5  percent  and  traffic  accidents  "by  12 
.  perc.en-fi;  persuaded  shopkeepers  and  off  ices  to  change  their  hours* 
Pontiac^s  goal,  however,  has  not  "been  reached  yet,  that  is,  U  passengers 
for  every  car.  / 

A  shipbuilding  company  in"  Calif ornia  employs  25  thousand  worl^ers. 
All  but,  5  percent  of  them  drive  their  own  cars,  some  of  them  from  a 
distance  of  60  miles.     The  average  vrorker  drives  25  miles  a  day  to  and 
from  work.     He  spends  SO  minutes  a  day  driving.     If  he  shifted  to  a  bus 
or  street  car  he  would  have  to  spend  2i  hours  a  day  traveling  if  he  could 
get  on.  a  bus  or  street  car.     l^Fhen  the  company  first  looked  into  its 
transportation  problem,  it  discovered  that  1.6  men  come  to  work  in  the 
average  car.     It  also  discovered  that  one-fifth  of  all  its  highly  skilled 
critical  workers  would  have  to  stop  work  if  their  tires  gave  out.  Tackl- 
ing this  problem,  the  company  first  began  a  man-to-man  campaign  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  passengers  per  car,    V/ithin  a  short  time  it  boosted 
the  l.'b  passengers  per  car  to  2.^  riders..    Irts  goal,  too,  is  U  riders  per 
car.  ...  '  ,  • 

;    '  '    COOPERATION  m  FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM.:  -(Editorial  in  The  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association  Record,-  July)     To  meet  the  fam  labor  situation 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  utmost  cooperation  bet-v/een  farmers,  state 
and  county  "U'SDA  war  boards,  the  U.S.  employment  offices  and  other  agencies. 
Such  cooperation  was  demonstrated  recently  when  'a'PA  officials  closed 
several  projects  in  order  to  help  furnish  pickers  for  the  strawberry  crop 
in  southe"m ' Illinois,     In  Pulaski  and .Alexander  counties  workers  from  WPA 
rolls  and  those  secured  from  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  picked  from,  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  total  acreage,  .■ 

MEAT  aLAZINa'EXPERII^UT.-    (Ice  and  Refrigeration,  .  July)     In  view 
of  the  threatened  shortage  of  paper  for  locker  storage  purposes,  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  is  conducting  a  meat  glazing  experiment  in 
which  tallow,  lard  and  water  are  be ing' tested.     The  meat  is  frozen  at 
zero  deg.  Eahr. ,  and  if  water  is  used,  the  meat  is  dipped  into  water  at 
freezing  temperature  but  still  in  the  liquid  stage.     The  dipping  is' re- 
peated until  a  good  coating  of  ice  is  secured.     This  glazing  method  has 
the  advantage  of  cheapness  and  is  less  messy  than  the  other  me thads- tried. 
When  lard  or  tallow  is  used  the  substance  is  melted  just. enough  to.be 
fluid  and  then  is  coated  vrith  just  a  single  dip.    Although  no  results  have 
been  released  for  publication  as  yet  early  indications  are  that  the  lard 
is  the  most  efficient  glaze  since  it  doesnH  have  a  tendency  to  crack  in 
freezer  storage.     Other  materials  probably  will  be  tried  out  in  the 
experiments,  such  as  paraffin  and  a  mixture  of  lard  and  tallow. 
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TIEES  PROVIDED  FOR  F ABM  IMPLEMENTS  DELIVERED  "BARE-FOOTED".  (War 
Letter  for  Agriculture,  July  13)    Purchasers  of  new  and  .relDuilt  tractors, 
farm  implements,  and  other  vehicles  sold  without  tires  will  "be  ahle  to 
get  casings  and  tubes  for  them  if  they  meet  certain  conditions  announced 
hy  OPA.    A  local  War  Price  and  Rationing  Board  may  issue  original  equip- 
ment certificates  when  the  buyer  of  a  nev;  or  rebuilt  vehicle  which  is  to 
be  put  to  an  eligible  use  submits  an  affidavit  from  the  seller  setting 
forth  a  satisfactory  reason  for  delivery  without  tires  and  tubes. 

This  action  is  designed  to  take  care  of  the  original  equipment  needs 
of  a  large  number  of  vehicles,  particularly  farm  machinery,  which  have 
been  delivered  "bare-footed".    Mere  change-over  from  steel  wheels  to  wheels 
requiring  rubber  tires  does  not  come  under  this  classification,  however. 
Certificates  for  the  purchase  of  tractor  or  implement  tires,  only  may  be 
issued  for  original  equipment  or  replacement  on  tractors  and  combines,  and 
only  implement  tires  may  be  granted  for  other  farm  implements, 

-MAY  MAKS  WOODSIT  SOLE  SHOES  IN  VOLUME,     (Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes, 
July  U)'  A  shoe  company  is  experimenting  with  methods  of  making  v/ooden 
soled  shoes  in  voTome  and  company  stylists  are  reportedly  convinced  that 
wooden  soles  appear  to  be  a  "necessity"  in  viev;  of  the  sole  leather  situa- 
tion.   One  designer  says:     "V/ith  many  of  the  materials  used  in  wedge  heel 
and  platform  sole  shoes  restricted  for  civilian  use,  majiuf acturers  are 
looking  aro-and  for  replacements  and  wood  may  be  one  of  these.,..  The  soles 
are  made  dn  turning  lathes,  resulting  in  a  precision  t-arned  sole,  properly 
hollowed  out  for  the  heel  and  the  ball  of  the  foot,  with  correctly  shaped 
arch.    One  sole  is  designed  vjith  a  solid  bottom  and  a  lot  of  rocker,  and 
the  other  with  a  hinged  bottom,  which  automatically  eliminates  some  of 
the  rocker.    Hard  maple  and  sugar  pine  are  two  favored  ^v'oods  for  the  work." 

COMl^ODITIES  IN  FJSRTO  RICO,  VIR&IN  ISUITDS  SliBJECT  TO  OPA  RATIONINO. 
(Victory^  July  7)     The  OPA  has  been  given  rationing  authority  over  all 
commodities  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.     Only  sales  to  the  United 
States  armed  forces,   the  Ma.ritime  Commission,  Panama  Canal,  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Coast  Guard,  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  National  Advisory 
Commission  for  Aeronautics,  and  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop-- 
ment  are  exempt.    Export  sales  from.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  will 
be  subject  to  CPA's  rationing  control,  but  will  also  be  governed  by  the 
export  control  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Economic-  Warfare. 

aERMAI\TS  DEVISE  ITEW  PL^OD  BARREL.     (Foreign  Commerce  V/eekly,  June 
27)    A  German  trade  paper  reports  the  successful  manufacture  of  a  plyv/ood 
"barrel  designed  to  save  both  iron  and  wood.     This  barrel,  which  has  convex 
walls  and  concave  bottom  and  lid,   is  made  from  very  thin  strips  of  peeled 
veneer.     The  walls  of  the  barrel  are  wound  in  puttee  fashion  in  two  to 
three  overlapping  layers.     Several  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  barrel. 
L-ow-q^a^,lity  lumber  can  be  used  in  its  constr^jction,  and  the  saving  obtained 
by  the  use  of  plywood  barrels  as  aga,inst  stpve  barrels  amounts  to  40  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  those  intended  for  dry  materials  pjid  bO  percent  in 
those  for  liquids.     The  saving  in  iron  for  barrels  having  the  seme  size 
and  sturdiness  is  30  percent  and  75  percent,  respectively. 
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PLASTIC  COM.  -  (llatio-nal  B ulster  and  Cheese  Journal,  July)  A 
KankcJcee,  111,,  company  annoyances  an  improved  plastic  cork  coating  that 
stops  dripping  from  condensation  or.  sweating  pipes ,  walls,,  ceilings,  tanks, 
etc.     It  is  sprea,d  -l-inch  thick  over  metal,  concrete,  brick,  plaster,  tile, 
wood,  composition,  galvanized  or  painted  surfaces,  corners,,  angles  or 
corrugated  ceilings  wlt^  an  ordinary  paint  "brush. 

STEEL  FOR  HORSESHOES  ML-  HAILS.-     (The  Southern  Planter,  July) 
About  96  percent  of  the  12  million  horses  and  mules  which  are  old  enough 
to  work  are  used  in  agriculture.     The  increased  use  of  horses  on  highways 
and  hard  surfaxied  roads,  due  to  tire  and  gas  restrictions,  has  created  a 
greater  demand  :among  farmers  for  m.ore  horseshoes  and  horseshoe  nails. 
Normally  this,  demand  requires  I7,  5^0  •  "^^^s  -  of  steel  annually. 

N.J.  CAITITIlTa  AND  DEHYDRATION.     (New  Jersey  Farm  and  Garden,  July) 
At  least  thirty-four  Nevr  Jersey  canneries  already  are  operating  or  are 
polishing  up  their  machinery  and  equipment,  getting  ready  for  what  is 
expected  to  "be  a  record  pack  of  fruits  and  vegeta'bles.     This  is  the  greatest 
num'ber  of  .canning  plants  to  operate  since  World  ¥ar  I.    Despite  difficulty 
in  ©"bt'^ining  equipment  pjid  threatened  vdth -shortages  of  containers  and 
labor,  operators  have  been  able  to  enlarge  the  capa.city  of  most  of  the 
established  plants.     Several  are  being  reopened  after  having  been  shut  down 
for  e:  number  of  years.  . 

ALYCE  CLOVER.-    (Better  Crops  with -Plant  Eood.  June,  July)  Alyce 
clover  is  a  comparatively  new  crop,  introduced  about  30  years  ago  from 
Asia.     It  is  finding  a  rather  important  place  in  Florida  and  other  southern 
states  where  it  is  used  as  a  hay,  cover,  and  seed  crop.     General  informa- 
tion on  growing  Alyce  clover  is  given  in  Florida  Experiment  Station  Press 
Bulletin  570 »  Alyce  Clover, 

OPA  RAISES  PRICE  CEILINGS  ON  I9U2  PACK  OF  CANITED  DRIED  FRUITS.  (¥ar 
Letter  for  Agriculture,  July  6)     OPA  retail  price  ceilings  on  the  19U2  pack 
of  canned  and  dried  fruits  will  be  raised  and  present 'March  prices  vrill 
preva,il  until  the  new  packs  reach  the  store  shelves.     OPA  cautioned  retailers 
against  any  increase  in  the  prices  nov/  charged  for  canned  and  dried  fruits. 
These  goods  were  all  packed  last  season  and  are  under  a  ceiling. at  the 
highest  levels  reached  in  March.    Among  the  items  that  will  carry  higher 
prices  when  the  19^2  pack  reaches  retail  stores  are:    Canned  peaches,  pears, ^ 
apricots,  applesauce,  fruit  juices,  raisins,  dried  apples,  dried  peaches,  i 
dried  apricots,  and  dried  pep.rs,  m 

MORE  LA.ND  NOW  FAH#]D  IN  BELGIUT/u  (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  July  k)  M 
The  area  devoted  to  agriculture  in  Belgium  has  been  further  enlarged  by  -I 
5  to  10  percent  for  the  present  crop  year,  after  having  been  expanded  in 
19^0~Ul.  The  planned  increases  amount  to  35»000  hectares  (he.ctarew2.^71  'jM 
acres)  for  vrheat,  25,000  hectares  for  rye,  20,000  hectares  for  potatoes,  ||| 
and  9*000  hectares  for  sugar  beets.  If  successfully  har^rested  these  acreage! 
v/ould  suffice  to  render  Belgium  independent  of  imports  of  the  above  ^ 
mentioned  products,  say  European  press  reports,  | 
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FROZEN  FRUIT  A.m  VEGETABLE  FRIGE  CEILINGS  INCREASED.     (War  Letter  for/ 
July  13)    By  OPA  action  price  ceilings  on  the  I9U2  pack  of  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  will  "be  lifted  at  all  levels  of  distribution.    The  first 
step  — -  a  pricing  formula  for  frozen  food  packers  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables —  already  has  been  announced.    Additional  measures  to  afford 
corresponding  price-relief  to  i\-holesale  and  retail  distributors  of  frozen 
frmts  and  vegetables  will  be  forthcoming  shortly.     Similar  adj^ostmonts 
will  be  made  for  processors,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  jams,  jollies, 
and  preserves. 

Coincident  with  the  announcement  on  frozen  foods,  OPA  advised  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  19^2  crop  marketing  period  eeirly  in  September, 
peanuts  and  pee.nut  butter  either  will  be  removed  from  the  general  price 
ceiling  or  adjustments  will  bo  made.    No  action  is  being  taken  on  peanuts 
until  the  new  crop  comes  in,  since  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  might  lead  to  excessive  price  increases  before  the  prospective 
bun^jornew  crops  move    to  market. 

PANAI^IA:  ECONOMY  OF  A  STRATEGIC  NATION.     (Article  by  this  title  in 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  J'oly  h)    With  few  exceptions  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  Panam.a  in  19^1  remained  near  the  19^  level,  although  the 
Government  inaugurated  a  program  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  begin  to 
show  results  d^iring  19'^2.     This  calls  for  more  intensive  ci;ltivation  of 
such  staple  crops  as  potatoes,  rice,  and  coffee,  with  possible  e:-rperimonts 
with  other  subsistence  crops.     The  Government  took  steps  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  profiteering  by  appointing  a  price-control  committee  which 
has  put  a  maximum  price  on  potF.toes  a.nd  a  limited  number  of  other  com- 
modities. 
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PACKAGES  FOR  DEHYDRATED  FOODS.     (Food  Industries,  July)    One  of  the 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  packaging  dried  eggs  in  the  5-oz.  containers 
desired  by  the  British  came  out  of  the  cereal  industry.     Cerep.l  manu- 
facturers, as  well  as  others,  will  package  for  the  government  millions 
of  5-02.  containers  of  dried  eggs.     Some  10  companies  have  b  ecn  p„warded 
contracts  to  make  a  total  of  some  56,000,000  lb.  of  dried  eggs  in  5-oz. 
packages.     The  5-02.  packages  being  used  for  dried  eggs  are  of  three 
types.     One  has  an  inner  lamination  of  unbleached  greaseproof  material, 
v/ith  asphalt  as  the  laminating  agent.     Another  has  an  inner  liner  of 
paper  and  cellophane  or  glassine  and  cellophane  and  the  third  had  a 
double  overwrap.    All  are  heavily  v/axed,  and  all  are  greaseproof, 
moistureproof  and  lightproof .    And  for  special  use  in  shipm,ents  to 
Hawaii,  a  glass  jar  is  employed,  but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  lightproof. 

One  company  which  expects  to  si:pply  dehydrated  vegetables  for  Army,   -  ■  *• 
Navy  and  Lease-Lend  will  package  then  in  10-lb.  hermetically  sealed  tins 
or  50-1^).  moistureproof  fiber  drwis.    Another  company  reports  ths.t  its 
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sales  of  onion  powder  have  all  "been  in  ^-ga.!*  friction  top  .tin  cdns,  while 
onion  flakes  and  chips  are  "being  pr.ckaged  in  double  corriagated  cartons 
with  scaled  waxed  liners.    On  orders  for  the  government,  this  company  has 
"been  using  5-ga'l.  tin  cans  for  "both  pov/dcr  and  flakes. 

COI#IERCIAL  DEHYDBA'TIOIT  01  lOOD  IH  VJARTIME.     This  is  background 
informa.tion  on  the  PflT  Prograin.    It  discusses  dehydration  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  soup,  apples,  citrus  Juice  concentrates,  eggs,  milk,  butter, 
and  meat;  location  of  dehydrating  plants;  dried  foodstuffs  in  G-reat 
Britain,    Available  from  Office  of  Information,  USDA,  Washington,  D.C. 

CUSTOM  WOEZ,     (Successful  farming,  July)    The  necessity  of  doubling 
up  on  farm  machinery  and  employing  custom  equipment  is  producing  a  multi- 
tude of  questions.    Furthermore,  ovrnors  of  large,  expensive  farm,  equip- 
ment have  hesitated  to  do  custom  work  beca-use  there  are  no  standard 
prices  for  such  services.    Ohio  State  University  engineers,  at  Columbus, 
have  prepared  Extension  Bulletin  No.  221  to  meet  this  rising  difficulty. 
It  gives  complete  information. 

»WE»LL  MAKE  V/ORIC  SHOES  EOR  WOMEIT."   .(Many  loading  manufacturer? 
oflvwom^n's  shoes  are  said  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  make  work  shoes  for 
women  if  they  have  the  information  aboxit  such  shoes  and  the  potential 
market.    Many  personal  interviews  are  reported  in  Hide  and  Leather  and 
Shoes  for  July  U,  in  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  possibilities 
of  opening  a  new  market  for  wom.en's  work  shoes.    This  first  installment, 
published  on  June  13,  gave  data  on  the  number  of  v/omen  em.ployed  and 
their  occupations.)    In  19^1  about         shoe  manufacturers  produced  the 
staggering  total  of  over  182  million  pairs  of  women's  s'noes.    This  does 
not  include  footwear  classified  as  masses'   shoes  nor  any  in  the  athletic, 
paTt  leather  and  part  fabric,  all  fabric,   slipper,  or  beach  sandal 
classifications.    The  production  of  footwear  in  the  "women's  shoes" 
classification  alone  last  year  represented  about  four  pairs  for  every 
woman  in  the  country.     In  this  single  classification  there  were  shoes 
designed  for  practically  every  occasion  and  iDurpose  of  feminine  wear 
with  one  notable  exception  —  there  were  no  shoes  specifically  designated 
for  work  wear.     It  is  indicated  that  the  industry  v/holly  neglected  to 
recognize  the  vitally  important  clothing  needs  of  some  I3  million  women 
who  la.st  year  spent  a  large  part  of  their  time  working  in  factories, 
stores,  offices,  and  other  places  of  employment.    V/omen  who  work — millions 
of  them — have  been  left  to  choose ■  betv;cen  two  general  types  of  footwear 
for  their  vrorking  hours.    Dress  shoes  v/hich  had  generally  become  too  worn 
or  shabby  for  the  puriDOse  for  which  they  were  purchased;  or  the  so-called 
"sensible"  and  "comfort"  typos  of  shoes.    The  single  exception  to  this 
was  in  the  nursing  field.    Many  manufacturers  produce  "nurses'   shoes"  in 
a  wide  range  of  prices.     This  field  is  profitable.    Most  of  the  footwear 
so  classified  is  well  salted  for  the  needs  of  women  in  the  nursing  pro- 
fession.   Most  of  these  shoos  are  not  suitable  for  general  work  wear, 
in  the  opinion  of  foot  health  authorities  and  of  employed  women  who  were 
questioned  during  the  course  of  this  study. 

I1TCREA.se  III  lOV/A  LOCKER  PLAITTS  (Ice  and  Refrigeration,  July) 
Recent  figures  compiled  by  the  Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture  showed  55^ 
locker  plants  in  operation  in  that  state  at  the  close  of  19^1.    This  is 
an  increase  of  13  for  the  year.     Of  the  total  number  of  plants,  k6h 
were  main  plants  and  86  were  branch  plants. 
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WOOD  PIPES  CAEHY  WATER  FOR  CAITTOMEITTS .  "WaII  INDUSTRY  PLANTS. 
(Science  Service  r  el  ease July  3)   ^ood  pipe  is  recommended  for  use  in 
cantonments  and  new  v/'ar  industry  plants  and  their  housing  areas,  to  re- 
lease steel  urgently  needed  elsewhere,  in  the  current  issue  of  Military 
Engineer,    Wood  pipe  has  a  numlDer  of  advantages,  -  It  can  he  laid  rapidly, 
does  not  rust  or  corrode,  and  its  natural  tendency  to  swell  when  wet 
makes  it  automatically  tighten  its  o\m  joints,  doing  away  with  need  for 
calking.    Wood  pipe  kept  well  filled  with  water  lasts ' indefinitely.  De- 
cay organisms  and  burrov/ing  insects  do  not  like  water-soaked  wood,  A 
numher  of  cities  in  the  timhered  areas  of  the  West  have  used  wood  pipe 
ijL  city  mains  for  several  decades;  and  whdn  the  first  wooden  water  pipes 
laid  in  Now  Orleans,  in  1793»  were  dug  up"  after  "being  in  service  for  more 
than  200  years,  they  were  found  to  "be  in  good  condition. 

Even  newer  is  a  recently  patented  kind  of •  plywood  tuhing.  Strips 
of  thin  plywood  are  wound  spirally  over  a  form  and  su"b.jected  to  pressure 
and  heat.     The  form  is  then  slipped  out  of  one  end.    Alternate  strips 
are  wound  over  each  other  and  cemented  firmly  together  v/ith  plastic  glue. 
The  tuhes  can  "be  used  not  only  for  carrying  liquids,  gases,  etc,  "but  as 
"braces  and  supports  in  airplanes,  light  "buildings  and  similar  purposes, 

EROZEIT  EGGS  OEFER  DISTRIBUTION  OPPORTUITITIES,     (Q,uick  Frozen  Foods, 
Juno)    Those  equipped  to  handle  quick  frozen  fr\iits,  vegcta'blcs  and  other 
products  can  also  handle  frozen  egg.s.    This  is  particularly  true  of  firms 
catering  to  institutional  outlets,  "bakers,  ice  cream  plants,  hospitals 
and  other  users  of  this  type.    Frozen  eggs  are  here  to  stay  when  the  war 
is  over.    Today  only  eggs  of  the  highest  quality  are  preserved  "by  reputa"ble 
canners.    Volume  has  grown  "by  leaps  and  "bounds;  one  large  egg  producer 
"breaks  200,000  eggs  per  day  during  the  season. 

In  "baking,  frozen  eggs  impart  "lightness"  and  greater  leavening 
power  to  the  products  made.    In  other  words,  they  give  more  "volume"  to 
the  cake  than  do      shell  eggs.    Frozen  egfjs  save  time  and  lahor.  Users 
simply  thaw  out  their  daily  requirements  and  use  the  eggs  as  needed.  Thus, 
the  jo"b  of  "breaking  eggs  in  the  hakeshop  "by  inexperienced  and  more  costly 
labor  is  eliminated.    Also,  the  danger  and  responsibility  of  allowing  one 
bad  egg  to  accidentally  spoil  a  batch  of  good  eggs  or  a  batch  of  food 
product  is  shifted  upon  the  packer  of  frozen  eggs.    Frozen  eggs  save 
space  in  storage,  in  shipping  and  in  use  in  the  user's  plant.     In  the 
manufacture  of  mayonnaise,   salad  dressing,  ice  cream  and  similar  food 
products,  frozen  eggs  give  the  product  greater  consistency  and  emulsifica- 
tion. 

SPAIN'S  HONEY  CULTURE  GROWING,     (foreign  Commerce  Weekly,.-  J^e  27) 
With  the  view  to  increasing  honey  output,  beekeepers  in  the  "ITalencia  area 
of  Spain  are  bang  urged  to  adopt  the  American  system  of  moving  hives  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  to  take  advantage  of  the  seasonal 
blooming  of  flowers.     Owing  to  the  current  sugar  shortage,  honey  culture 
is  becoming  increasingly  im.portant  in  Spain.    Honey  which  nonnally  sells 
at  5  cents  per  pound  .in  Spain  now  costs  nearly  $1, 

IMPORTED  CANITED  BEEF  FOR  ARMED  FORCES.     (Victory,  June  3O)  All 
large  stocks  of  .imported  canned  beef  in  the  United  States  have  been  frozen 
and  made  available  to  the  armed  forces.    All  stocks  held  by  any  person  in 
excess  of  5,000  pounds  in  any  one  place,  in  contiguous  places,   or  in  trans- 
it in  the  United  States  arc  required  to  be  set  aside  for  9O  days  under 
allocation  to  the  armed  forces. 
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SWISS  imLS  MOKE  3^RUGAL  NOW.     (Foreign  Commerce  Wdekly^  Jtme  27) 
Eating  haDi,ts  in  Switzerland,  a  country  filled  with  famous  hotels  and 
resorts,  are  veering  away  from  the  luxurious  toward  the  frugal,  and  only 
three  courses  are  now  "being  served  at  one  meal. '  -Indicative  of  the 
dwindling  variety  of  food  is  the  fact  that  corn  is  taking  the  place' of 
rice  and  white  flour  is  used  for  "baking  cookies  and  si-milar  delicacies — 
not  "bread.     Shortage  of  grains  has  "brought  a"bout  shifts  in  "baking  methods 
too;  hereafter  only  round-shaped  "bread  will  "bo  made,  as  such  loaves  re- 
quire less  flour-;  "breadstuff s  made  with  yeast  may  be  sold  only  2  days 
after  "being  "baked. 

Switzerland,  known  as  a  land  of  cheese,  may  have  more  of  this 
dairy  food  availa"ble  than  formerly,  as  spring  usually  mcpjis  an  improvement 
in  the  milk  supply.    However,  only  15  grains  of  "butter  will  "be  served  per 
person  at  breakfast.    Limited  amoijnts  of  sugar  for  hot  drinks  can  "be  ob- 
tained in  restaurants,  but,  offsetting  this  improvement,  fish  is  to  be 
prepared  only  for  main  courses  and  fish  hors  d'oeuvres  are  to  be  stricken 
from  menus. 

MOEE  WOOL  lOR  MIXING  PHCVIDED.     (Victory,  J-'oly  7)    The  War  Produc- 
tion Board  July  1  took  action  intended  to  increase  the  amo-unt  of  woolen 
cloth  to  bo  manufactured  for  civilians  out  of  the  limited  quantity  of 
new  wool  available.    The  wool  conservation  order  has  been  extended  for 
six  months  and  amended  in  several  important  respects.    Most  important 
of  the  changes  is  one  that  decreases  the  amount  of  wool  available  for. 
all-wool  fabrics  but  increases  the  amount  of  now  wool  available  for 
cloth  that  is  mixed  with  reworked  or  reused  wool  or  cotton  or  rayon. 
The  amount  of  new  wool  to  be  used  for  the  armed  forces  continues  unre- 
stricted. 

ABSOI^PTION  OT  MOISTURE  BY  APPLE  BOXES.     (Ice  and  Refrigeration, 
July)    High  relative  humidity  is  required  in  cold  storage  rooms  in  order 
to  prevent  the  shriveling  of  apples.     It  is  difficult  to  maintain  humidity 
at  high  levels,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  storage  period.  One 
of  these  difficulties  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  fruit  is  often  stored 
in  dry  wooden  boxes  which  a,bsorb  large  quantities  of  moisture  from  the 
air.    It  was  found  that  a  dry  field  box  nay  absorb  over  a  pound  of  water. 
A  light  and  dry  ITew  England  box  absorbs  half  as  much.     Shredded  oiled 
paper  used  for  scald  prevention  is  also  highly  hygroscopic  materiaJ. 

for  Agriculture 

NEW  SALVAGE  CAMPAIGN  BEACHES  RUEAL  AREAS.     (War  Letter  ./July  6) 
A  new,  intensifico  WPB  Nation-wide  salvage  program  soon  will  reach  into 
the  scrap  hoap  on  every  farm  and  even  into  the  waste  fats  of  the  kitchens. 
The  over-all  campaign  started  Monday,  J^oly  13-    The  12,000  State  and 
local  salvage  committees  already  in  existence  will  have  the  assistance 
of  a  national  advertising  campaign,,  sponsored  by  private  industry.  Also 
assisting  will  be  the  farm  implement  industry,  which  will  aid  in  the 
movement  of  farm  scrap  in  a  National  Scrap  Harvest.    USDA  War  Boards  have 
been  asked  to  help  direct  the  campaign  in  rural  areas. 

U.S.  TRUCK  CONSERVATION  COSPS.  (Victory,  June  30)  ODT  has  launched 
one  of  its  major  campa.igns-*-orgaj.iization  of  a  U.S.  Truck  Conservation 
Corps  designed  to  assure  the  continued  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  M 
material  of  war  and  the  necessities  of  civilian  life.  A  booklet  entitled^ 
"America's  Trucks — Keep  'em  Rolling,"  has  been  prepared  by  the  vehicle 
maintenance  section  of  the  division  of  motor  transport,  explaining  in  ■ 
detail  the  basic  rules  which  should  be  followed  by  every  truck  operator  ^ 
«nd  maintenance  ma.n  durinfi:  the  erne  re  on  cy. 
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AXIS  GRAIN  PROSPECTS.    American  Miller,  July)    With  Hitler  reported 
last  month  as  ordering  full  production  in  Holland's  2, 000. windmills — to 
■grind  western  European  grain,  the  question  of  the  Axis  grain  supply  became 
the  focus  of  general  interest.    Er^glish  trade  sources  in  June  estimated 
Europe's  19^1  wheat  production  (except  Russia)  at  3iOOOiOOO  tons  above 
that  of  19^0.    Except  for  corn  and  rice,  the  19^1  supplies,  because  of 
careful  rationing,  have  been  sufficient  within  G-ermany.     But  the  anti- 
Reich  pressure  developing  in  occupied  zones,  where  rationing  is.  not 
"careful"  but  severe,  is  cumulative;  on  19^2  crop  outturns,  as  well  as 
on  military  campaigns,  the  war's  outcome  may  hinge. 

PRODUCE  qUICK  ERCZEIT  LA}©  ON  TISPRA  DEL  ETJE&0.(The  National  .Pro>- 
visioner,  July  ll)    Construction  of  a  quick  freezing  plant  of  60,000 
lbs.  daily  capacity  for  lamb  cuts,  at  Rio  G-rande ,  on  Eireland  (Ticrra 
del  Puego)  at  the  tip  of  South  America,  has  just  been  completed.  This 
project  required  the  assembly  of  necessary  machinery  and  parts  in  Buenos 
Aires,  its  transportation  over  2,000-  miles  by  water.  Notwithstanding, 
the  plant  was  completed  on  schedule  and  produced  about  1,000,000  lbs. 
of  lamb  cuts  within -six  weeks.    Lamb  carca.sses  are  cut  into  ^Jiniform 
consumer  units,  trimmed  of  excess  fat,  partly  boned,  wrapped  in  moist-ure- 
proof  cellopha,no  and  qmck  frozen. 

•VSTSRINARr  ASSOCIATION  EXHIBITS.     (Jo^jrnal  of  the  American  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Association,  July)      At  the  convention  of  the  association 
in  Chicago,  Aug.  l6-21,  will  be  shown  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  food 
products  used  by  "the  best-fed  army  in  the  world."     Nearly  100  linea.r 
feet  of  refrigerated  display  space  will  be  devoted  to  displays  of  fresh 
meats,  meat  products,  butter  and  cheese,  pcultry  and  eggs,  fish  and  other 
animal  mca.t  foods  in  all.  the  special  forms  in  which  they 'have  been  de- 
veloped for  s^plying  United  Sta.tes  forces  throughout  the  v:orld.  The 
specially  developed  field  rations  in  canned  form  and  emergency  rations 
of  various  kinds  will  also  be  demonstrated.    Specially  prepared  BAI 
pathological  specimens,  exhibits  a,nd  cha.rts  descriptive  of  livestock 
disease  controj.  Inensures  will  be  shown. 

CUliTIViiTION  OP  DRUG  PLANTS  EI'GOUPjiGED  IN  NEW  ZEALAI3}.  (Poreign 
•  Commerce  Weekly,  July  11 )    With  a  view  to  augmenting  reduced  stocks  of 
various  important  dr'ogs.  Groat  Britain  is  encouraging  cultivation  of  ex- 
perimental crops  of  a  number  of  medicinal  plants  in  New  ZealF^nd.  The 
■  dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  thorna„pple,  henbane,  and  the  roots  of  deadly 
nightsha.de  are  frequently  sent  to  England  for  extraction  of  essential 
drugs.     The  foxglove,  or  digitalis,  is  a  powerful  cardiac  s  tim'olant ,  and 
the  deadly  nightshade,  or  belladonna,  is  employed  as  an  anti-spasmodic 
in  various  diseases,  and  for  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  discover 
errors  in  refraction. 
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JAM  SERVlcilS  EXEMPTED  EROM  PHICE  CEILINGS.     (War  Letter  for  Agri- 
culture>  July  6)    Charges  for  services  rendered  on  a  farm  in  connection 
with  the  planting,  cultivating^  or  harvesting  of  crops j  the  raising  of 
livestock  or  poultry,  or  preparation  of  livestock  products  for  market 
have  been  freed  from  price  ceilings  "by  GPA.    The  farm  services  excepted 
are  primarily  seasonal  services.    Many  were  not  performed  in  March,  the 
"base  pricing  period,  and  many  others  are  services  customarily  performed 
"by  one  farmer  for  another.    Difficulty  of  determining  the  ceilings 
and  danger  of  damage  or  spoilage  of  crops  made  the  exceptions 

necessary.     Services  performed  on  farm  "buildings  —  such  as  re-reofing 
a  "barn,  the  repair  of  plum"bing  in  a  farmhouse,  or  the  repair  of  farm 
machinery,  are  all  subject  to  price  ceilings.    Examples  of  the  exempted 
services  ares    Plowing,  planting,  drilling,  cultivating,  fertilizing, 
spraying,  treating  seed,  butchering,  threshing,  baling  hay  or  husking 
corn,  silo  filling,  shelling  corn,  crushing  limestone,  sheep  shearing, 
dipping,  pruning  and  grafting,  tiling,  terracing,  potato  digging,  cotton 
picking,  mowing,  binding,  grinding  hay  and  grain  and  contract  feeding. 

ICE  COI'^IPAITY  USES  WOODEIT  TIKES.     (Ice  and  Refrigeration,  July) 
A  Buffalo,  1T.Y»  Company  is  experimenting  with  wooden  tires  for  its  de- 
livery trucks.    Developed  from  wedge-shaped  blocks  of  elm,  about  1^ 
pieces  are  needed  for  a  complete  tire,  which  is  built  onto  the  steel 
rim  of  a  wheel.    There  are  interlocking  connections  between  each  block 
and  the  complete  tire  is  held  together  by  a  steel  band  sunk  into  the 
outside  edge.    No  glue  is  used. 

V/PB  TAKES  CONTROL  GE  DOMESTIC  HIDES.     (Victory,  July  7)    The  War 
Production  Board  on  July  3  took  control  of  the  entire  supply  of  domestic 
cattle  hides,  calf  and  kip  skins,  and  buffalo  hides.    (A  kip-  is  the. skin 
of '.a  yearling  calf.)    The  hides  will  be  allocated  equitably  among  tanners 
to  increase  the  production  of  leather  for  military  purposes,  and  to  di- 
rect certain  grades  of  hides  into  leather  for  essential  civilian  use. 
Hides  not  suitable  for  military  use  or-  for  such  essential  civilian  use 
as  industrial  belting  and  shoes  will  be  available  for  less  essential 
products. 

LOCI^ER  OPERATORS  CAIT  HELP  IN  EATS  CAI^PAIGN.     (Quick  Erozen  Eoods, 
June)    It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  locker  plant  operator  throughout 
the  nation  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  War  Production  Board  program 
for  the  saving  of  waste  fats  and  household  greases.    This  program  is 
vital  to  the  v^ar  effort.     Substitution  must  be  made  for  the  fats  and 
oils  formerly  imported  from  the  Ear  East.    Moreover  glycerine,  made 
from  these  waste  fats,  is  needed  by  our  armed  forces  for  explosives 
and  other  military  uses.    A  newspaper  campaign,  radio,  and  other  means 
will  be  used  to  bring  the  program  to  the  attention  of  the  housewife. 

DEHYDRATED  FOOD  n^IDUSTRY.     (Eood  Industries,  July)    There  are  3O 
members  in  the  National  Dehydrators  Association,  only  18  of  whom  are 
active  dehydraters,  the  others  being, distributor s  or  equipment  manu- 
facturers.    The  members  do  9O  percent  of  all  the  dehydrating  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  country.    Egg  and  milk  driers  are  a  separate  groi$), 
and  number  about  60.    Approxima.tely  100  products  are  dehydrated  by  all 
manufacturers.    As  a  rule  egg  and  milk  driers  stick  to  their  respective 
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products,  sev»3ral  of  ^.he  otherfe  specialize  in  one  or  two  products  such 
as  potatoes,  onions  6t  tomatoes,  although  their  equipmpnt  could  "be  used 
for  other  products  if  the  market  warranted  it.    One  or  two  companies  dehy- 
drate  fruits  alone — and  perhaps  one  or  tvo  vegetables  to  fill  in  "between 
seasons. 

At  present  most  of  the  foods  produced  go  to  the  government,  and  of 
the  remainder  "by  far  the  larger  part  goes  to  distributors;  few  dehydraters 
attempt  to  distrihute  their  own  products  to  the  retail  trade.    Sales  in 
19^1  amounted  to  ahout  20,000,000  Ih.    The  industry's  capacity  is  now 
ahout  100,000,000  lb.  per  year. 

OFFICES  SET  UP  lOR  TEANSPORTATION  IIIEOEI^IATIOIT.     (Victory,  J-uly  7) 
A  general  order  authorizing  the  establishment  of  Joint  information  offices 
throughout  the  United  States  to  aid  motor  carriers  in  stepping  up  the 
efficiency  of  their  operations  has  been  issued  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation.    The  plan  is  intended  to  make  it  easier  for  common,  con- 
tract and  private  ca-rriers  to  comply  with  general  .orders  of  the  ODT  for 
wartime  conservation  of  trucks  and  tires.    The  joint  information  office 
will  assist  carriers  in  working  out  arrangements  for  compliance  with  ODT 
truck  conservation  orders. 

SUGAH  PHOVIDSD  FOR  I  Am  WOEKEES;  GE1IE5AL  EATION  aLSO  HTCSSASED. 
(War  Letter  for  Agriculture,  July  13)    Farmers  who  board  seasonal  labor 
will  be  granted  extra  sugar  allov;ances  at  the  rate  of  a  half  pound  a 
week  per  person.    An  OPA  order  to  this  effect  is  intended  to  cover 
threshers,  corn  huskers,  silo  fillers,  and  other  workers,  v/hom  a  farmer 
employs  and  boards  in  addition  to  his  own  family  during  the  harvest 
season.    Farmers  may  file  applications  immediately  for  the  additional 
allowances  with  local  War  Price  and  Rationing  Boards.     The  farmer  must 
state  that  the  War  Ra.tion  books  of  his  hired  men  have  been  or  will  be 
surrendered  to  him  and  will  not  be  used  by  him,  or  that  his  hired  men 
have  no  books. 

A  2--pound  extra  ration- of  sugar  to  consumers  on  sugar  ration  stam.p 
No.  7  ^as  authorized  by  OPA  beginning  this  week.    An  extra  q-'oa.ntity  of 
sugar  will  be  made  available  also  to  industrial  and  institutional  users 
as  an  incrcrse  in  their  July  and  Aijgust  allotment. 

CHAITGES  M^B  I ir  FRUIT  uUID  VEGETABLE  BEQ^UIREMEiTTS;  TOP  GBi^DJlS;  TOP 
GRADES  PREFERRED  OVER  GAIT  SIZE  FOR  FOODS.     (Food  .  Industries ,  July)  A 
new  amendment  to  the  WP3  Canned  Foods  Supplementary  Order  ma„de  it  clear 
that  the  grade  preference  of  fruits  and  vegetables  packed  for  military 
use  and  Lend-Lease  during  19^2  takes  precedence  over  the  can-size  prefer- 
ence.    The  grade  preferences  vary  among  commodities  but  in  most  cases 
fancy,  choice  or  extra  standard  grades  are  sought  by  government  authorities. 
Canners  are  required  to -set  aside  for  the  government  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  19^2  pack  of  various  grades  of  11  fruits  and  12  vegetables,  in- 
eluding  fruit  cocktail,  peaches,  California  freestone  peaches,  pears, 
asparagus,  lima  beans,  string  beans,  sweet  corn,  peas,     tomatoes,  tomato 
catsup,  tomato  juice,  apples, applesauce,  apricots,  RSP  cherries,  sweet 
cherries,  pineapple,  fresh  pr^unes,  beets,  carrots,  pumpkin  and"  spinach. 
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ITIW  BRITISH  POOD  ESSlTIlIC^IONSi     (Ldndon  report  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association ^  kfxily  h)    The  British  government 
anno-unces  new  food  festrictioiis.    Meals  are  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
three  coursos4    Provision  v/ill  "bo  made  to  prohiMt  the  sale  of  fish, 
game  and  poultry  in  any  hotel  or  restaurant  on  specified  days  in  order 
that  these  articles  may  he  more  readily  available  for  domestic  con- 
sumption*    Por  the  remainder  of  the  war  the  government  will  discourage, 
other  than  for  puhlic  purpose,  the  holding  of  luncheons  and  dinners 
attracting  large  numbers  of  people.    The  serving  of  food  after  11  p«m. 
will  be  prohibited  except  to  residents  at  hotels  and  establishments 
catering  for  night  workers.    The  effect  of  this  prohibition  will  be 
to  stop  the  sale  of  food  at  night  clubs  and  similar  places.    At  present 
five  courses  — hors  d'oeuvres,  soup,  main  dish,  fish,  meat  or  poultry — 
are  fairly  common  in  hotels. 

SHORTAGES  HIT  CAITDY  INDUSTRY.  (Food  Industries,  July)  Sugar 
shortage,  increased  scarcity  of  cocoa  and  other  wartime  iDroblems  of  " 
the  candy  industry  were  focal  points  of  discussion  at  the  National  Con- 
fectioner's Association  annual  convention  in  New  York.    Of  immediate! 
concern  to  the  confectionery  men  is  the  shipping  shortage  which  has 

depleted  stocks  of  coconut  oil  and  other  ingredients.    Hpwever,  NCA 

molasses 

speakers  held  hopes  of  replacement  materials,  such  as/ corn  products  and 
foods  containing  natural  sugar,  to  take  the  place  of  cane  sugar.  Among 
exhibits  at  the  convention  were  a  sweet  potato  candy  and  another  con- 
fection made  from  bread.    A  tabulation  of  farm  foods  which  showed  the 
importance  of  the  candy  industry  as  an  outlet  for  agricultural  products 
revealed  that  20  to  25  million  dollars  of  dairy  products  were  consumed 
last  year  by  candy  manufacturers.    In  addition,  domestic  crops  of  nuts, 
sugar,  corn  products  and  honey  wore  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before. 

TAEPAUIIU  FUMIGATION  OF  GRAIN.     (Araerican  Miller,  July)  The 
development  and  ma.rketing  of  a  now  plastic-coated  tarpaulin  has  solved 
a  problem  of  long  standing  for  millers,  seedsmen,  and  feed  men — that 
of  fumigating  insect-infested  material  not  located  conveniently  to 
adequate  fumigating  facilities.    It  is  a  satisfactory  solution  to'  the 
problem  of  eliminating  infestation  from  used  bags.    The  new  tarpaulin 
is  made  of  a  light  duck  fabric  and  is  heavily  coated  on  one  side  with 
othylcellulo'se,  a  plastic  material.    On  the  reverse  side,  the  coating 
is  lighte^.    Tarpaulin  fumig?.tion  may  be  perfornod  in  any  iDlace  where 
there  is /concrete  floor  or  other  air-tight  surface  on  which  to  stack 
the  material.    A  line  of  copper  or  plastic  tubing  is  run  from  under  the 
edge  of  the  tarpaulin  and  attached  to  a  fumigant  cylinder  or  a  con- 
tra ner-dis  charge  device. 

DISEASES  LOVrjiR  MILK,  Ul^T  PRODUCTION.     (Journal  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  July)    British  Minister  of  Agriculture 
Hudson  has  estimated  that  diseases  of  dairy  cattle  involved  an  annual 
loss  of  50  million  gallons  of  milk  as  well  as . appreciable  quantities  of 
meat.    With  a  view  of  reducing  such  losses,   the  minister  hopes  to  in- 
troduce at  an  early  date  a  voluntary  scheme  for  control  of  dairy-cattle 
diseases,  an  important  feature  of  which  would  be  the  regular  veterinary 
examination  of  dairy  cows  by  the  practioner. 
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OIL  PROM  OITICICA  NUTS.    (Foreign  CommGrcc  Weekly,  July  ll) 
The  Brazilian  Government  has  cooperated  in  establishing  the  Oiticica  oil 
Industry,    Besides  penalties  for  the  felling  of  oiticica  trees  fines 
have  "been  established  for  the  picking  of  unripe  nuts.    The  Government  has 
prohibited  the  export  of  oiticica  seeds* 

At  a  Government  station  in  the  State  of  Parahyba,  extensive  research 
in  connection  with  oiticica  is  carried  on.    With  a  view  to  adapting  the 
oiiicica  to  soils  other  than  alluvial,  grafting  of  the  oiticica  to  the 
oiti  and  similar  trees,  which  are  more  accustomed  to  a  denrth  of  water 
and  nutrition  in  the  soil,  is  being  studied.    Bud  grafting  on  seedlings 
has  resulted  in  crops  of  seeds  in  2  or  3  years  instead  of  the  normal  7 
years  or  more. . . • 

The  total  number  of  oiticica  trees  in  Brnzil  is  uhknown.  Although 
the  region  of  growth  is  fairly  well  defined,  it  hps  not  been  fully 
exploited,  and  within  the  region  new  stands  of  trees  are  discovered  each 
year.     Industrial  possibilities  for  the  oil  have  not  been  thoroughly 
explored;  new  uses  continue  to  develop.     Its  value  as  a  substitute  for 
tung  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  War  Production  Board 
has  placed  it  under  the  same  priority  control  as  tung.    Oiticica  does  not 
possess  all  of  tun.g*s  qualities,  but  has  excellent  properties  of  its  o\Afn. 
Used  together,  the  two  oils  majr  be  of  more  service  than  either  alone.  If, 
when  tung-oil  shipments  are  resuiied  after  the  wnr,  oiticica  can  maintain 
a  competitive  price  in  the  market,  its  future  seems  assured, 

BRE3DI1TG  DISUASE-RESISTAi^T  CROPS.     (Science,  July  1?)  The 
production  of  new  varieties  of  crops,  oven  those  bred  for  resistance 
to  some  important  disease,  often  i^roves  thon    very  susceptible  to  some 
other  disease  which,  even  with  extensive  testing,  might  not  be  discovered 
by  the  breeder  prior  to  it's  release.     The  upjiger  of  introducing  a  gene  for 
susceptibility  to  some  other  disease  while  introducing  one  or  more  for 
resistance  to  the  disease  under  consideration  nr»y  be  avoided  by  using  the 
backcross  method  of  breeding.     In  a  self -pnllinn ted  crop  like  wheat  the 
progeny  of  a  hybrid  will  become  homozygous  for  the  genes  of  the  recurrent 
parent  with  a  sufficient  number  of  back-crosses.     Only  the  gene  or  genes 
being  introduced  must  be  maintained  by  selection.     Therefore,  the  new 
variety  will  be  exRctly  like  the  recurrent  parent  except  for  the  in- 
troduced genes  ?iid  perhaps  some  other  ver^^  closely  linked  ones. 

We  have  used  this  method  at  the  University  of  California  in  breeding 
wheats  resistant  to  bunt,  Tilletia  tritici,  and  to  stem  rust,  Puccinia 
graminis. "and  find  that  the  derived  varieties  are  exactly  like  the 
recurrent  parent  in  all  characters  except  for  resistance  to  the  two 
diseases  mentioned.     Their  reaction  to  mildew,  septoria,  leaf  rust  and 
other  diseases  has  not  been  changed.  In  cross-iDollinated  crops,  like 
com,  bnckcrossing  to  a  heterozygous  parent  is  equivalent  to  one 
generation  of  inbreeding;  therefore,  this  method  of  breeding  may  not 
be  so  directly  applicable,  especially  if  such  a  crop  loses  vigor  when 
inbred.     In  the  case  of  com  it  should  be  very  useful  in  improving 
inbred  lines.    Pred  N,  Briggs 
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SPMIARDS  ENVISAG3  "CORK  POOL"  (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  July  ll) 
The  Spanish  G-overnment  puhlication  Archivo  advocates  a  cork  pool  fot 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  normally  produce  about  JO  percent  of  the  total 
world  yield.    Both  countries  would  profit  "by  concerted  action  in  banning 
or  heavily  taxing  exports  of  rav/  cork  and  encouraging  exroorts  of  finished 
cork  products.    This  action,  it  is  said,  would  increase  the  national  income 
of  both  countries  cUid  create  nev/yterk^-raanuf acturing  indiistries.     The  United 
States  is  the  largest  single  buyer,  a.ccording  to  Archive. 

IIBW       METHODS  SAVS  HUBBSR,  SHIPPIITG-  SPACE    (Hide  and  Leather  and 
Shoes,  July  ll)    The  O;ao.rtermastcr  General's  office  announces  sa.ving  of 
rubber  c^nd  conservation  of  shipping  space  by  changing  overshoe  specifications 
and  adopting  a  new  method  for  packaging  slir.es.    A  clinnge  in  specification 
of  the  regtilar  overshoe  "resulted  several  months  ago  in  an  estimrted  sa.ving 
of  several  hundred  thousnnd  pounds  of  crude  rubber  in  procurements  for  tho 
early  part  of  this  year.     The  latest  chrnge,  involving  the  substitution  of 
a  waterproof  top  for  a  ruboer  top,  v/ill  save  aji  estimrteo.  ^^6,000  pounds 
of  crude  rubber  on  each  mi-llion  pairs.     .  • 

The  Army  will  also  save  at  least -UO  percent  shipping  space  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  new  method  of  packaging  shoes.     The  revised  specification  also 
saves .approximately  I5  cents  on  every  case  sent  abroad  or  to  posts,  camps, 
and  cantonments  in  continental  United  States.    Pormerly  Arms'-  shoes  were 
packed  12  pairs  to  the  case,  in  a  shoe  box,  wra.pped  individually  in  tissue 
paper.    Under  the  new  procediire  the  12  boxes -  and  tissue  paper  mil  be 
eliminated.    Only  a  small  amount  of  paper  will  be  used  and  this  v/ill  be 
waterproof  and  arrajiged  in  layers  inside  the  case,  which  has  been  strength- 
ened so  it  can  stand  up  under  the  rough  treatment  during  shipping. 

OHIO  PABI'-'I  TPAITSPORT  PLiUTS  (Cooperative  Digest,  July)    Ohio  co-ops 
and  farm  organizrtions,  which  own  and  operate  close  to  3'000  trucks,  establish 
ed  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Motor  Transportation  Council  this  spring,  and  put 
it  to  vjork  developing  a  statev/ide  conservation  plrji  v.diich  has  now  beon  sub- 
mitted to  Washington  for  clearance,  -The  plan  is  to  establish. "clearing 
houses"  to  pool  available  trucking  facilities:,  maintain  records  nnd  dis- 
patching service  for  the  movement  of  all  farm,  products  ajid  sup'olies  not 
covered  within  the  15-mile  radius  exemption,  issue  -permits  for  all  trucks 
and  lo"^ds,  and  integrate  back-hauls  as  efficiently  as  xoossible. 

Also  trucks  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  are  no  longer  moving  unless 
they  carr^'  full  loads.    Every  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  the  largest 
possible  percentage  of  full  lends  on  back~hau.ls,  end.  regulations  are  to  be 
set  up  so  that  trucks  v/ill  mnke  fulL.load  deliveries  to  a  single  unloading 
T)oint  v/herever  possible.     The  Bureau's  168  passenger  cars  are  cooperating, 
aJid  during  the  first  three  months  of  l^k?.  they  reduced  their  mileage  by 
more  than  181,000  miles,  as  compared  to  the  first  quarter  of  19^1. 

BETT3R  TOBACCO  ON  TESATSD  LAHD  (Western  Tobacco  Jou-rnal,  July  1^) 
At  the  V/estern  Kentucky  Experiment  Substr^tion  at  Princeton,  land  treated 
v/ith  limestone  and  superphosphate  produced  dark  tobacco  selling  for  $^5 
an  acre  more  tlian  tobacco  gro^fm  on  untreated  land.    liThere  manure  was 
used  in  addition  to  limestone  oiid.  phosphate,  the  increa-sed  value  was  $70 
an  acre.    The  rotation  included  tv/o  years  of  tobacco,  one  yoa.r  of  wheat,  . 
nnd  three  years  of  clover  rjid  ^.^^ass.     Two  tons  of  limestone-  were  used  to  | 
the  acre  rjnd  25O  pounds  of  sujoerphosphate  applied  on  ca^ch  tobacco  crop. 
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,   MEXICA^r^FOOtl  SITUATION  (l^oreign  Cbmmerce  Weekly,  J^oly  ll)  Total 
food  supplies  in  Mexico  foi*  the  Curfent  yec'^.f  ate  officicilly  estimated 
to  "be  adequate  for  consumption.    The  hafvofet  of  main  staples  such  as 
corn,  "beans,  and  rice  Wx-^s  sufficient,  and  su"bstantial  imports  were  mpAe 
of  deficit  commodities  such  as  wheat  and  lard.     Only  small  deficits 
may  develop  during  the  present  growing  season — that  is,  "before  the  harvest* 
Prices  of  foodstuffs  have  continued  to  rise  until  they  are  now  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  supply  situation.     Strong  measures  were  recently  taken 
hy  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  to  control  all  supplies  of  corn,  "beans, 
and  rice,  <'md  to  affect  price  reductions  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

mUE  OF  RESEAHCH  IH  Wi\IlTIME  (Elorists  Exchange  and  Horticultural 
Trade  World  July  IS)    It  took  the  experience  of  World  War  No.  1 

to  make  this  nation  realize  that  only  through  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
scientific  resecarch  could  the  United  States  attain  economic  as  well  as 
political  independence.    That  research  gave  us  self suf fici oncy  on  such 
vital  raw  materials  a.s  nitrates,  dyes  and  camphor.    Wore  it  not  for  this 
effort  prompted  "by  the  needs  of  191^^-191^ >        would  "be  high  and  dry  today, 
with  these  and  many  other  ma.terials  v/holly  "beyond  our  roach  overseas,  and 
with  much  of  our  industry  paralyzed. 

TEm\lBSSEE  BSRHIES  EOR  BRITAIN  (Amcricaji  Eruit  Grower,  July)  Thousands 
of  tons  of  Tennessee  "berries,  processed  by  the  sulfur-dioxide  pack,  will  be 
sent  to  Britain  this  year.    At  the  peak  of  the  season,  five  i:)lants  in  West 
Tennessee  were  turning  out  more  than  1,000  barrels  a  day.     G-ro\\rers  received 
S(i  a  pound  and  peak  days  returned  to  them  $25»000  to  $30,000  in  addition 
to  receipts  for  fresh  berry  shipments. 

FIGURES  TELL  THE  STORY  (Extension  Service  Review,  July)     ^at  shall 
we  do  xyith  all  this  food  wo  are  producing  for  the  national  war  program?"  is 
the  question  fa.rmors  asked  me* 

To  find  an  answer  in  our  particular  county,  I  began  to  check  up  oi?,  our 
food  production  and  food  needs.     The  rural  poi:)ulation  of  Columbia  Comity  (J3s,. ) 
about  9»000.     It  would  take  approximately  270,000  do-^en  egi^s  to  feed  these 
people;  and  yet,  according  to  the  1939  Census,  the  county  is  producing  only 
122,000  dozen  og^s  annually,  or  U5  percent  of  the  number  needed.    To  supply 
the  pork,  ^,hOO  hogs  of  about  25O  pounds  each  axe  needed;  but  the  census 
showed  only  3»500  available,  or  65  percent  of  our  need.  Approximately 
36,000  gallons  of  sirup  are  reuuired  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  popula.tion 
of  this  county;  yet  we  produced  only  5«000»  or  about  1^  percent.    We  should 
consume  675»000  gallons  of  milk.    Our  production  was  16^,000,  or  90,000 
gallons  more  of  milk  than  were  needed.    However,  300,000  gallons  were 
marketed  in  Augusta.,  so  tlia.t  in  milk,  too,  the  county  was  210,000  gallons 
short. 

Let  us  look  at  another  side  of  this  story.    According  to  figures 
released  by  the  State  head  of  the  Selective  Service,  3^  percent  of  the 
selectees  exajiiined  in  Columbia  County  were  not  capacble  of  full  military 
service.    The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  tells  us  tha.t  a  large 
percent  of  the  health  deficiencies  for  which  boys  \ruTQ  turned  down  by 

the  Army  were  caused  by  poor  nutrition.    Brig.     General  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  estima.ted  that  one- third  of 
the  rejections  of  men  for  general  military  service  were  due  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  nutritional  deficiency. 
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These  are  the  facts  that  will  answer  'anyone *s  question  as  to  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  ohe  extra  fdod  produced  in  Columbia  County. -W. 
E.  Still,  county  agricultural  %tgent,'' Columbia  Co\mty,  Ga, 

EXPOHT  EJ-Q^mSO  ON  LIVESTOCK,  BEET  (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
July  18)    The  Cuban  Office  of  Price  Reg\ilation  and  Supply  has  extended 
for  an  indefinite  period  the  embargo  on  the  exportatioiiKfrom  Cuba  of 
cattle  on  the  hoof  f^nd.  fresh  chilled  beef.    The  resolution  states  that 
the  indefinite  extension  of  the  embargo,  already  twice' extended  for 
30-day  periods,  does  not  preclxide  the  possibility  of  subsequently 
permitting  limited  exports  if  this  can  be  done  without  affecting  the 
normal  domestic  beef  supply.    The  resolution  also  created  a,  commission 
to  study  Cuban  beef  production  and  supply,  particularly  the  problem 
of  determining  production  costs. 

DEVELOP^n^T  :m  use  of  ILITTLE  BUBK  for  TJ\milN[G  (Article  by  this  • 
title  in  Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes,  July  ll)    Because  of  the  war, 
tanners  arc  keenly  interested  in  new  tanning  materials  and  in  the  im-  • 
provenent  of  others  still  available.    A  digest  of  a  Science  Bulletin 
(No.  i6B) ,  pujlished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  tells  of  the  cultivation  of  wattle  exclusively 
for  use  as  a  tanning  material,  and  describes  some  of  its  characteristics 
as  such. 

MET^\LS  MOHS  SGAHCE  THAIT  EVER  (Victory,  July  lU)    The  growing 
scarcity  of  metals '  w-.s  Girrohasized  the  other  day  in  a  report  by  WPB-'s 
Bureau  of  Ind  ievrial  Conservation  and  VOT  has  placed  bauxite  and 
alumina — the  rav/  miterirl  of  al^ordnuni — under  complete  control.  Aluminum 
makes  waf-;5?-aieB  rxyl  oar  gcal  Is  6o,000  war  planes — this  year  ,  ,   ,  'VPB 
is  trtkir.s  f'vcps  to  m^ko  contain  th'\z  there's  no  waste  of  shipping  space 
in  vessol'3  civn/ing,  v;nj"  materials  and  supplies  to  our  overseas  troops 
and  the  troops  of  our  aj.Ilec  ,   .   .  Beca^use  ODT  has  restricted  the  use 
of  tank  c.^rs  ii?.  hauls  of  less  bliar.  100  miles,  thousands  of  these  cr^rs 
have  been  made  Availrble  \ot  lonf-V-L^-Ail  service  ...  An  important  effect 
of  this  vrill  be  to  :r:C-:'case  the  aingunt  01  fuel  oil  v^ich  may  be  brought  . 
into  the  East  to  of  j'set  a  dangerous  shortrge.  .  . 

I1TSULATJ.0IT  BO;iP;j  IRiM  BAC-ASSE].  (American  Fruit  Grower,  July) 
From  the  fibers  re'iainiLis  af ':cr  the  sugar  Jmces  have  been  squeezed 
from  the  cane  strXcs.  a  cold    t rad"e.  inei.uation  ha.s  been  developed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  coxk  previoi^sly  purchased  from  Spain.  .  The 
insulnticn  or^ii  be-  Avpjliecl  in  the  same  manner  as  corkboard  insulation. 
Before  being  felted  into  borrds,  the.  individual  fibers  are  sterilized-, 
waterproofed  and  protected  from  dry  rot  ajid  fungus.    The  edges  are  .  - 
coated  on  the  job  by  applying  hot  or  cold  asi^halt  vath  a  stiff  brush 
at  the  time  the  block  is  set  in  place,  thus  assuring  an  unbroken 
closed  surface  over  the  entire  wall. 
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VeshlngtoGt  D.  C. ,  July  22» 

WEEKLY  \VEATHER  m)  CROP  BULLETIN.     Continuation  of  relatively  vara 
weather,  together  vdth  sufficient  soil  moisture  in  most  places  ^vps 
decidedly  favora"ble  for  crop  growth,  although  rain  is  needed  in 
restr^ted  areas.    In  the  more  eastern  States  many  localities  need 
moisture;  the  most  extensive  area  includes  northern  Alabama,  western 
Tennessee*  extreme  western  Kentucky^  southeastern  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
northeastern  Louisiana,  and  much  of  Mississippi.    Ealns  were  decidedlj 
helpful  in  southern  Kansas,  and  in  the  area  between  the  Lake  region 
and  Rocky  Mountains,  although  p^te  of  Montima  are  atill  dry.  In  the 
far  Southwest  good  shov/ers  were  fairly  widespread.    Some  other  sections 
are  still  dry;  notably  southwestern  Hew  Mexico  wh*ra  droughty  condition* 
are  becoming  serious,  with  weXla  failing  eni-  cattle  being  moved  out. 
Cessation  of  persistent,  hesyy  rains  o^T  Irrge  sections  of  the  Winter 
Vlheat  Belt  has  been  followed  \^  farorabld  weather  and  harvest  of  winter 
vheat  has  been  largely  accom^^ltfh«d;  thr«$hing  is  in  progress.  Winter 
vfceat  harvest  has  advanced  Into  the  mar«  aoTtii^m  sections  of  the  Vflieat 
Belt  and  has  begun  in  Hontana;  In  ^^ghjggrtoa.  and  northern  ftjregon  there 
was  some  interruption  by  rain,    lat        Sp9in£  Wheat  Belt,  all  small 
grains  continue  favorable  progress,  except  tha*  moisture  is  needed  ia 
Montana  where  considerable  bumjtng  ©f  spring  wheat  is  reported  in  some 
localities. 

Com  made  good  to  excellent  progress,  although  rain  needed  in  some 
of  western  and  southwestern  sections  of  the  Com  Belt,    in  the  southwestern 
Plains  com  needs  ra.in,  especially  in  northwestern  Texas,  the  western 
portions  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  and  parts  of  Nebraska;  rains  of  the 
week  were  favorable  in  central-northern  States.     While  temperatures 
were  unusually  high  in  the  northwestern  belt,  no  material  damage  to 
com  is  apparent. 

Uniformly  high  temperatures,  light  to  moderate  rain,  and  sunshine 
made  a  good  cotton  week,  especially  for  holding  weevils  in  check.  Rain 
would  be  helpful  locally  in  some  central  and  western  portions  of  'the 
belt  but,  in  general,  the  soil  moisture  situation  is  favorable. 

Truck  and  miscellaneQUs  crops  are  beginning  to  need  rain  .in  many 
eastern  sections  from  Florida  to  Virginia,  but  from  New  Jersey  north- 
eastward many  sections  received  beneficial  showers.     Scattered  localities 
in  centra,l  sections  also  need  rain,  but  most  truck  crops  mauie  good 
progress.    Pastures  are  beginning  to  need  rain  in  some  southern. and 
southeastern  sections,  while  the  drought  is  becoming  serious  in  south- 
western New  Mexico  and  parts  of  western  Texas.     Showers  were  of  considefAblf 
benefit  in  Arizona  and  parts  of  the  Peclfic  Northwest,  but  some  ranges 
are  becoming  dry  in  the  upper  HockyiSffi'untain  area  and  the  eastern  Great 
Basin.    The  week  was  more  favorable  for  haying,  with  good  progress 
reported  in  the  Northeast  and  north-central  sections.    Showers  delayed 
haying  in  the  northern  Rocky  Moutain  area  and  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  caused  some  damage. 
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COOPERilTITE  Pi\RM  THUCKI1TG-.     (Cooperative  Digest,;  July)  Livestock 
shipping  associations  affiliated  with  the  Central  Cooperative  Association 
of  South  St.  Paul,  Minn..  ,•  plus  a  few  "for  hire"  truckers,  this  spring 
organized  the  Truckers  Cooperative  Warehouse  Assocation.     TCWA  oriened  up 
for  "business  with  one  fair-sized  warehouse,  situated  midwpy  "between  the 
loop  and  market  districts  of  the  ^v/in  Cities.    Before  the  first  week  was 
over,  the  "business  had  turned  up  half  a  dozen  worth-v/hile  contracts  for 
return  hauls,    Now  truckers  bringing  livestock  into  South  St.  Paul  unload, 
have  their  trucks  cleaned  up,  r.jid  go  over  to  TCWA  for  whatever 's  headed 
their  v/ay.    It  may  "be  a'  load  of  poultry  feed,  "butter  tubs  going  to  an 
upstate  crenmery,  linole-um,  or  vandow  shades — nnything  a  truck  can  carry. 
Result:    Empty  "back-hauls  are  a'bout  unknown  now  to  TCWA  members. 

In  the  Lo'-S  An^'eles  area  trucks  operated  by  the  Challenge  Cream 
&  Butter  Assopiatioji  made  a  mile.^ge  saving  in  Mny  that  probably  few  co- 
ops can  match.     Challenge  trucks  sliced  66,000  miles  off  their  total  travels, 
covering  130,000  miles  as  compared  to  196,000  in  the  same  month  of  19^1. 
At  that  rate, ^  Challenge  s'^ves  the  full  life  of  a  new  truck  every  two  months, 
and  fij-,ures  its  operating  costs  some  $75»000  a  month  under  19^1« 

'  C01TCR3TE  PAOT,  Sli'iTTERPROOP  "vlNDOWS.     (Science  News  Letter.  July  18) 
Concrete  floors  cnn  ■nt  last  be  painted  with  a  paint  that  does  not  peel  or  • 
wear  off.     The  new  product  is  essentially  a  dye  which  penetrates  below  the 
surface  rnd  retains  its  color  as  the  concrete  weprs  do\^^l. 

You  con  shatteriorof I  your  ovm  vn:ndows  by  pcainting  on  the  inside  a 
newly  developed  transparent  coating  -v/hich  forms  an  elastic  film  and  prevents 
flying  splinters,     T'he  coating  drys  in  an  hour  and  cnn  be  removed  when  no 
longer  wanted  with  a  razor  blade,  '  In  case  you  wish  to  blackout  at  the 
same  time,  a  black  opaque  c dating  of  similar  nature  is  offered.     It  will  last 
■for  a  year  and  can  be  wrshed  off  with  water,  ■.     '  . 

VJPB  COHCEi^^TRATES  PJiPER  M/ilTUEACTURB  EOR  il\R  :m  ESSEl^I.lL  USE.  (Victory, 
July  1^^-)    A  broad  program  to  conserve  the  country's  paper  supply  rnd  to 
assure  provision  of  t he' volume  and  kind  of  paper  required  by  the  wrr  program 
r»jid  essential  civilirji  use  has  been  announced  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations.     The  progrrm  is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  orders  s'^ecifying 
stnndardization' and  sinxolif ication  -practices  for  the  paper  Industry,  It 
replaces  a  voluntary  plnn  put  into  effect  Irte  last  year.     Mony  kinds  of 
paper,  including  some  most  familiar  to  the  average  citizeEfr— v/ri tii?^  paper,  .^[| 
envelope  paper,  book  paper,  and  ordin^ary  tablet  paper — are  covered  by  the 
progrpjii.     Such  papers  as  newsprint,  publication  stock,  wrapjing  papers,  "^H 
pcaperboard,  and  many  ty}pes  of  s-^ecialty  and  industrial  papers  are  not  M 
affected. 

N.  Y.  RUR.VL  ELECTRIC  CO-OP  LAW  (Rural  Electrification  News,  July)  J 
V/hen  Governor  Lehman  of  Now  York  signed  the  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Law  1 
recently,  he.  made  it  -possible  for  Uo, 000  New  York  farms  to  obtain  the  ,M 
advantages  of  central-station  electric  service.  In  the  State  v;here  J| 
Thoma.s' Edison  pulled  the  switch  to  let  loose  the  world's  first  flood-  ^ 
of  electric  pov/er,  30  percent  of  the  farms  still  strugt.le  with  kerosene  ; 
lamps,  wood-burning  kitchen  stoves,  and  primitive  farm  appliances.  i 

The  new  law  exempts  the  cooperatives  from  suoervision  by  the  j 
Public  Service  Commission  and  the  public  service  law,  except  that  an  I 
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annual  report  must  be  filed  with  the  Commission,  and  from  frjinchise, 
excise,  income,  corjooration,  rnd  mortgage  taxes.    Under  it,  five  or 
more  persons  crua  organize  a  cooperative  for  the  purpose  of  sup^olyinei  . 
electric  service  to  its  members,  and  the  cooperative  may  make  loans  for  ^ 
house  wiring  ajid  for  electrica.1  and  plumbing  appliances  and  equipment. 
The  measure  also  provides  a  simple,  set  of  rules  for  self-government  of 
the  cooperative,  which  will  insure  democratic  control  and  nonprofit 
operation.    The  measure  is  similar  to  those  now  in  effect  in  zk  other 
states, 

I4EDICINAL  PUiNTS  AS  A  SIDELINE.     (Florists  Exchange  and  Horticultural 
Trade  World,  July  IS)    The  medicinal  plants  garden  at  Ohio  Strte  University 
is  the  direct  result  of  war,  vdth  three  different  colleges  participating. 
The  floriculture  school  is  to  conduct  the  propa^gation,  germination, 
and  cultivation  of  the  plant;  the  loharmacy  college  is  to  do  the  ass-'^ying; 
and  the  veterinary  college  is  to  test  the  rea.ction  of  the  various  products 
obtained.     It  isnH  the  farmer  whom  v/e  wajit  to  raise  these  plants  but 
rather  it  is  the  greenhouse  man.    At  the  present  time  we  can  say  definitely 
that  the  plants  of  Solanaceae  group  can  be  grown  and  be  m.r.rkGted  q^uite 
readily.     This  group  includes  belladonna,  hyoscyamus  and  stramonium. 
Plants  that  give  off  a  volatile  oil  can  also  be  raised,  this  trcup 
including  coriander,  phenol,  cacrav/ay,aj:iice  seed  and  chenipodi-am.  It 
is  going  to  take  hard  work  ajid  some  time,  but  drug  radsing  in  the  United 
Sta^tes  has  loromdsing  loossibilities. 

COlTaESTIOH  OF  LIVESTOCK  TFiiWSPORT  IJ>?Iu\RS  LIKELY.     (The  National 
Provisioner,  July  IS)    ¥ith  much  of  the  country's  live-stock  population 
centered  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  processing  in  the  ajrea.  cut  by  the  lines 
of  heaviest  railroa.d  tra.ffic,  some  a.gricultural  and  meat  industry  experts 
believe  there  may  be  serious  transport  and  marketing  congestion  this  fall 
ajid  v;inter.     The  greatest  dajiger  is  that  the  market v;ard  movemtn  of  stock 
during  the  peak  selling  season  this  fall  and  winter  might  be  so  concentrated 
that  it  would  be  necessary''  to  place  embargoes  on  some  marketing  centers 
to  insure  orderly'-  selling  and  efficient  handling  of  live-stock. 

Both  the  livestock  population  and  the  major  meat  packing  centers 
are  concentrated  along  the  more  im^oortant  rail  lines,  particul.-^ry  the 
East-West  lines.     Heavy  fall  and  vdnter  marketings  mil  d-ovg  in  competition 
with  the  raw  mptterials  for  war  production,  finished  armanmcnts,  oil  and 
troops.     This  war  load  will  be  very  heavy  by  the  end  of  19^2,  paj^ticularly 
if  coasta-1  shij)  losses  continue  at  their  present  rate  and  force  more 
movement  by  rail.     The  East-West  traffic  mil  undoubtedly  be  heavier 
than  that  on  many  of  the  North-South  railroads  because  of  the  location  of 
the  battle  fronts.     While  trucks  are  still  hauling  most  of  the  livestock 
to  ma.rket  centers,  the  railroads  will  be  expected  to  carry  a  bigger  share 
of  marketings  during  the  balance  of  the  year  and  in  the  ea^rly  months  of 

19^3. 

ALL-TIME  RECORD  FOR  JOB  PLACEMTTS  IN  MY.     (Victory,  July  ik) 
The  number  of  jobs  on  fafms  and  in  industry  filled  by  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  during  May  was  nearly  one-third  more  than  that  of  the  April 
placements,  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  has 
announced. 
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i'arm  jol)s  filled  totaled  181,500  or  3^-  times  as  many  as  were  filled 
in  Ax^ril.    Except  for  the  peak  harvest  months  of  Septeml^er  and 
October,  the  chairman  said  that  this  was  the  highest  monthly  total 
on  record.    The  sharpest  increases,  he  added,  were  those  in  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,     The  number  of  nonagri cultural 
Jobs  amounted  to  600,000  in  May  was  an  all-time  record  for  placements 
in  industry  in  a  single  month. 

KB¥  FL0:^CERS  WITH  X-RAY.     (N.  Y,  Times  (U.P.),  July  2l)  David 
Burpee,  Philadeliihia  plant  hybridist,  has  produced  tv/o  nov/  varieties 
of  flowers,  originated  by  the  use  of  X-rays.    Both  are  calendulas. 
They  are  derived  from  seeds  exjiosed  to  X-rays  at  the  University 
of  California  in  1933'     Six  generations  of  the  resulting  flowers 
were  grovm  to  test  the  nev;  strains.     The  X-ray  treatment,  according 
to  Mr.  Burpee,  brings  about  greater  chnnges  than  the  drug  colchicine, 
which  has  long  been  used  to  alter  plant  forms.    Colchicine  is  derived 
from  the  Autumn  crocus  and  is  knovn  to  increase  the  number  of  chromo- 
somes of  a  plant,  thus  disturbing  or  intensifying  certain  traits  of 
the  floi^rer.    X-rays  are  more  effective  because  they  smash  the  genes 
or  break  up  the  chromosomes, 

•  P.\EM  MACHIFm  AIDS  PRODUCTION  (The  July  Uth.  issue  of  Implement 
and  Tractor  presents  statistical  records  of  the  industry  during  the 
decade,     Excerx)ts  from  an  editorial  follow):    Mechanized  farming, 
developed  by  this  industry  nnd  vainly  emulated  in  other  lands,  is  one 
of  America's  greatest  assets  in  her  present  emergency. 

IVhile  some  data  may  reveal  that  agriculture  is  inadequa.tely 
equipped  for  its  most  effective  wartime  ox:)eration,  the  industry 
nevertheless  is  enabling  older  men  and  adolescent  youth,  even  women 
and  girls,  lacking  the  physical  strength  required  for  older  farming 
methods,  to  sit  upon  the  seats  of  tractors,  manipulate  easily-con- 
trolled levers  and  produce  more  farm  v/ealth  -.lev  person  than  the 
brnvEiier  laborers  on  Axis  farms.    Thus  the  industry  permits  America 
to  nipke  the  best  possible  distribution  of  its  mpji  pov/er,  to  divert 
more  from  its  farms  to  its  .fic^^hting  forces  and  its  vjar  production 
industries  than  cph  any  other  nation. 

GOVSRITORS,  PUBLIC  ASKED  TO  HELP  KEEP  MOTOR  TRUCKS  ROLLING. 
(Victory,  July  lU)    ODT  Director  Eastman  has  sent  letters  to  the  ,  ' 
G-ovemors  of  the       States  and  to  trade  associ^'^tions ,  veterans' 
organizations,  service  clubs,  the  U,  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  rjid 
national  and  State  trucking  associr^ tions  urging  them  to  aid  in 
the  conservation  of  the  country's  motor  trucks.     Mr»  , 

Eastman  asked  tha:b  the  general  public,  as  well  as  those  directly- 
connected  with  the  trucking  industry,  get  behind  the  new  U,  S, 
Truck  Conservation  Cori^s  v^hich  has  been  set  up  by  ODT  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  any  breal^down  in  this  vital  f o.rm  of  trnnsiporta^tion. 
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CASI^IIJ  fRODUCTIOIT  HEAVY.     (The  Hairy  Record,  July  I5)  Although 
paper  and  paint  manufacturers  absorbed  less  casein,  production  of  that 
product  was  10^  greater  during  May  than  it  v/as  for  the  same  month  in 
19^1.     Heaviest  increase  was  in  the  Vfest  North  Central  section  which 
gained  J^pS*    ^'^ir  western  states  showed  an  increase  of  1^^  v/hile  the 
North  Atlantic  states  gained       and  the  l.-^st  North  Central  states 
increased  prcdioction  6^. 

JAP  SVACLTSICS  FOB  AOHI CULTURAL  WOHK.     (V7ar  Board  MemoranduE  No.  55) 
The  War  Helocation  Authority  says:     The  farm  lahor  shorta.ge  in  a  number 
of  states  has  "bro'ight  suggestions  that  Japanese  evacuees  be  made 
immediately  available  for  agricultural  work.    The  need  for  agric^oltural 
labor  is  recognized  but,  there^tactors  which  involve  careful  consideration 
before  steps  could  be  taken  to'  make  such  la.bor  available.     It  will  not 
be  possible  to  interrupt  the  process  of  evacuation  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  labor  to  distant  points  without  disrupting  the  entire  program. 
These  steps  must  be  followed  in  moving  the  evacuees  from  their  present 
homes  to  war-duration  locations, 

(1)    All  evacuees,  nmder  military  orders,  move  in  family  groups 
from  their  homes  to  assembly  centers  vdthin  militarj?-  area  number  one. 
There  they  remain  \intil  the  relocation  centers  are  constructed.  At 
the  assembly  centers  physical  examinations,  inoculations,  enlistment 
in  the  War  Relocation  Work  Corps,  etc.,  are  handled.     (2)    As  rapidly 
as  relocation  centers  are  constructed,  evacuees  move  to  them  imder 
Federal  protection  from  the  assembly  centers.    Each  relocation  area 
is  a  military  area,  guarded  by  military  police.     (3)     The  household 
furniture  of  the  evacuees  is  then  moved  from  militar^^  a.rea  n^^Lmber 
one,  where  it  was  stored  at  the  inception  of  evacua.tion,  to  the 
appropriate  relocation  center,     {k)    Evacuees  then  begin  v;ork  within 
the  nev7  military  or  relocation  aj:ea       some  performing  public  work, 
some  farming,  some  handling  community  services,  some  engaging  in 
manufacturing  within  the  area.    After  these  four  steps  are  completed 
it  vail  be  possible  to  plan  for  utilizing  Japanese  labor  in  private 
employment. 

HECHUITING  FARM  V/ORKERS  ERCM  JAP  EVACUEES  AT  ASSE^GLY  CEI^^EHS. 
(War  Board  Memorandum  No.  55)    The  Western  Defense  Command  and  Ecurth 
Army  is  doing  all  possible  for  employees  to  recruit  agricultural 
workers  from  evacuees  v/hile  they  are  at  assembly  centers,  ajid  has 
laid  down  certain  conditions.    Employers  must  (l)  -psj  transportation 
both  wa^s;  (2)  recruit  on  a  voluntary  basis  through  the  U.  S.  Em;plcyment 
Service;  (3)  pay  prevailing  wages  without  displacing  other  labor,  and 
(U)  provide  facilities  for  at  least  the  minimism  essentials  of  living; 
(5)  the  State  and  local  community  must  give  assurance  that  the  workers 
v/ill  be  protected  and  that  la.w  and  order  vdll  be  mMntained, 
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There  is  a  tendency  to  look  upon  the  evacuated  Japanese  as  a 
much  larger  potential  agricultural  la"bor  force  than  they  actually  are. 
One-third  are  first-generation  Japanese  who  average  almost  60  years 
of  age.    The  second  generation  are  young  people,  averaging  less  than 
25  years  of  age.    Nearly  one-third  cf  the  total  are  under  15  years 
of  age.    There  are  about  Uo,000  men  and  women  of  the  second  and  third 
generations  who  are  over  I5  years  cf  age.     If  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  v/orking  age  will  he  occupied  in  the  management  of  their 
community  life  (doctors,  nurses,  school  teachers,  cooks,  waiters,  etc.) 
and  in  the  raising  of  food-stuffs  for  subsistence  and  for  sale,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  nmher  potentially  available  for  private  employment 
is  not  very  large. 

HOHSl  EEPLACEIvENT  OBSTACLES.     (American  Milk  Review,  July) 
According  to  the  Borden  Company  the  difficulties  involved  in  extended 
replacement  of  motorized  equipment  by  horses  m-ake  it  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  any  major  substitution,    Borden's  has  about  25O  horses  in  the 
metropolitan  area  out  cf  a  total  of  approximately  2,000  routes.  These 
are  restricted  to  the  level  areas  of  Bronx  and  Brooklyn.    The  Army's 
demand  has  created  a  shortage  of  horses.     Trained  stablemen,  blacksmiths  . 
and  wheelwrights  are  hard  to  find.    A  route  covered  by  a  horse  needs 
certain  equipment  that  vn.ll  be  difficult  to  get.     Second  hand  milk  wagons 
are  today  selling  for  from  $200  to  $250  and  even  a  stripped  running 
geajr,  lAdthout  wheels,  body  or  shafts,  will  bring  $25  to  $35* 

City  pavements  are  hard  on  horses.    Winter  cold  and  summer  heat 
wear  them  down.    Every  year,  about  one-fifth  of  the  animals  have  to  be 
r unplaced  in  spite  of  care  by  experienced  horsemen  and  constant  medical 
supervision.     Twelve  years  ago,  Borden's  metropolitan  operations  required 
more  than  3»^00  horses.    Caring  for  them  were  2^0  stablemen,  harness 
men,  blacksmiths,  wagon  washers,  greasers  and  other  help.     Two  horse 
hospitals  staffed  by  experts  were  maintained.     The  v;ar  may  compel  a. 
resort  again  to  Dobbin  in  substantial  numbers.    But  the  return  to 
the  horse  will  require  the  overcoming  of  many  difficulties. 

IVHY  CEEESE  ^TH  PIE?    (Southern  Dairy  Products  Journal,  July) 
"Why  Cheese  With  Pie?'^  is  the  question  raised  in  a  recent  article  in 
Hygeia,  health  magazine  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr. 
Conrad  Elvehjem,  internationally  knc\\jn  scientist  of  the  University 
cf  Wisconsin,  furnishes  the  answers.    He  states  that  while  cheese  Just 
naturally  tastes  good  with  pie,  it  is  more  than  a  matter  of  taste. 
Nutritive  values  furnish  the  important  considerations.  Nutritionally 
speaking,  cheese  and  pie  supplement  each  other  perfectly.    Pie  is  made 
with  flour.    Elour  is  low  in  calcium,  vitamin  A  and  riboflavin.  Cheese 
is  rich  in  these  substances.    Elour  contains  only  vegetable  protein 
vjhile  cheese  is  an  excellent  source  of  animal  protein.     If  it  is  a 
fruit  pie,  it  provides  some  vitajnin  C,  which  is  lacking  in  the  cheese. 

USES  FOR  COTTON  WASTE.     (Canadian  Textile  Journal,  July  1?) 
New  outlets  for  the  numberous  quantities  of  cotton  waste  resulting 
from  the  record  breaking  consumption  of  raw  cotton  by  domestic  mills 
are  being  studied  rjid  developed  in  the  mattress,  twine  and  bagging  trades 
according  to  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute,  New  York.     Stocks  of  cotton 
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waste  have  "been  expanding  due  to  a  combination  of  factors,  chief  among 
them  the  heavy  oonsumpti-on  of  the  .raw  f iTsre  l^y  JalXs,  closing  off  "by- 
war  of  Important  outlets  in  Jhirope  and  Canada,  ajid  sharp  reduction  in 
pleasure  automo'bile  production.    In  normal  years  enormous  amounts  of 
cotton  waste  are  used  iri  the  manufacture  of  motor  cafs. 

Experiments  are  under  way  to  develop  low-cost  twine  of  cotton 
waate  which  will  "be  used  to  tie  up  "b-unches  cf  such  vegeta"bles  as  "beets, 
asparagus,  celery  and  carrots.    There  is  1:ea_uiTed  for  such  purpose, 
in  place  of  imported  fabrics  no  longer  available,  low^-break  tieing 
material  which  will  hold  vegetables  together  in  bunches  without  cutting 
the  stems  and  which  can  yet  be  epsily  broken  by  hand.     Spinnable  cotton 
waste  is  being  converted  into  yams^  for  bagging  materials,  while  un- 
spinnable  grades  in  increased  quantities  will  be  used  for  absorbent  and 
wiping  materials  and  as  stuffing  for  furniture  and  pillows  ^n  place  of 
kapok,  now  becoming  scarce. 

PLOW  METHOD  Of  TIRIUGE  CONSTRUCTION.     (Soil  Conservation,  July) 
Experiences  of  farmers  and  SCS  personnel  in  the  Montgomery  County  Soil 
Conservation  District  (Illinois)  show  thgit  the  ordinary  plow — tractor, 
horse-drawn,  riding,  or  walking — can  be.  used  successfully  in  the  cd^'^ 
structicn  of  terraces*    The  use  of  this  e(|.uipment,  some  of  which  is 
found  on  every  farm,,  will  simplify  ^he  job  of  getting  terraces  estab- 
lished on  the  land.    Most  terracing  equipment  is  rather  expensive  and 
has  little  use  except  for  the  one  purpose,  which  means  tha.t  only  a  few 
individual  farmers  ever  wdll  own  such  machines.    Terraces  are  being 
built  in  the  Montgomery  County  district  with  the  ordinary  farm  tractor 
and  two-bottom  plow  as  rapidly  or  more  rapidly  than  with  a  small  6  or 
2-foot  blade  grader.    One  man  handles  the  equipment  and  little  super- 
vision is  needed  because  farmers  need  only  a  staked  terrace  line  and 
a  demonstration  of  the  system  of  construction.    Twelve  miles  of  terraces 
were  constructed  in  the  district  by  this  method  during  19^1*  while  only 
one-fourth  mile  was  constructed  with  a  bladq, 

MARKET  26U  ANIMALS  A  MINUTE  TO  REACH  MEAT  GOALS.     ^Meat  and  Live 
Stock  Digest,  July)    R,'  C.  Pollock,  manager  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
and  Meat  Board,  at  the  recent- annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  states  that  the 
industry  was  never  in  a  more  favora"ble  position  to  meet  wpr-time  demands 
than  today.     "The  immensity  of  the  task  of  the  live-stock  and  meat  industry 
this  year,"  said  Mr.  Pollock,  "is  better  appreciated  when  we  realize  that 
in  meeting  the  requirements  for  meat  supplies,  which  have  been  increased 
because  of  the  war  effort,  we  must  market  ever^  60  seconds  during  19^2, 
an  average  of  H3  cattle  ajid  calves,  I58  hogs  and  63  sheep  and  lambs. ...  " 

MEAT  POR  THRIPTY  MEALS.     (New  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  19O8)  Th^s 
bulletin  gives  sue^^estions  -for  selecting  and  cooking  the  cheaper  cuts  of 
beef J  pork,  lamb,  and  veal.     Cheaper  grades  and  cuts  of  meat,  though  fairly 
lean  and  not  so  ter^der,  if  prepared  right  are  as  full  of  food  value  atfid 
as  tasty  as  higher-priced  steaks  and  roasts.    Chief  difference  is  they  take 
more  time  in  cooking  snd  more  skill  in  seasoning.    All  kinds  of  lean 
meats  provide  body-^building  proteins,  iron  and  some  of  the  vitamins 
needed  for  good  health.  Even  richer  in  iron  and  vitamins  than  the  "muscle'* 
meats  are  liver  and  other  meat  organs,     (Available  from  Office  of  Information, 
U.S,D.A.,  Washington,) 
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EROSION  COFTHOL  AID's  HIGHWAY  UPKEEP.  (Soil  Conservation,  July) 
Road  officials  are  confronted  with  the  difficult  protlem  of  keeping  the 
highways  in  shape  for  the  duration,  Fixed  charges  normally  cons-ume  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  highway  income,  and  as  revenues  drop  the  percentage 
lopped  off  by  fixed  costs  rises.  Highway  officials  of  Minnesota  have  a 
5.17  laile  stretch  of  "test  tube"  highway  that  has  produced  several  ways 
of  making  the  maintenance  dollar  stretch  farther.  The  "test  tuhe"  lies 
on  Highway  52,  a  trunk  artery  "between  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  Hochester. 

By  193^»  when  the  improvement  was  undertaken,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  erosion  along  the  slab.    The  State  Highway  Department  of  Minnesota 
developed  plans  for  the  demonstration,  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  cooperating.    Drainage  facilities  were  redesigned 
to  eliminate  erosion  on  the  road  shoulders,  in  cuts,  on  fills,  in  roadside 
ditches  and  on  adjacent  farmland.     Some  farmers  donated  seed  for  seeding 
operations.    In  return,  they  got  improved  farm  entrances,  protection  from 
gully  erosion  along  the  right-of-way,  and  saving  in  maintaining  fences,... 
Now  the  entire  stretch  of  concrete  is  flanked  by  grass,  nature's  best  guard 
against  erosion,  with  its  streamlined  cross-section  comprised  of  graceful 
shallow  gutters  and  rounded  backslopes.     This  improved  road  weathered 
a  most  severe  test.    When  a  ^^inch  cloudburst  struck  the  area,  July  10, 
19^0,  the  heaviest  downpour  in  the  area  in  50  years,  there  was  no  apparent 
erosion  along  the  road.    State  highway  officials  report  that  all  repairs 
and  construction  work  on  the  State  and  State  aid  roads  now  is  being  done 
according  to-  specifications  used  on  the  demonstration,  and  that  county 
highway  officials  are  beginning  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  State, 

ADJUST^OTTS  OF  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  TO  A  WAR  BASIS.  (Southern 
Dairy  Products  Journal,  July)    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
making  every  effort  to  help  the  industry  in  its  war  job,  and  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  industry's  willingness  to  operate  on 
a  war  basis.    The  program  of  the  Department  involves  four  main  lines  of 
action:     (l)  Outlining  production  needs  as  clearly  and  as  definitely  as 
possible  as  soon  as  these  needs  are  known;  (2)  assisting  the  industry 
to  build  and  maintain  its  productive  capacity  to  meet  production 
requirements;  (3)  directing  the  purchase  programs  to  encoura,ge  the 
production  of  the  particular  products  needed;  and,  (U)  creating  reserve 
stocks  of  essential  products  to  meet  unexpected  requirements  and  to  absorb 
the  shock  of  unforeseen  changes. 

RECORD  CANADIAN  WOOL  CONSUMPTION.     (Canadian  Textile  Journal,  July  Ij) 
Wool  consumption  in  Canada  reached  an  all-time  high  level  of  109»2^5»000 
pounds,  greasy  basis,  during  the  calendar  year  19^1 .    The  figure  was  nearly 
8,000,000  pounds  greater  than  in  19^-0,  and  was  three  times  the  quantity 
consumed  in  1930.    Of  the  total  of  109,2^5,000  pounds  cons-umed  in  19U1, 
93*070,000  pounds  were  imported,  with  domestic  production  at  19,200,000 
pounds,  less  exports  of  3*020,000  pounds.     Domestic  production  increased 
approximately  one  million  pounds  last  year.     It  is  probable  that  in  the 
first  half  of  19^2  wool  consumption  reached  nearly  60,000,000  pounds. 
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SUPPLIES  CJ  AUSTRALIilT  WOO^.     (Canadiar.  Textile  Journal,  July  I7) 
Data  released  "by  the  International  Wool  Secretariat  indicates  that  the 
supply  of  wools  in  Australia  during  the  past  -season  totalled  aoout  1,S26,000,- 
000  pounds  on  a  greasy  shorn  basis,  prohr:hly  the  largest  on  record,  ac- 
cording to  Wool  Associates  of  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange.  Normally 
the^United  Kingdom  imports  about  30O  million  pounds  of  Australian  wools. 
Military  uses,  however,  increased  Australian  wool  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  1939-)40  season  to  about  563,639^,000  pounds,  but 
in  the  follov/ing  season,  19^0-^1,  wool  shipments  from  Australia  to  the 
United  Kingdom  dropped  sharply  to  about  1^9,079,000  pounds.     The  sharp 
decline  of  wool  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  not  offset  by  in- 
creased shipments  to  other  countries. 


LAIHY  SUPPLY  ASSCCIATICN  MOVES  TO  v^SHIUGTOH.     (The  Dairy  Record, 
July  15)    Headq.uarters  of  the  Dairy  Industries  Supply  Association  are 
being  moved  to  V/ashington  permanently,  after  having  been  in  ITew  York  City 
for  nearly  2^  years.    The  ITev;  York  office  vdll  be  closed.     Since  the 
first  of  the  year,  the  association  has  maintained  an  office  in  Washington. 

MILK  III  qUASTS  EOH  Ail^^IY.     (Southern  Dairy  Products  Journal,  July) 
In  the  future,  the  Army  ;vill  purchase  all  fresh  fluid  milk  in  quart 
containers,  according  to  the  Q;u3rtermaster  G-eneral.    Exceptions  vjill  be 
made  in  those  cases  v.^here  smaller  containers  had  been  previously  Purchased 
exclusively  for  Arm;.^  use.     Priorities  vdll  not  be  given  in  connection 
with  materials  or  eqxiipment  for  packaging  in  glass  or  fibre  one-half 
pint  containers  or  equipment  for  the  hcmogenization  of  milk. 

PLASTIC  MILK  CAU  LID.  (American  Milk  Review,  July)    One  of  the 
nev/er  efficiency  products  to  be  announced  is  a  sanitary  mi  11c  caJi  plastic 
cover.    The  new  unit  vras  designed  to  improve  existing  filling  methods 
by  providing  sanitar^^  protection  and  visibility  in  filling.     It  consists 
of  a  transparent  plastic  cover  attached  to  the  filling  tube  v;ith  the 
cover  fitting  over  the  top  of  the  can,  enabling  the  operator  to  correctly 
gauge  the  filling  level  i-n-thout  having  to  lift  the  cover,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  preventing  the  moisture  v;hich  condenses  on  the  outside  of  the 
fiHing  tube  from  entering  the  can. 

AI^ICA'S  TrJJGKS-- KEEP  'EI^  ROLLING.     (ODT  Booklet)     Speed  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  tire  mileage.    S'cr  majximum  tire  life,  no  truck  should 
ever  be  operated  in  excess  of       miles  an  hour  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  operate  at  lower  speeds.    As  speed  goes  up,  excessive,  damaging 
heat  is  generated  and  tire  slippage  and  vehicle  swa^^  increase.     The  result: 
precious  rubber  is  scuffed  off  rapidly  and  is  v/asted. 
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Next  to  excessivb  speed,  nothing  rains  a  tire  faster  than  to  , 
force  it  to  carry  loads  "beyond  the  limits  for  which  it  v/as  designed 
and  "built.    An  overloaded  tire  generates  terrific  internal  heat,  which 
CiUickly  weakens  the  tire  hody.     Tread  wear  is  rapdd  and  uneven.  For 
"best  results,  have  an  err^erienced  truck  or  tire  man  advise  you  on  the 
maxiimiin  load  your  tires  should  carry.    Do  not  attempt  to  make  \xp  for 
overloading  "by  increasing  the  air  pressure  "beyond  the  recommended 
inflation  level. 

m'i  MELOJT  IS  RESISTANT  TO  SULPHUR  TREATMENT  -  (N.Y.  Journal 
of  Conmierce,  July  22)  -  Tne  caimloupe-growing  industry  of  the 
Imperial  Valley,  Southern  California,  recently  jeopardized  "by  a  mildeiv 
f-angus,  has  heen  spared  future  attad^i  from  the  disease  as  a  result 
of  a  new  m-elcn  developed  "by  a  seed  co, ,  says  special  correspondence  from 
Detroit.     The  new  melon  is  resistant  to  injury  from  sulphur  dusting, 
and  it  can  "be  treated  as  a  result  vdth  the  specific  preventive 
against  mildew  without  injury.     The  cantaloupe-raising  industry  of 
the  Imperial  Valley  involves  an  r?nnual  production  of  some  more  than 
2,000,000  crates,  valued  at  $U, 000,000.     Seeds  for  the  nev;  resistant 
m.elon  \\dll  "be  ready  after  the  19^2  harvest. 

SWEETENING  A&ENTS  '.III  MANUEACTURE  OE  ICS  CREAM.     (Article  "by 
this  title  in  Southern  Dairy  Products  Journal,  July)    In  consumer 
tests  v/here  one-fourth  of  the  sucrose  wps  replaced  vdth  hydrous 
dextrose  at  the  rate  of  1.2  pounds  of  dextrose  for  each  pound  of 
sucrose  omitted,  and  the  mixes  frozen  in  a.  Vogt  continuous  freezer,     .  ^ 
the  "body  and  flavor  of  the  all  sucrose  ice  cream  was  preferred  "by 
a  majority  of' the  consumers.     The  sweetness  of  the  tv/o  were,  the 
same.     VJlien  the  mix  contained  12  percent  fat,  the  all  cane  sugar  mix 
-was  preferred  to  the  dextrose  ice  cream.     •■.Trien  the  mix  contained 
16  percent  fat,  dextrose  was  preferred  to  the  cane  sugar  ice  cream. 
Consumers  rated  it  as  having  a  sweeter,  richer,  creajnier  taste  than  all 
cane  sugar  ice  cream,  and  that  it  had  a  "better  "body  and  texture. 

POST-V^R  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE.     (The  British  Earmer  at  War) 
The  battle  of  Lritsin  is  being  fought  on  the  farms  at  home  no  less 
than  in  the  air,  abroad,  and  on  the  seas  throughout  the  world.  That 
is  vihy  such  enthusiasm,  has  been  put  into  work  upon  the  land,  v/ith 
results  that  iiiatch  those  :"btained  in  ar.y  other  department  of  the 
British  v/ar  effort. 

In  this  th^'^'^^iole  of  Europe  has  a  direct  interest.     Vast  supplies 
of  food  for  the  ruined  and  invaded-  countries  have  been  promised  from 
America  and  from"  the  British  Dominions  as  soon  as  the  Nazis  are  defeated. 
But  even  wV.n  the  last  U-boat  is  off  the  ocean,  shipping  resources  v/ill 
remiain  limit r-d  for  a.  long  time  to  come.     The  greater  the  extent,  therefore, 
to  which  Britain  is  able  to  feed  herself,  the  more  ouickly  will  food  from 
abroad  be  ^^ble  to  reach  the  starved  and  plundered  peoples  of  the  Continent. 
British  Agriculture  is  doing  much  towards  v/inning  the  v;ar.     It  will  do 
no  less  towards  bringing  plenty  to  Europe  when  victory  has  been  won. 
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SOLS  LEATHSB.  FROM  LP/ZH  CLAII-SD  BY  NAZIS  (Hide  and  Lenther  P-d  Shoes, 
Jvly  IS)    To  maice  up  for  the  acute  shortage  of  sole  leather  in  the  Rhineland, 
German  scientists  and  fashion  designers  are  reported  to  have  introduced  new 
synthetic  footvear,  sole  leather  from  the  livers  of  slaughtered  vdld  anizialsj 
•This  report  comes  via  neutral  sourc&s,  as  V;ell  as  the  daily  nev;spaper, 
Deutsche  Allgeneine  Zeitung.    According-  to  ooth,  the  chemically  treated 
liver  retains  all  the  natural  qualities  of  leather  in  tha.t  it  has  the 
durability  of  leather  and  the  pliability  of  rubber — aivl  in  scst  instances 
outwears  both. 

The  finished  product  is  said  tc  strongly  resemble  pig  skin  in 
text'ora,  although  dark  red  in  color.     It  is  said  to  neither  crack  nor  v/a.rp 
under  the  most  adverse  weather  conditions,  ^nd  is  waterproof.  Popularly 
priced  at  I9.5O  to  33. 50  in  marks  the  uair,  or  nominally  $S,80  to  $13.20 
American  currency  exchange,  the  synthetic  leather  shoes  enjoy  a  ready 
sale,  it  is  claimed.    S.Btimated  production  costs  for  the  liver  shoes  vary 
tc  around  12  marks,  or  $^.80  the  pair. 

SA^  C-IISAS3  BHIVS  KO^rES  AEEI^  V/ITE  HliF  FROM  FACKEHS.     (The  ilational 
Provisioner,  J^jiy  IZ)    The  national  "Save  the  Sitchen  Grease"  program  is 
moving  forward  on  all  fronts.    More  than  ROO  local  chairmen  of  the  American 
Meat  Institure,  acting  as  distributive  agents  for  the  War  Production  Board, 
report. that  pesters  are  already  going  up  in  the  retail  stores  of  more  than. 
300  of  the  l^.rger  cities  in  the  United  States.    The  Illinois  cajnpaign, 
which  has  been  ^jr.der  wa;^-  for  some  time,  is  obtaining  additional  publicity 
in  newspapers  amd  on  the  radio,  and,  as  the  plan  becomes  better  >nov.n, 
additional  quantities  of  fats  are  finding  their  way  to  retail  markets,  and 
to  the  rendering  companies.     The  '.'Jrv  Production  Board  is  oroceeding  with 
its  program  of  advertising  the  cam.paign  in  newspapers  in  approxima.tely 
200  cities.    The  local  chairmen  of  the  Institute  advise  the  Institute 
when  the  store  material    is  up  in  75  percent  or  m.ore  of  the  stores  in 
their  locality. 

July    SOURCES  OF  qUINI^^S.     (Sric  Hardy,  Liverpo-l,  England,  in  Medical 
Reccrd)f    The  extension  of  the  v/ar  to  the  Far  E-st  has  sericusly  threatened 
Java  which  produces  about  ninety  percent  of  the  v/orld^s  suppl:/  of  quinine, 
the  most  importarit  antim-alaria  alkaloid  for  any  cajnpaign  in  tropical  regions. 
Considerable  concern  has  been  voiced  in  British  medical  and  pharm.aceutical 
circles  for  the  future  of  the  supply  of  quinine  and  in  view  of  the  dangers 
to  Java,  other  sources  of  this  valu-ble  dr^jg  v/ill  have  to  be  found  to 
supplement  its  supply.     There  are  ^ther  sources,  chiefly  in  India  and 
South  America,  but  how  fa,r  they  can  replace  the' Ja van  supply  in  the  event 
of  enemy  control  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  not  clevar. 

PASTSURIZATIOIT  OF  FICiCLE  PRODUCTS.     (The  Fruit  Products  Journal 
and  Arierican  Vinegar  Industry,  July)    Until  rather  recently  preservation 
of  cucur.ber  pickle  products  w- s  accomplished  principally  by  addition  cf 
sufficient  amounts  of  vinegar,  an^d  in  certain  cases  sugar,  to  properly 
cured  and  processed  salt  stock.    The  use  of^  heat  in  the  m.anufacture  of 
pickle  products  was  generally  restricted  to  that  phase  cf  processing 
wherein  the  salt  v;as  removed  from  the  cured  stock.    Hov/ever,  the 
introduction  and  widespread  popularity  of  certain  types  of  pickle 
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made  from  fresh  or. partly  fermented  cucumbers,  have  made  it  necessary 
for  the  packer  tc  resort  to  the  use  cf  heat,  acc-^rding  to  pasteurization, 
in  order  to  accomplish  preservation  of  these  products.    Vrnen  preservation 
is  "brought  about  by  pasteuri z^^tion  the  final  products  must  not  only 
remain  free  of  spoilage  bit.'plso  free  of  undesirable  physical  and  flavor 
changes  which  may  be  brought  about  by  overheating.     In  addition  to  the 
necessity  of  pasteurization  in  the  majiufacture  cf  fresh  or  partially 
fermented  cucumber  products,  attention  is  called  to  the  advantage 
cf  the  pasteurization  of  genuine  dill  pickles.    Through  the  use  cf 
this  treatment  a  marked  improvement  in  keeping  quality  is  brought 
about.    For  this  reason  genuine  dills  are  included  among  the  list 
of  pasteurized  pickle  products, 

FUMlGiiiTT  KILLS  INSECTS  III  GRAIN,  FLOUH.     (Scientific  American. 
August)    A  new  fumigant  for  grain  and  flour,  highly  penet ranting  and 
deadly  to  insects  but  harmless  to  humans,  is  ermounced  by  the  University 
of  Nevj  Hampshire,     The  compound,  chlorinated  nitroethane,  is  a  clea.r 
liqui^^^with  a  distinct  but  not  disagreea.ble  odor,  stated  to  be  safe  to 
ship/ordinary  conta.iners.     It  evaporates  readily  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  the  fumes  penetra.te  quickly  even  into  large  masses  of  grain 
or  flour.    A  simple  method  of  fumigating  grain  in  cars  consists  of 
putting  the  chemical  on  toD  cf  the  grain  and  then  sealing  the  car. 

SWITZSHLAND'S  SSLF-Slie'IICISITCY  MOVBI^'ISNT.     (Foreign  Commerce 
VJeekly,  Ju]-y  IS)    In  many  predominantly  agricultural  com.munities  in 
Svritzerland  almost  100  percent  of  the  arable  land  is  now  devoted  to 
cereals,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.     Since  19^0  the  num.ber  o'f  grain- 
growers  increased  by  3^-,000  to  179,700.     In  consequence,  about  IS 
percent  cf  all  Swiss  households  -^re  now  in  position  to  eat  bread 
produced  from,  home-grown  grain.    Because  it  is  a  basic  foodstuff,  grain 
has  been  given  a  place  of  primary'  importance,  the  total  acreage  since 
19^0  being  increased  by  '^^.'J^G-.hecleTes,  or  25.9  percent,  to  a  grand 
total  cf  17^,000  hectares. 

RIV3R  C/JIGOS.     (Pathfinder,  July  25)    Things  are  humming 
again  along  the  banks  of  "Old  Man  River,"  and  along  the  intracorstal 
canals  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic.     Great  blocks  cf  barges  are  carrying 
more  freight  over  the  Mississippi  system  (including  the  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Monongahela,   etc.).     Last  year  it  amounted 
to  more  than  100,000,000  tons.    This  year  steam  tugs,  Diesel  engined 
tov;  boats,  motor  boats  and  steam  turboelectric  tugs,  with  horsepower 
ranging  from  90  to  2,U00,  push  steel,  stone,  coal  and  concrete  dnvm 
the  stre.-^m  and  oil,  sulfur,  cotton,  sugar,  and  v/hat  not  back  up.  They 
are  m.oving  only  about  a  sixth  as  much  as  the  railroads,  but  that  is  a 
let.     They  are  now  carrying  more  freight  than  at  any  tim.e  in  history. 
A  steel  barge  holds  up  to  3»0^^0  tons  of  freight.     There  are  some 
5»000  of  them  nov/,  ovmed  by  5OO  companies,  and  BOO  busy  little  towboats 
push  them  up  and  dov.n  the  rivers  from  two  to  10  miles  an  hour,  and  in 
blocks  of  as  many  as  30  cit  a  time,     Siich  a  tovj  may  represent  as  much  as 
15*000  tons  of  freight,  the  equivalent  to  seven  average  trainloads  of 
50  cars  each.     An  average  tow  represents  about  125  freight  cars.  This 
100,000,000-ton  inland  water  traffic  of  today  (v;hich  does  not  include 
the  Great  Lakes)  has  been  largely  built  up  since  the  First  V/orld.  War, 
v/hen  such  traffic  amounted  to  about  25*000,000  tons  a  year. 
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BAITG'S  VACCINATION  IN  NEW  YCEZ.     (Hoard »s  Dairyman,  July  25) 
New  Tork  State  dairymen  may  now  add  vaccinated  animals  to  Bang's 
disease-free  herds  under  new  directions  issued  by  the  State  Dep^Ttment 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets.     Since  September,  I9U1,  more  than  10,900 
calves  have  "been  officially  vaccinated  in  nearly  2,700  herds,  while 
applications  are  pending  for  about  5OO  more  herds,  the  Department  reports. 
Under  the  state  plan  of  calfhood  vaccination,  vaccinated  calves  may  be 
brought  upon  the  premises  v/here  the  herd  is  being  operated  under  the 
plan  but  may  not  be  added  to  an  approved  herd  until  the  vaccinated 
animals  have  passed  two  negative  blood  tests  at  least  60  days  apart. 

CASCARA  IS  MONEY  NOW.     (Farm  Journal  and  Parmer's  V/ife,  August) 
The  price  of  cascara  bark,  used  in  medicine,  ha.s  in  normal  times  ranged 
from  3-i-  "to  10  cents  a  pound,  but  nov/  it  is  bringing  around  I5  cents. 
Largest  stand  of  cascara  trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  probably  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States,  is  in  northern  Coos  and  XTrestern  Douglas 
counties,  Oregon,  in  the  Elliott  State  Eorest.    The  cut,  at  least  for  the 
next  two  years,  is  limited  to  25 » 000  pounds  per  year,  no  trees  to  be 
cut  smaller  than  four  inches  in  diameter  one  foot  above  ground.  Thus, 
it  is  believed,  the  yield  can  be  sustained  indefinitely. 

BAB  -W/iR  BOAED  REPRESENTATIYES.     (War  Board  Memorandum  No.  12) 
Office  of  State  Bi'CE  Representatives  closed  July  20.    Regional  3;J3  offices 
and  the  offices  of  the  State  Statistician  v/ill  continue.     The  State 
Statistician  will  serve  as  the  BAE  Representative  of  the  State  War  Board. 

N.  J.  CEEERS  MiVSTITIS  CONTROL  AID.     (American  Milk  Review,  July) 
Announcement  has  been  made  of  a  new  bacteriological  service  for  the 
control  of  infections  mastitis  of  cattle  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  N.  J.  State  Department  of  Agric^jLlture. 
The  service  will  be  carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
veterinarians,  who  will  send  milk  samples  from  individual  cov/s  to  the 
state  laboratory  for  diagnosis .     Tubes  v.dll  be  prepaj-ed  by  the  Bureau 
and  sent  only  to  licensed  graduate  veterinary  practitioners  who  send 
back  the  filled  vials  to  the  laboratory,    A  detailed  report  of  the 
findings  v/ill  be  sent  to  the  veterinarian.     The  Department  does  not 
attempt  to  recommend  treatment  for  the  disease. 
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PLANT  INSPEDTIOK  OP  MILK  IMPORTMT.     (The  Dairy  World,  July) 
Shortage  of  lalDor  and  curtailment  of  travel  "by  automo'bile  are  seri-  . 
ously  affecting  the  field  programs  of  many  dairy  plants.  Consequently 
it  may  be  necessary  more  and  more  to  rely  on  platform  inspection  of  |j 
milk  rather  than  on  extensive  farm  inspection  to  maintain  production  ^ 
of  high  quality  rav/  milk.    This  v/ill  req^uire  more  platform  inspection 
tests,  .more  reports  mailed  hack  to  the  producer  and,  highly  important, 
education  of  the  producer  regarding  the  significance  of  the  results 
obtained  by  these  tests. 

.WOOD -FAIl'rS  POH  li^ilM  ECimPMMT...   (Implement  &  Tractor,  July  18) 
Wood  has: been  used  mth  satisfaction  in  the  past  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  farm  Implement  parts.    It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it 
can  be  used  now  in  other  parts  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  drain  on 
critical  metals.    At  this  time  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  to  use  the 
most  serviceable  and  economical  material  that  is  available  in  quantity. 
Wood  right  nov/  is  a  material  that  meets  these  conditions  in  numerous  cases. 
The" folio v.dng  list  includes  some  of  the  parts  that  can  be  made  from  | 
wood:'  Beams  for  plows  and  cultivators;  conveyor  chutes  for  elevators, 
shellers  ajid  threshers;     floors  for  wagons  and  spreaders;  framework 
for  peajiut  pickers,  poultry  batteries,  feeders,  and  grinders;  guide 
handles  for  plov/e,  cultivators,  planters;  hitch  parts  for  wa.gons 
and  other  horsedrawn  implements;  hoppers  for  drills,  fertilizers,  ^ 
lime  sov;ers,  planters,  feeders;  levers  for  harrov/s,  mowers,  rakes, 
;plows;  panels  for  hammer  mills,,,  incubators ,  threshers,  shellers; 
poles  or  tongues  for  wheeled  implements  and  wagons;  reels  for  binders 
and  combines;  running  gears  for  wagons;  manure. spreaders,,  rakes, 
drills;  skids  for  engines,  portable  feeders  and  brooders;  tanks  for 
v/atering,  storage,  spraying,  cooling. 

GRAIN  IMPROra^ENT  IN  NlBRi.SKA.     (Farmers »  Elevator  Guide,  July  I5) 
Tor  the  first  time  in  four  yfears.  of  testing  farmers'  samples  of  wheat 
by  the  Nebraska  Grain  Improvement  Association,  a  few  samples  were 
found  to  contain  stinking  smut.    The  most  badly  "smutted"  sam.ple  was 
one  of  Chiefkan.     If  the  presence  of  stirJcing  smut  indicates  an 
"upsv/ing"  in  this  disease  in  Nebraska,  Nebred  will  undoubtedly 
become  very  popular  because  of.". its . resistance  to  stinking  smut.  In 
some  of  the  viheat  tests  the  growth  was  extremely  rank,  causing  serious 
lodging.    It  V7?s  noteworthy  that  Cheyenice,  the  stiff  est  strawed  variety 
of  vrinter  wheat,  v/as  still  standing  when  all  other  varieties  went  down, 
Blackhull,  being  earlier  than  most  of  the  Turkey  type  wheats,  excaped 
damage  from  arm^/-  worms  in  the  tests  where  this  pest  caused  injury, 
Pavm.ee  was  next  to  Cheyenne  with  respect  to  lodge  resistance.  Seed 
for  Ppwnee  will  not  be  generally  available  until  next  year. 

("GAEE  FOR  SHOES"  URGES  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE.     (Hide  and  Leather 
and  Shoes,  July  18)    The  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  urging 
civilians  to  take  better  care  of  their  shoes  during  wartime.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering  says  that  in  order 
to  extend  the  life  of  shoe  leather,  only  sim.ple  care  and  small 
quantities  of  inexpensive  materials  are  required.     The  bureau  estimates 
that  good  care  of  well  seclected  footwear,  will  cut  a  family's  shoe 
expense  from  one^-fourth  to  one-half.  It  emiDhasizes,  however,  that  the 
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large  savinga-^of  leather  id  ■  even  more  impottant  than  the  cost  factor. 

"Have  repairs  made  6is  soon  as  the  shoes  show  wear,"  -urges  the 
bureau.     "Keep  them  ih  shape  "by  use  of  shoe  trees  or  paper  stuffing. 
Shoes  for  outdoor  work  need  greasing;  those  for  street  v/ear  need  polish- 
ing only,  except  that  sometimes  the  soles  may  "be  greased.     Hrj  wet  shoas 
slowly,  never  too  close  to  the  fire.    In  summer,  shoes  that  need 
waterproofing  should  not  have  so  much  grease  applied  as  in  winter. 
Polishing  shoes  is  not  all  for  show;    the  leather  chemists  say  polish 
resists  water,  makes  shoes  more  flexible  and  adds  to  their  life," 

.  USE  OF  WOOL  PELT  IN  SURGICAL  EqulBI^TT.     (Medical  Record,  July) 
For  maroy  years  wool  felt  has  been  a  preferred  manterial  in  the  wide  field 
of  surgical  appliances,  and  its  usefulness  is  rapidly  increasing  because 
for  many  applications  it  is  an  acceptable  substitute  for  rubber.  From 
corn  plasters  by  the  multimillion,  through  the  wide  range  of  corrective 
footwear,  to  the  multitude  of  special  appliances  invented  by  the  orthopedic 
surgeon,  it  is  a  cushioning  material  Vvdthcut  equal.     On  war  fronts,  surgeons 
travel  not  only  in  ambulances  to  the  front  line  stations,  but  in  tanks  as 
well,  and  their  armor,  like  the  tank  corps  armor,  is  padded  as  is  e.  football 
player's.    Tank  v;alls  are  felt-lined  and  ambulance  stretcher  ranks  are 
cushioned  with  it. 

BRITISH  WOlffiN  IN  FARMING.  (British  Information  Services.)  Further 
utilization  of  the  woman  power  of  Britain  is  foreshadowed  v.lti.  the  recent 
registration  for  national  service  of  all  women  of  h2  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  announcement  that  a  dual-purpose  v/omen's  labor  army  is  being 
formed  which  will  harvest  crops  this  autunn,  do  factory  v;ork  this  winter, 
and  return  again  to  the  farms  next  spring. ..  .One  of  the  hardest  jobs  for 
women  is  with  the  ^iieii's  LsM  jtray*  "vhicfe'hr  n' Recruited  30fOO0  women  for3 
full^tiiae  farm  vork  to  it^ftr^r^se  th«  domestic  food  output  gind  thus  save 
vital  shipping  space  for  ether  purposes. 

BAI  TO  PERMIT  PICKUP  OF  SALVAGE  FATS.     (The  National  Provisioner, 
July  IS)    The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  issued  a  circular  letter 
which  permits  the  transportation  of  kitchen  grease  and  other  rendered 
fat  and  unrendered  inedible  animal  fat  in  meat  delivery  trucks  or  vehicles 
of  an-  official  establishment  from  meat  markets,  stores  end  other  places 
of  collection  to  the  inedible  product  rendering  department  of  a  federally 
inspected  establishment  or  to  other  fat  receiving  places.    Fat  shall  be 
placed  in  clean  and  s-jilfable  containers.    Also,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  produce  insanitary  conditions  v.dthin  the  trucks  or  vehicles. 

NEED  FOR  INCREASED  REFRIGERATED  STORAGE  FACILITIES.     (The  Fruit 
Products  Journal  and  American  Vinegar  Industry,  July)    The  vital  role 
of  refrigerated  warehousing  in  the  war  effort  and  the  necessity  for 
relaxing  regulatory  measures  to  give  the  "broadest  possible  freedom  in 
the  handling  and  movement  of  food  products,"  were  emphasized  by 
J.  R,  Shoemaker,  Division  of  Storage,  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
in  an  address  last,  month  to  the  Association  of  Food  and  Drug  Officials 
of  the  United  States,  in  New  York.    The  tremendous  task  of  storing  an 
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increasing  volume  of  high-vitamin  foods  -onder  refrigeration,  and  the 
growing  demand,  for  refrigerated  storage  facilities  due  to- the  acute 
shortage  of  cpnd,  have  presented  problems  which  are  occupying  the 
constant  attention  of  the  ODT.     "High-vitamin  perishahle  foods  have 
assumed  far  greater  importance  in  the  entire  food  picture  than  has 
"been  the  case  in  past  years.    They  are  now  a  'must'-  in-- the  diet  of 
our  armed  forces  as  well  as  those  of  our  allies,  and  of  course  in 
civilian  lif There  are  three  primary  methods  of  conservation,  of 
perisha.hle  foods — canning,  freezing,  and  delrij^dration,    Eaich  has  its 
important  place  in  the  program.    Due  to  the  shortage  of  critical  . 
materials,  canning  is  perforce  p:r&D.tly  curtailed.    This  v/ill  especially 
affect  c'ivilirn  .  supplies  bf  .caiir.Gd"  foods  duQ  to  the  heavy  requirements 
of  the  'armed  forces  and  for  overseas  shipment,    freezing, .and  storage 
under  refrigeration,  v/ill  conserve  a  vdde  range  of  food  products  such 
as  eggs  and  poultry,  dairy  products,  meats  and  m.eat  products,  aJid  fruits, 
"both  fresh  and  frozen..., A  number  of  state  laws  coming  under  the  category 
of  'trade  harriers'  are  administered  "oy  your  departments,     I  urge  that 
where  any  of  these  regulatory  measures  in  any  way  impede  or  interfere 
with  the  war  effort,  prompt  action  he  taken  to  correct  the  situation 
for  the  -duration.     Siere  should  he  the  broadest  possible  freedom  in  the 
handling  ajnd  movement  of  food  products," 

I'SST  CO;.ST  MILK  MILEAGE  GUT.     (American  Milk  Heview,  July) 
Reports  from  the  west  coast  indicate  that  a  variety  of  methods  are 
being  developed  in  different  localities  to  effect  the  ODT  order  for 
a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  mileage  traveled  by  m-ilk  delivery  units. 
The  cities  of  San  Erancisco,  Orikland  and  other  Bay  municipalities 
are  reported  to  be  operating  on  an  ever3/-other  day  basis.  Distributors 
in  Alameda  county  are  said  to.be  working  on  a  zone  system  v/hereby  each 
delivery  truck  covers  one  designated  area,  >  Customers  are  sv;apped 
betv/een  different  compajiies  to  make  this  possible.    Other  methods  to 
reduce  mileage  vjere  given  c^Tisideration  but  the  every- other-day  system 
is  the  one  most  widely  adopted. 

EROZEN  EGC-S  PACKED  IN  CELLOPEAITE  -  (N.  Y.  Journal  of  CoimnerGe, 
special  correspondence  from  Valmington,  Del.,  July  2k)  ~  Erozen  eggs 
are  now  being  packaged  in  cellophane,  with  axi  outside  overcoat'-  of  . 
cardboard,  as  a  further  contribution  to  the  metal  saving  program.  The 
average  American  housewife  has  never  seen  a  frozen  egg  —  in  cellophane 
or  out  —  but  she  has  served  many  a  cake  and  qxiantities  of  ice  cream, 
noodles,  and  other  food  made  of  eggs  whose  new  laid  freshness  was 
preserved  bj?-  freezing.    Egg  freezing  is  aja  important  factor  in  feeding 
this  Nation  and  its  allies.    Estimates  for  19^2  run  to  a  new  peak 
above  350,000,000  pounds  or  3,^30,000,000  eggs.    Heretofore  eggs  vrere 
removed  from  the  shell,  poured  into  tin  cajis  holding  30  pounds  each 
and  then  frozen  and  stored.    Because  of  the  metal  shortage,  more  than  a 
score  of  egg  packers  have  turned  to  a  new  paperbcard  container  lined 
with  moistureproof  cellophane.    The  new  container  weighs  30  percent  less 
than  metal;  is  rectangular  instead  of  round,  saving  much  shipping  space, 
and  is  less  expensive  than  metal. 
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TO¥AED  "TOTAL"  ElIRICHMSNT  OF  FLOUR.     (American  Miller,  Jvly) 
By  July,  flour  mills  with  a  total  d^aily  capacity  of  arouJid  300,000 
196-11).    tbl.  per  day,  were  pledged  to  enrich  all  "mill-controlled" 
"brands  of  family  flour.^    Inasmuch  as  leading  privnte-"braiid  purchasers  of 
family flouj"  already  are  all-out  for  enrichment,  the  Millers  ITaticnal 
Federation  campaign  for  100^  family-flour  enrichment  looked  well  on  the 
way  to  success. ...  Chief  of  the  Food  &  Drug  Administration's  Vitamin 
Division,  Dr.. E.  M.  Nelson^s,  responsibility  weighs  the  more  now  that 
chain  Dakers  and  wholesalers  are  producing  at  the  rate  of  5»000»000»000 
Ih..  of  enriched  bread  per  yr,  ;  and  now  that  total  household-flour 
enrichment  is  a  goal  within  reach.    U.  S.   consumers  depend  on  him  to 
"bring  up  short  any  who  trifle,  in  mill  or  "bakery,  with  Uncle  Sam's 
enrici^ent  standards, 

PACKEES  FACS  CEILING-  CRISIS.     (The  National  Provisioner-  July  25) 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the  meat  and 
livestock  industry  this  week,  while  the  Office  of  Price  Administrati'^n 
exhorted  packers  to  ^stand  and  take  it"  in  a.  multiple,  crisis  mth  complex 
causes  and,  apparently,  no  wholly  satisfactory  solution  immediately  at 
hand.    Recognizing  the  danger  of  loss  of  processing  capacity  (v.^hich  will 
"be  "badly  needed  this  fall  and  mnter)    through  plant  closure.  Secretary 
Wickard  announced  the  MUi  will  reduce  its  prices  on  pork  "bou^^t  for 
lend-lease  shipment.     This  reduction  of  the  differential  between  lend- 
le.^se  and  domestic  pork  maxim.ums  is  expected  to  take  some  of  the  "heat" 
off  the  hog  market  and  relieve  the  situation  of  scm-e  of  the  non-inspected 
and  non-contracting  packers,     A.t  the  saine  time  the  Secretary  said  his 
department  is  working  on  a  plan  to  purchase  the  production  of  smaller 
packers  v;ho  are  near  closing. 

It  was  also  reported  from  Washington  that  CPA  is  considering  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  price  ceilings  on  live  hogs.    Until  recently 
the  price  agency  has  been  opposed  to  such  ceilings  but  may  now  be  inclined 
to  favor  them.    Meanwhile,  sp^jrred  by  press  uproar  about  beef  shortages  in 
eastern  cities,  Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson  psked  packers  to  spread 
meat  supplies  evenly  among  all  consumers  during  the  season  of  light 
livestock  r^jns;  the  American  Meat  Institute  replied  tha.t  the  meat  industrj^ 
was  already  doing  so, 

SORC-EUM  FLOLTl  USED.     (Food  Industries,  July)     In  West  Texas,  flour 
for  food,. products  is  being  manufactured  from  sorghum  grains.     The  flour 
is  obtained  chiefly  from  white  kafir  and  hegari.     It  is  being  successfully 
made  into  yeast  breads,  biscuits,  waffles  and  gingerbread  in  the  home 
economics  department  of  Texas  Technological  College. 
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IRON  MD  3'TilEL  Mi\KI?ACTlIRE  JUHTHSfi  LIMITED.     (War  Letter  for  .. 
Agriculture,  July  20)  Manufacture  of  an  additional  list  of  civilian 
articles  is  prohibitied  "by  a  V/PB  amendment  to  the  iron  ajid  steel  con- 
servation order.    A  manufacturer  of  items  on  this  supplementary  list 
is  felven  30  days  from  July  I3  to  process  it-gn  or  steel  for  these 
purposes.    Assembly  of  these  articles  is  pea:*mitted  for  an  additional 
30  days.    Among  items  of  interest  to  farmers  on  the  list  afet  Barn 
pushers  and  scrapers;  chicken  house  scrapers,  garden  trov/els*,  harness 
and  saddlery  fittings  (except  for  draft,  work,  and  ranch  animals); 
hitching  posts;  railings,  barriers,-  and  fences  (except  livestock  and' - 
poultry  enclosures);  and  water  troughs.  -^A'v 

EXPEHIMSNTS  VITH,  ASPAHAGUS  BUTTS.     (Article  by  this  title  in 
Fruit  Products  Journal  for  July  describes  preliminary  experiments'  • 
by  the  Western  Hegional  Hesearch  Laboratory  and  California  Experiment 
Station)    Probably  at  least  20,000  tons  of  asparagus  butts  ■r're 
accumulated  in  trimming  the  stalks  at  field  houses  and  at  canneries- 
in  the  delta  district  in  California.    Most  of  these  have  in  past 
years  been  dumped  into  the  river  to  eventually  decompose  and  disappear. 
The  College:  of  Agriculture  at  Davis,  California,  has  shown  tha.t  air 
dried  asparagus  butts  have  about  the  over-all  feeding  value  of  good  oat 
hay;  but  approach  alfalfa  hay  in  protein  content.    In  this  period  of 
overtaxed  transportation  from  the  Middle  West  com  belt  it  would  seen 
desirable  to  utilize  the  butts  for  this  purpose.    The  butts  contain 
considerable  nitrogen;     therefore,  are  probably  of  some  fertili zing- -value 
and  where  suitable  fields  are  near  at  hand,  could  be. spread  and 
plowed  under,.,..,...., The^juicie,  lightly  salted  or  lightly 
saltea  and  acidified.^  was^founcL  to  be^an  excellent  medium  m  which 
to  can  asparagus  stalks;  the  flavor  of  stalks  so  canned  Demg  much 

superior  to  that  of  similar  stalks  canned  in  dilute  brine.... The 
pasteurized  juice  was  readily  soured  to  over  ifo  lactic  acid  v/ith 
pure  cultures  of  Lactobacillus  plantazum.     This  acidified  juice 
is  somev/ha.t  like  kraut  juice  in  flavor  and  could  be  used  as  a 
"health  beverage"  'or  as  a  medium  in  canning  asparagus  or  other 
vegetables,;-'*^'  • 

WHAT  -ABOUT  MEiVT  RATIOimTG?    (The  National  Provisioner,  July  18)- 
The  fact  that  meat  rationing  need  not  work  any  special  hardship  pnd,  .  . 
in  fact,  may  forestall  acute  shortages  later  by  preventing  heavy     • .; 
buying  by  a  few,  ha.s  given  the  public  a  new  concept  of  the  term.  ■ 
Such  has -been  the  general  experience  v/ith  the  sugar  rationing  program.- 
Also,  most  people  now  realize  that  we  are  in  the  war  "for  keeps"  and  .• 
that  extraordinary  measures  are  needed  in  handling  supplies  of  necessities 

It  is  fairly  evident  that  rationing  of  civilian  supplies  other 
than  sugar,  and  of  gasoline  in  the  East,  is  only  the  beginning  of  such 
control.    Leon  Henderson  recently  stated  that  rationing  plans  are 
being  considered  for  I5  additional  groups  of  products.    While  the 
groups,  or  "products,  were  not  mentioned,  it  might  not  be  far-fetched 
to  guess  that  meat  and  meat  products  are  under  consideration  for 
possible  future  action. 
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COTTON,  PAPER  ITILL  BAG  SHORTAGE,     (Farm  Journal  and  farner^s  Wife, 
August)    Cotton  .and.  paper  makers  hope  to  supply  the  need  for  new  "bags 
while  no  new  Isurlap — or  the  jute  from  which  it  is  made — can  come  from 
India.     Some  farm  co-operatives  are  getting,  as  high  as  70^  of.;. their 
hags  hack  for  re-^se.    Production  of  cotton  and  paper,  hagging, is  up 
50^  from  last  year.    The  cotton  will  cost  from  10  to  25^  more  than 
burlap  under  the  price  ceiling.  Grange  League  Federation  started  a 
hurlap  hag-rettirn  program  four  years  ago,  is  now  allowing  an  average 
of  11)<p  for  each  one  turned  hack  hy  customers.    A  year  ago  returns 
averaged  65^.-    Since  Pearl  Harhor,  they  have  averaged  70^  andv 
customers  have  saved  themselves  $552*500  seven  months. 

Atlantic  Commission  Company,  produce  suhsidiary  for  A  &  P, 
announces  that  it  isn^t  using  much  hurlap  anyway.    Last  year,  65?^  of 
its  Maine  potatoes,         of  its  Long  Islands,  and         of  its  Idalios 
were  packed  in  5  ^0  25  Ih,  paper  hags  that  hold  up  well  during 
shipment  and  are  more  economical  than  either  hurlap  or  cotton, 

Farmers  Co-operative  of  Raleigh,  K.  C,  instituted  a 
hag-return  campaign  on  Decemher  S,  is  now  getting  only  ahcut  10^ 
"but  plans  a  promotion  campaign  to  step  things  up.     Southern  States 
Co-operative,  Richmond,  Va. ,  is  getting  an  average  of  20^  return 
on  used  hags,  allows  12^  apiece  for  them.    Feeds,  seeds,  etc.,  in 
Nebraska  and  adjoining  states  are  beginning  to  sell  "in  your  own 
containers."    Feed  concentrates,  formerly  shipped  in  sacks,  are  now  , 
selling  in  huLk. 

PAPER  SHREDDER  PRODUCES  PACKING  i^lA.TERIAL.    (Scientific  American, 
August)    Old  newspapers,  magazines,  waste  paper,  and  out-dated  correspondence 
can  he  converted  into  paper  excelsior  with  a  shredding  machine  which 
produces  this  packing  material  at  low  cost.     With  this  machine  fresh 
packing  material  is  readily  made  from  paper  that  otherwise  might  he 
haled  and  sold,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  purchasing  new  packing 
material.     The  shredding  knives  in  the  machine  are  made  of  hardened 
tool  steal  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  cut  light  metal  such  as  paper 
clips,  staples,  pins  and  so  on,  without  injury  to  the  cutting  edges. 

OILS  SHORTAGE  HITS  FRENCH  AFRICA.    -(Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  July  ll) 
The  conservation  of  peanut  oil  for  edible  use  in  the  Federation,  French 
North  Africa,  and  Metropolitan  France,  and  for  industrial  use  as  a  substitute 
for  Diesel  oil,  is  believed  to  be  the  purpose  of  a  recent  measure  of  the 
government  of  French  West  Africa  which,  in  effect,  prohibits  the  use  of 
peanut  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps.     Though  it  is  necessary  to  use 
peanut  oil  and  its  byproducts  locally  as  industrial  fuels—and  in  France 
and  North  Africa  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  olive  oil,  and  cooking  fats— 
the  peanut  crop  for  the  19^1—^2  season  is  reported  to  be  only  half  the 
usual  size. 

NEW  PAMPHLET  ON  DEHYDRATED  FOODS.     (The  Fruit  Products  Journal 
and  American  Vinegar  Industry,  July)    A  new  booklet  of  ^^4  pages  entitled 
"Nutritive  Value  of  Dried  and  Dehydrated  Fruits  and  Vegetables",  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Data 
in  this  interesting  pamphlet  are  of  value  to  all  food  dehydrators.  The 
booklet  is  available  at  I5  cents. 


BHITONS  WON  BY  U.s'.  CaITITED  UZkTSi     (Article  in  The  National  Provision 
er,  July  25,  by  Connery  Chapell,  Nev/s  Editor,  London  Daily  Dispatch)  The 
chief  difference  between  American  and  British  food  is  that  the  American  is 
so  much  more  varied.    British  food,  however  Wholesome,  has  always  "been 
much  plainer  than  that  of  almost  any  other  great  nation.    A  London  house- 
wife has  no  idea  of  the  innumerable  types  of  salad  regularly  made  in  the 
United  States,  no  knowledge  of  the  various  sauces  turned  out  by  the 
ordinary  French  cook,  no  thought  of  the  hors  d'oeuvres  produced  at  little 
cost  in  Scandinavia*    In  Britain,  food  is  often  much  too  orthodox;  in 
peacetime  the  same  meals  used  to  turn  up  in  endless  rotation  with  little 
experiment.    Roast  beef,  roast  lamb,  steaks,  game,  and  fish  made  up  the 
stock  dishes.    This  lack  of  variety  continued  in  wartime. 

So  the  v/holesale  introduction  of  American  canned  food  into  Britain— 
a  result  of  wartime  rationing — has  been  welcomed  by  most  people,  who  have 
suddenly  discovered  a  whole  field  of  new  dishes.    A  nation  whose  kitchens 
had  previously  been  taking  slowly  to  the  can  opener  suddenly  discovered 
how  good  these  new  foods  were.    The  American  novelties  were  first  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Woolton's  Food  Ministry  in  an  attempt  to  brighten  wartime 
menus  which,  by  reason  of  rationing,  yere  tending  to  become  more  restricted. 
Dishes  like  chicken  were  becoming  rarer  and  more  expensive;  game  was 
disappearing  and  quantities  of  beef  and  mutton  were  diminishing  as  ship- 
ping space  became  more  valuable.  . 

Britain  has  always  depended  on  imports  for  rather  more  than  one- 
half  its  food.    The  island  is  amall  and  highly  industrialized.  Bacon 
came  from  Denmark,  Eire,  and  more  distant  places;  mutton,  although  home- 
reared  lamb  always  had  a  more  succulent  flavor,  came  mainly  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia;  beef  from  South  America  and  other  overseas  markets. 
Even  in  eggs,  the  country  was  far  from  self-supporting.    So  when  the 
American  canned  meats  made  their  first  appearance,  housewives  quickly 
realized  that  they  were  being  offered  something  more  than  a  wartime  make- 
shift.   They  were  being  introduced  to  a  new  form  of  food,  which  would 
prove  just  as  acceptable  after  the  war,  when  there  would  again  be  plenty 
of  the  stock  dishes.    Enormous  stores  of  canned  foods  were  built  up 
under  the  lend-lease  agreement  with  the  United  States. 

Now,  after  the  British  public  has  had  more  than  a  year  to  get  used 
to  the  new  ideas  in  food,  the  lend-lease  canned  meats  prove  the  most 
popular  individual  item  on  the  points  rationing  scheme.    More  points  are 
consistently  spent  on  U.S.  limcheon  meat  than  on  any  other  item  in  the 
scheme.    At  times,  perhaps,  more  are  spent  on  these  meats  than  on  all 
other  items  put  together.    The  effect  of  this  innovation  on  British  cook- 
ing after  the  war  will  be  considerable,  and  so  will  its  influence  on  the 
American  export  trade.     It  is  taken  for  granted  by  big  retailers  in  Britain 
that  the  demand  will  be  permanent.    Dishes  like  corned  beef  hash,  which 
may  be  traditional  to  the  United  States,  but  which  were  almost  completely 
unknown  to  the  average  Britisher  before  the  war,  are  now  appreciated  as 
nutritious  food,  simple  to  make  and  tasty  to  eat.    Such  dishes  will  not 
automatically  disappear  from  the  British  menu  the  moment  roast  beef  re- 
turns in  unrestricted  quantities. 
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Washington,  D.  C. ,  July  29,  l^kz 

;VSEiCLT  WEATHER  AIJD  CROP  HULLETIIT.    While  a  few  sections  of  the 
country  need  rain,  the  week  was  favorahle  for  f^rm  operations,  especially 
for  small  grain  harvesting  and  threshing  and  making  hay.    There  were  . 
damaging,  heavy  rains  locally  in  central  Virgina  and  south-central 
Pennsylvania,  hut  otherwise  rainfall  in  the  East  was  helpful.  The 
most  extensive  dry  areas  include  a  considerahle  south-central  section 
comprising  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  southwestern  States 
extending  from  Colorado  and  Utah  southward.    In  southwestern  Uev;  Mexico 
critical  drought  conditions  continue. 

Except  locally  in  the  more  eastern  States  and  a  few  limited 
north-central  districts,  small-grain  farmers  had  another  excellent 
harvest  week.    Winter  wheat  harvest  is  ahout  completed,  except  in 
some  later  western  and  northwestern  sections;  threshing  is  progressing 
favorahly.     In  the  western  I'/heat  Belt  returns  continue  good  to 
excellent,  hut  there  are  many  reports  of  disappointing  yields  in  parts 
of  the  Ohio  Valley.    In  the  Spring  Wheat  Belt  conditions. continued  ' 
satisfactory,  with  cutting  progressing  in  southern  sections.  Reports 
indicate  that  harvest  in  the  RedRivcr  Valley  of  Minnesota  will  hegin 
next  week.  Oat  harvest  advanced  well,  although  variable  in  some 
eastern  interior  localities.    Plax  harvest  is  "beginning  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  hut  is  hackward  in  the  northern  Great  Plains.  In 
the  G-ulf  area  rice  is  heading,  with  later  varieties  looking  well; 
warm  weather  v/as  favorable  in  California. 

Wnile  more  moisture  would  he  heneficial  in  many  scattered 
localities  of  the  Corn  Belt,  there  is  no  urgent  need  of  rain  over 
extensive  areas  and  the  crop  advanced  satisfactorily  in  most  sections. 
The  drier  localities  include  many  places  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
extreme  northwestern  helt.    Corn  is  developing  rapidly  with  early 
fields  tasseling  as  far  north  as  southern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and 
beginning  to  tassel  to  the  extreme  northern  Great  Plains.  Silking 
is  reported  northward  to  central  Indiana  and  ears  are  shooting, 
with  pollination  conditions  excellent,  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

Temperatures  were  near  normal  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  Rainfall  was 
substantial  to  heavy  in  more  eastern  sections,  hut  light  to  moderate 
in  other  portions.    In  Texas  progress  of  cotton  was  fair  except  in 
some  coastal  and  south-central  counties  where  weevil  are  active.  In 
the  central  States  of  the  helt  progress  was  good.    In  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  plants  are  fruiting  satisfactorily.    Rains  in 
parts  of  the  eastern  States  promoted  weevil  activity  and  excessive 
plant  growth  in  some  wetter  sections,  hut  otherwise  conditions  were 
favorable. 
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G.B.  -U.S.S.R.  SCiElTTIJIC  COOPERATION.     (Science,  July  2^) 
It  is  stated  in  Nature  that  men  of  science  in  Gr-eat  Britain  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  scientific  inquires  with  the 
U.S.S.R,  through  official  channels.    Letters  addressed  "by  individual 
British  men  of  science  to  individual  Russian  men  of  science,  or 
communications  from  British  scientific  societies  to  the  corresponding 
Russian  societies,  can  be  forwarded  either  to  Sir  John  Russell,  P.R.S., 
Ministry  of  Information,  London,  or  J.  G.  Crowther,  the  British  Council, 
London.    They  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  forward  the  commijni cations 
to  the  U.S.  S.R.  r      '  - 

G-OVERKMENT  LAB  DEVELOPS  ITEW  APPLE  BY-PRODUCTS.     (Better  Pruit,^; July)- 
At  the  Western  Regional  Research  Laboratory  extensive  research  is  being 
conducted  in  apple  by-products.  Experiments  are  being  made  vdth  apple 
pectin  as  an  emulsifying  agent,  and  the  laboratory  has  developed  several  - 
tannic  acid  and  sulfanilamide  jellies  and  pastes  using  apple  pectin  as  the.' 
emulsifying  agent  in  place  of  imported  water  soluble  gums,  v/hich  are-  no  . 
longer  available.     This  v;ork  is  breing  done  at  the  reo^uest  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  the  products  appear  to  be  Jiatisfpctory,  although  as  yet  they  have  not 
been  tested  in  actual  use.     The  adoption  of  pectin  for  such  uses  in  the  . 
pharmaceuticaJ.  field  would  also- open  up  an  opportunity  for  its  use  in  the 
cosmetic  products.    In  addition  to  the  u-se-  o-f  pectin  in  drugs  and  cosmetics, 
food  products  such  as  salad  dressings^  require  emiilsifying  agents  for  which 
pectin  could  be  used,    for  such  use  apole  pectin  can  not  only  be  produced 
domestically  but.  is  less  expensive  than  tragacanth  and  similar  imported 
water  soluble  gums.  .   .  •■      ...  .  " 

Several  types  of  apple  powder  made. by  cooking  dehydrated  cooked 
apple  Juice  were  also  shown.     The  samples  rajiged  in  consistency  from 
a  taffy-like  substance  to  a  coarse  grained  pinkish  powder.     They  also 
had  a  cane  sugar  syrup  flavored  v.dth  Winesap  powder.     This  syrup  has 
a  distinct  Winesap  aroma  and  flavor,  amber  in  color  and  very  clear. 
The  laboratory  b^d  made  apple  jelly  and  apple  butter  from  the  apple 
powder,  both  of  which  appeared  quite  satisfactory.  . 

WOOD  FUEL  IN  WARTIME.   (New  E.B.,  No.  I912,  available  from  USDA 
Office  of  Information)    To  make  a  ton  of  steel  for  a  cannon,  a  warship, 
or  a  tank,  req.uires  mere  thaji  a  ton  of  coal.    Transportation  of  fuel" 
and  raw  materials  for  war  industries,  of  food,  clothing,  an.d  equipment 
for  soldiers  and  savilors  is  vitally  important  aJid  tremendously  difficult. 
To  supply  homes  and  businesses  v/ith  the  o^uanti ties  and  kinds  of  fuel  used 
in  peacetime  adds  to  the  difficulty.     Coal,  for  exajnple,  maJs:es  up  about" 
cne-third  of  the  total  freight  normally  carried  by  railroads,  and 
increasing  amounts  of  fuel  must  now  be  delivered  to  m.unitions  factories 
and  power  plants.     If  domestic  ccns'jmers  will  use  wood '  obtained  nearby, 
instead  of  coal  and  oil  brought  from. mines  and  wells  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  then  ships  and  railroad  cars  can  be  released  for  hauling. war  materia;is. 

There  is  a  grov/ing  popular  demand  in  small  comm?an.ities  for  information 
on  the  fuel  value  of  wood,  hov/  to  cut  cordwo.od  \fithout  damage  to.  the'  forest 
property,  how  to  produce  and  market  it  mere  economically,  and  how  to  operate 
heating  equipment  when  burning  wood.     Since  most  fuel  wood  is  much  improved 
by  seasoning  for  a  few  months,  action  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  supply 
well  in  advance  of  the  vdnter  v/hen  the  fuel  v.dll  be  needed. 
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U.  S.  DEATH  hats:  DECREASES,  dliimi  lH  JltJlUt  AREAS.    (Science  News 
Letter,  July  25)    Lowest  defeith  r?te  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
death  registration  States  v/as  recorded  in  19^1,  the  U.  S.  Census -Bureau  ' 
announced.    Provisional  mortality  statistics  for  that  yeaT,  just  ta"bul?ted, 
show  a  crude  death  rate  of  10,5  per  1,000  population.    The  IQ^O  rate  was 
10. S,  a  slight  increase;  over  the  previous  low  level  of  10.6  reached  in 
1938  and  1939. 

There  were  21,362  fewer  deaths  in  I9U1  than  in  19^0.    Most  of  the 
decrease  occurred  in  the  rural  areas.    The  greatest  decreases  were  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Idaho  and  Vermont.    Greatest  increases  in  death  rates 
for  individual  states  were  in  Arizona  and  Virginia.    Total  number  of  deaths 
for  the  entire  nation  for  I9U1  was  1,395,507. 

SALMON  SUPPLY,     (A.M.A.  Marketing  Activities,  July)    Salmon  supplies 
available  to  domestic  consumers  vail  be  short.    The  19^2  salmon  pack  is 
estimated  at  not  over  5,000,000  cases — considerably  smaller  than  the  1931~^0 
average  of  6,882,000  cases.    The  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration 
expects  to  buy  at  least"  2,800,000  cases  for  the  armed  forces  and  for. 
Lend-Lease  shipment.  Wall  over  four-fifths  of  our  annual  salmon  catch 
comes  from  Alaska,  and  the  AMA  Is  working ::on  contracts,  that  will  assure 
Alaskan:  packers rrecoverj''  of  85  percent  of  their:  ^0 ut^of •'•pocket  .expenses, " 
should  their  operations  be  reduced  by  enemy  action  or  action  by  the 
U.  S.  Government.    The  contracts  vdll  assure  the  undertaking  of  fishing 
expeditions  in  Alaskan  waters — thr.t  otherwise  vraiold  not  be  made  because 
of  the  risks  involved, 

VEGETABLE  OIL  CROPS- IH  MOITTANA.     (The  Chemurgic  Digest,  July  I5) 
Considerable  interest  is  indicated  in  Montana  regarding  the  possibility 
of  successfully  cultivating  various  vegetable  oil  crops.  Dae  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  dependable  market  for  safflov/er  oil,  the  development 
of  acreage  has  been  rather  slow.    Growers  in  various  sections  of  the  state 
have  found  that  sajff lower  can  be  cultivated  successfully.    The  Northern 
Montana  Mustard  Growers  Association  is  actively  creating  interest  in  the 
further  utilization  of  mustard  oil  for  industrial  purposes.  Several 
out-of-state  crushing  companies  have  purchased  a  test  supply  of  Montana 
mustard  seed  of  the  McCormick  variety,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  market 
can  be  developed  for  this  oil.    This  variety  contains  about  30  percent  oil, 
which  is  reported  .to  exceed  the  other  varieties  in  this  respect.  Mustard 
oil  has  long  been  used  in  medicines,  but  it  is  also  used  to  a  limited 
extent  for  special  industrial  lourposes  for  which  cottonseed  oil  is  unsuitable. 

DIVERSIFICATION  IN  USE  OE  FERTILIZER.     (The  American  Jertilizer,  July  k) 
The  National  Fertilizer  Association  is  helping  to  bring  about  greater 
diversification  in  the  use  of  fertilizer.    In  I928  five  crops — cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  tobaccos-accounted  for  81  percent  of  pll 
fertilizer  used,  whereas  in  I938  these  crops  used  only  67  percent  of  the 
total.    This  shift  was  especially  pronounced  in  the  cotton  belt.  In  1928, 
nine  cotton-fertilizer  States  (North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  TeXv^s)  used 

600, 800  tons  of  fertilizer  and  2,125, 960  tons  of  cotton,  or  U6  percent. 
In  I9U1  these  same  States  used      226, 400  tons  of  fertilizer,  1,522,000  on 
cotton,  or  only  36  percent.    There  was  a  loss  of  603*690  tons  on  cotton 
and  a  gain  of  229,530  tons  on  the  other  crops.    We  believe  that  by  encouraging 
the  fertilizing  of  pastures,  legumes,  corn,  small  grains,  and  forage  crops 
all  the  tonnage  lost  on  cotton  can  be  regained  and  more  besides. 
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BHITISH  COWS  GO  TO  WAIl.     (Pure^.Milk,  July)    After  two  years  of 
war,  milk  in  England  was-  so  short  that'/it  had  to  l^e  rationed.    How,  after 
almost  three  years  and  in  the  midst  of 'all  wartime  difficulties,  British 
dairy  farmers  have  mans^^ed  to  step-up  milk  production,  announced  the 
British  Broadcasting  Company  recently.     "Dairy  farmers  in  this  coimtry 
have  done  a  magnificent  Job.    In  1939  ^^©7  were  providing  the  people  in 
this  country  750  million  gallons  of  milk.     In  19U1,  in  spite  of  labor 
shortage  and  restrictions  on  imported  feeding' stuff s,  they  produced 
94-0  millions.    In  lAa^  last  year,  in  one  month,  they  provided  IO3  million 
gallons  and  now  they've  beaten  even  that  high  level.-.-  That  is  why  the  , 
Ministry  of  Pood  has  been  able  to  aninounce  recently  "that,  until  further 
notice,  there  will  be  no  restriction  on  the  sale  of  milk.    ...  ' 

SUGAR  TO  EE  EQUALLY  AVAILABLE  IN  ALL  SECTIONS  OE  COmTTRY.     (Victory,  , 
July  21)    Mditicnal  machinery  to  make  Am.erica's  curtailed  sugar  supply 
equally  available  to  consumers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  w?s  set  in 
motion  by  the  OPA  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation.i 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  with  the  dorporation  for  Govemment  re-  1 
imbursement  to  west  coast  cane  sugar  refiners  for  unusual  costs  in  moving 
refined  cane  sugar  from  their  California  plants  to  territories  east  of 

Chicago.  -  -i 

i  \ 

ODD  EACTS  OE  THE  WAR.     (Southern  Agridolturist ,  July)    The  630,000 
pounds  of  steel  used  last  year  in  manicure  scissors  would  make  over  two 
hundred  75'"^iHicie*er  guns,... The  110,000  pounds  of  steel  which  went  into 
blackhead  squeezers  would  make  four  155-millimeter  guns,  1000  three-inch 
trench  guns,  ^,U00  thrity-caliber  machine  guns,  55  sixteen-inch  shells, 
110  one  ton  bombs,  or  better  than  three  15-ton  tanks, .Hair  and  bobby 
pins  used  enough  steel  to  make  1,333  three-inch  anti-aircraft  guns.... 
Ice  skates  and  roller  skates  used  enough  steel  to  build  the  hulls  of         • - 
two  heavy  cruisers. ., .The  elimination  of  metal  signs  saved  enough  steel 
to  provide  the  structural  steel  for  four  new  battleships.       -  I 

EMBRYO  CTJLTURING  AS  AID  TO  PLAITT  BREEDINa.     (Article  by  this  title 
in  The  Journal  of  Heredity,  June)    It  appears  that  much  sterility  inherent 
to  interspecific  hybrids,  as  expressed  by  the  abortion  of  the  partially 
developed  embryos,  can  be  overcome  by  excising  the  young  embryos  under 
aseptic  conditions  and  placing  them  on  suitable  nutrient  media.  Eour 
hundred  fourteen  embryos  from  II6  different  interspecific  Prunus  crosses 
have  been  successfully  germinated,  ajid  approximately  J)00  embryos  from 
29  different  Lilium  crosses  have  been  successfully  germinated  by  using 
the  embryo  culturing  technic.    Work  along  these  lines  in  other  genera 
undoubtedly  will  enable  plant  breeder  to  obtain  many  forms  which  were 
genetically/  possible  but  previously  unobtainable. 

HANDBOOK  OE  NUTRITION.     (The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  July  18)    This  article,  by  Dr.  James  S.  McLester,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  member  of  the  Eood  and  Nutrition  Boprd  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  foods  and  nutrition 
pperared' under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  on  Eoods'  and  Nutrition.  These 
articles  will  be  published  later  as  a  Handbook  of  Nutrition. 
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Washington,  D,  C. ,  July  30,  19^2 

NEW  APPLE,  IDAHED.     (rarm  Jcurnal  and  Parmer «s  Wife,  Augast) 
A  new  apple  for  the  Northwest  is  "being  introduced  this  year  "by  the 
Idaho  Station,    It  is  Idared,  A  Wagener  x  Jonathan  cross,  the  "best 
selection  of  nearly  12,000  seedlings  developed  and  tested  hy  the 
Idaho  Station  in  recent  years.     Idared  is  somewhat  larger  than  either 
parent;  its  shape  is  intermediate  "between  the  two;     outside  color  is 
nearly  solid,  "bright  red;  flesh  is  creamy  v/hite,  crisp,  tender  and 
Juicy;  core  is  unusually  small;  "baking  quality  high.     Claimed  for 
the  new  apple:    resistance  to  fire  "blight  and  Jonathaja  spot;  long 
storage  life  (sound,  good  eating  quality  in  air-cooled  storage  until 
April  or  later).    Scion  vjood  is  "being  distributed  to  nurserymen  and 
a  few  commercial  growers. 

BEEF  BLOOD  PLASMA  IN  SUCCESSFUL  TEST.     (The  National  Provisioner, 
July  25)    Wholesale  testing  of  the  new  "beef  "blood  plasma  on  2,7lU  inmates 
of  Massachusetts  penal  institutions  is  reported.    The  tests  were  administered 
"by  members  of  the  Harvard  medical  school,  who  have  been  working  with  the 
packing-house  product  the  last  IS  months  to  determine  its  possibility 
in  replacing  himan  blood  in  v/artime  transfusions.    Experimental  results  so 
far  have  been  favorable.    Of  the  more  than  2,700  men  given  the  beef  blood 
plasma,  only  seven  showed  an  unfavorable  reaction. 

Use  of  beef  blood  would  have  several  advantages  over  the  use  of 
human  blood,  research  workers  point  out.     It  is  not  necessary  to  type 
the  beef  blood  as  is  the  case  vdth  the  humax  product.    Human  plasma  in 
blood  banks  must  be  kept  at  lov:er  temperatures  than  is  necessary  with 
the  packinghouse  product^  a  disadva^itage  under  field  conditions.  Supply 
of  beef  plasma  is  practically  unlimited,  several  million  gallons  being 
produced  annually  by  packers.    Research  workers  have  been  concerned  v/ith 
the  problem  of  preparing  beef  albumen  in  such  a  form  that  it  would  be 
harmless  when  injected  into  men. 

NEW  PAPER  CONTAINTER  USES  MAITUT  AC  TURING-  PACKAGING  EACILITISS. 
(The  Locker  Operator,  J^llJ)    Alter  many  months  of  experimentation,  the 
American  Can  Company  has  developed  a  method  for  making  can.s  v/ith  fibre 
bodies  on  machines  used  for  the  manufacture  of  metal  containers.  This 
new  method,  v;hich  American  Can  will  make  available  to  the  industry  as 
scon  as  the  new  method  has  been  thoroughly  tried  through  acutal  production, 
is  considered  the  most  important  development  made  in  the  can  manufacturing 
industry  within  the  past  decade.    Containers  made  by  the  new  method  will 
be  availa.ble  for  those  packing  dry  products,  such  as  drugs,  cosmetics, 
spices,  powders,  etc. 
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BOOK-.ON  -PAIT  AJIEHIGAIT  TBADE.     (Marketing  Activities,  July)  Pan 
American  Trade,  a  new  Dook  'D7  John  William  Lloyd,  professor  of  fruit 
and  vegetalsle  marketing  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  graphically 
describes  the  development  of  the  commercial  fruit  industries  in  the 
various  countries,  particularly^"    Argentina,  Chile,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and 
CuDa,    It  is  rectnrnended  to  economists,  meinhers  of  the  fruit  trade,  and 
the  general  puhlic.      Publisher:     The  Interstate,  I9  H«  Jackson  St. 
Danville, , 111* . 

AG-HI  CULTURE  IN  !miTIIiAI).A10)..irQ"«^^(K).  .(l^oreign  Commerce  We  eldLy,  July  25) 
Tlie  Trinidad'  Government  has  endorsed  a  policy  supporting  mixed  farming, 
as  contrastod  with  the  one-crop  cultivation  hitherto  prevailing  under  a 
colonial  economy,  and  sot  up  a  committee  to  advise  the  Governor  on  all 
aspects  of  this  now  approach  to  the  "basic  internal  needs  of  the  colony. 
Another  committee  has  hccn  named  to  consider  the  registration  of  available 
labor  that  might  bo  utilized  to  further  the  war  effort,  particularly  by 
increasing  food  production.    The  food  shortage  continues,  and  additional 
measures  have  boon  t.ati:cn  to  safeguard  existing  supplies,  especially  in  the 
case  of  flour,  which  has  boon  rationed.    All  commercial  orders  for  American 
products  arc  now  being  handled  either  by  the  J'ood   Controller,  who  purchases 
only  in  bulk  through  the  Colonial  Supply  Liaison  at  Washington,  or  the 
Control  Board,   which  •  allows  only  such  imports  as  are  essential  to  war 
purposes.    The  19'^l-^2  season  has  been  the  worst  experienced  by  cocoa 
planters,  sugar  estates,  and  coffee  growers  for  many  years. 

TEE  LITTLE  KiEMEPJS  STRIEND.  (editorial -in  Country  Gentleman,  July) '  ■ 
The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  helped  porm.anently — length  of  time 
considered— more  worthy  farm  people  v;ho  v/erc  in  dire  need  than  any  other 
agency  of  government  in  the  history  of  this  country.     It  has  been  the  means 
of  raising  thousands  of  farmers  from  distress  and  dependence  to  the  level 
of  self-sufficiency  and  substantial  citizenship.    To  coi:aitless  n\3inbors  of 
under-privilegod  ond  lov;  income  fa-mers  the  Parm  Security  Adm-inistration, 
through  rcpa3^able  loans,  has  offered  the  first  ray  of  hope  they  have  ever 
experienced.    It  has  given  them  moans,  leadership  and  inspiration  to  fight 
for  a  home  or  some  belongings  of  their  own.    As  wo  see  it,  PSA  represents 
a  sound  Government  investment  in  higher  standards  of  living  and  citizenship. 
It  has  a  multitude  of  rehabilitated  farm  families  to  offer  as  proof. 

TOUGE  01^  TI5E  THIEVES.     (Edited  in  Country  Gentleman,  July)  Back 
in  frontier  days  folks  were  rather  rough  vdth  a  horse  thief  when  they 
caught  hiffi.    Wo  now  ho.vo  the  modern  cconterpart  of  the  horse  thief.  Ho 
is  the  tire  thief,  and  legislatures  are  beginning  to  enact  stiff  punishment 
for  him  in  a  number  of  states.    Illinois,  Massachusetts^,  South  Carolina,  • 
Rhode  Island,  Mississippi,  Hew  Jersey  and  Virginia  have  upped  their  penalties 
sharply.    Other  states,  whose  legislatures  meet  this  winter,  are  expected 
to  t:ike  similar  action. 

\m  ISSUES  BIBLIOGBilFHY  OIT  WAH  PRODUCTION.     (Victory,  July  2l) 
A  bibliography^  on  war  production  has  been  issued  by  the  WPB.    Prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  the  pamphlet.  Selected 
Documentation  of  the  Economics  of  War,  cites  authoritative  books,  articles, 
and  other  materials  for  writers,  students,  public  speakers,  and  research 
workers.    There  are  four  major  parts:     The  Economics  of  War,  Mobilization 
of  Resources,  Piscal  Policy .and  Consumption  Control,  and  Economic  Warfare. 
Copies  are  available  from  Division  of  Information,  War  Production  Board, 
Washington,  D,  C. 
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K)OD  LOCKERS  IIT  lAJH  SilLVAGS  CiOTAIGH.     {The  Lockcr  Opcr.-.tor,  July) 
Lockermcn  arc  strategically  placed  to  rxitcriall^/'  assist  in  the  fat  salvage 
campaign,  "because  thc^^  have  closer  contact  with  their  patrons  than  the 
meat  market  usuallj''  has  with  its  customers.    People  using  locker  service 
are  above  o.verage  in  their  cooking  of  neat,  which  means  more  fats  that 
Qcji  "be  saved,  such  as  pan  dri|Toings  from  roast  ham,  "beef,  and  other  meats, 
together  with  deep  fats,  whether  lard  or  vegetable  shortening,  used  in 
frying  fish,  doughnuts,  etc.    Locker  plants  are  already  heing  serviced  "by 
rendering  trucks  making  pick-ups  from  the  meat  cutting  department. 

HUNDESDS  OP  HOMS  IMS  ^U^SSADY  OUT  OF  PROFJCTIOIVT.     (Victory,  July  2l) 
A  nev7  survey  of  V/PB  orders  issued  the  first  6  months  of  19^2  shows  that 
hundreds  of  household  .items "once  considered  almost  in  the  essential  class 
have  already  "been  tcJ^en  off  the  ITation' s  production  lines  djpA  that,  when 
present  inventories  are  gone,  citizens  will  have  to  turn  to  substitutes  or 
"moke  do"  v/ith  v;hat  they  have,    Eigli  in  the  list  of  these  articles  are 
numerous    electrical  appliances,  ranging  from  such  relativoly  essential 
items  as  refrigerators  and  ranges  to  luxury  items  like  v/affle  irons  <?Jid 
hair  dryers.     These  products  wore  manufactured  in  some  2S,000  plants 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  co'ijn.try  in  which  v/erc  employed  some  1,^00,000 
workers,     Ti:.u  factory  sales  value  of  the  civilian  products  manufactured 
in  these  plants  last  year  was  approximately  $3,S00,C00,000,     (-^'^  list  of 
stopped  or  curtailed  lines  and  the  war  goods  that  have  replaced  them 
appears  in  WPB  Release  1528») 

Severa,l  million  tons  of  steel,  copper,  "brass,  al-uminum,  rubber, 
plastics  and  other  materials  were  cons"umed  annually"  in  the  production  of 
those  civilian  jproducts, 

W.'iHTIME  PlIODING  OF  POULTRY.     (Poultry  Tribune,  J'uly-August) 
03he  immediate  po'oltry  feeding  problem  duo  to  the  wo.r  is  adjustrnxnt  in 
rations  to  supply  adeq.uate  protein,  and  vitamins  A,  D,  riboflavin,  and  the 
water-soluble  factors  usually  associated  ^^rith  riboflavin.     This  was 
emphasized  in  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Animal  JTutrition 
of  the  national  Research  Council,     These  adjustments  are  necessary  due 
to  the  dccreo.sed  supply  of  fish  oils  and  fish  liver  oils,  the  diversion  of 
large  amounts  of  dried  skimmilk  to  human  needs,  cjid.  the  possible  shortage  of 
certain  protein  supplem.ents  in  som.e  areas. 

The  committee  points  out  that  vitamin  D  may  be  supplied  through  the 
use  of  D-o.ctivated  anim.al  sterols  or  by  getting  the  chickens  outside  v/here 
they  are  exposed  to  direct  sunshine.    Spooking  before  the  American  Feed 
Ma.nufacturers  Associo,tion  recently,  Harry  v^,  Titus,  U,  S,  Department  of 
Agricult-are,  said,   "Deactivated  animal  sterol  is  not  a  partial  solution 
of  the  problem  of  finding  a  source  of  vitamin    D  for  use  in  mixed  feeds  for 
poultry;  it  is  a  complete  solution.    Some  feed  mairafacturers  have  been 
hesitant  about  giving  this  product  full  acceptance  and  ho.vc  used  it  to 
supply  only  about  one-half  the  vitamin  D  in  their  feed  mixtures,  Eowover, 
there  need  not  be  any  hesitancy  about  using  it  as  the  sole  source  of  vitamin  D, 
Experiments  conducted  at  several  of  the  state  experiment  stations,  at  the 
Beltsville  (Md,)  Research  Center,  :0-nd  in  the  laboratories  of  several  feed 
manufacturers  have  shown  that  the  vitcmin  D  in  'D' -  activated  animal  sterol 
is  equal,  i.mit  for  unit,  to  that  in  cod  liver  oil  in  the  feeding  of  ^poultry. 
Moreover,  as  many  of  you  know,  this  iproduct  has  been  widely  used  during  the 
last  two  years  in  fortifying  vitaxiin-A  and  -D  feeding  oils  v/ith  vitomin  D, " 
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AGEICULTUIli\L  COiTVISH'I'lOlT*     (lnplcmont.&  Tractor,  Jul:/  IS) 

The  wartime  respoiisilDilitics  of  the  -agricultural  engineer  was  the  dominant 
theme  of  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Ancrican  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers,  in  Milwaulvce.    Five  activities  were  indicated  as  essential  to 
carry  out  a  coordinated  program  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  la"bor, 
machines  and  power:     (l)  to  train  machine  operators  and  repair  men;  (2) 
to  plan  for  extended  use  of  existing  machines  locally  and  in  areas  of 
machines  locally  and  in  areas  of  machine  shortages,  along  with  the  "best 
placement  of  new  machines t  (3)  to  determine  methods  and  promote  plans  to 
improve  tractor  efficiency,  economy  and  to  extend  yco.rs  of  service;  (U) 
to^ develop  and  crystallize  an  engineering  approach  to  the  selection  and 
use  of  farm  pov/er  and  machinery  units,  and  (5).  "to  sponsor  an  accident 
and  fire  x^rovcntion  progroxi,  ; 

TEIvIPOE^'aY  &7A.IIT  STOiLlC-E.     (Poultry  Trihune,  July-August)  ikicrican 
farmers  will  have  to  store  a  large  amount  of  grain  right  on  the  farm,  The 
department  of  agricultural  engineering,  Ohio   State   University,  has  designed 
an  octagonal  750-hu.  storage  hin,  which  may  he  set  on  the  floor  of  any 
roofed  huilding  and  used  as  temporary  storage.    Being  eight-sided,  it  fits 
well  into  snail  spaces  with  a  minimum  of  waste  space.    VJlien  the  grain  is 
marketed,  the  hin  can  ho  taken  do\m  and  stored  in  a  very  small  space.  Plans 
for  this  may  "be  secured  for  10  cents  in  coin,  hy  writing  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Ohio  State  University,  Colwnhus,  Ohio. 

IITDUSTRIi\X  .ILOOHOL  MOVIHa  TO.  SxMOKSLSSS  POV/DER,  SBTTHETIC  RUBBER  PIulHTS. 
(Victory,  July  21)     0?he  transportation  system  set  up  in  recent  months  to 
feed  industrial  alcohol  in  unprecedented  quantities  to  newly-built  smokeless 
powder  and  synthetic  ruhher  plants  is  functioning  of ficicntlj^,  ODT  reports. 
The  program  called  for  transportation  of  large  quantities  of  "blackstrap 
molasses  from  G-ulf  j^orts  and  grain  from  the  V/est  to  industrial  alcohol 
plants  on  the  eastern  seahoard  and  in  the  Middlewcst,  for  the  moverxont  of 
"high  wines" — lUo  to  I60  proof  alcohol  made  in  v/hiskey  distilleries — to 
industrial  alcohol  rjlants  for  rectifying  into  I90  proof,  and  for  the 
shipment  of  the  finished  alcohol  to  smokeless  powder  and  synthetic  ruhber 
pLants. 

S:3RICULTURS.  BT.3Rii.ZIL.     (Eorcign  Comr.ierce  Weekly,  July  25)  Sericulture 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  found  its  leading  exponent  in  Brazil,  v/hich 
is  said  to  have  especially  favorably  climatic  conditions  for  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry  tree  and  breeding  of  silkworms.     In  Japan  two  to  three  crops  of 
cocoons  arc  grown  yearly,  whereas  in  Sao  Toxilo  as  many  as  S  successive 
crops  can  be  raised,  and  oven  12  crops  have  been  grown  in  some  sections  of 
Brazil,    After  a  high  cocoon  production  of  6OO  metric  tons  in  193^ »  ^-'^^ 
output  dropped  to  only  393  ^-"-^  ^''03  tons  in  1937  ^^'^^^  1932>  respectively, 
ovfing  to  a  sharp  decline  in  vrorld  silk  prices,  and  remained  at  a,  low  ebb 
until  Tjrescnt  world  conditions  again  lent  encour.agemont  to  a  decided  upturn, 
achieving  0.  production  of  'JOO  metric  tons  for  each  year.    The  ITational  and 
Sto,te  governments  are  actively  promoting  silk  culture  in  Sao  Paulo  which 
now  produces  95  percent  or  more  of  Brazil's  entire  crop.    A  Service  of 
Silk    Culture  h.'\s  been  created  which  sup-^lics  interested  parties  with 
mulberry  slips  and  silkv/orm  eggs,  vdthout  charge. 
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Washington,  D.      ,  July  3I,  I9U2 

AJIGMTIIJE  BSEP  IS  BO!TSD,  COI^HSSSSD,  Q.UICS-FEOZEK.     (The  National 
Provisioner,  July  25)    As  a  res-alt  of  the  success  of  Argentine  experiments 
in  the  q;iick  freezing  of  meat  for  export,  conducted  Jointly  "by  Biaenos 
Aires  research  v;orkers  and  technicians  of  the  Argentine  Meat  Producers' 
Corporation  and  the  Smithfield  Argentine  Meat  Co.,  it  is  reported  that 
the  Argentine  meat  packing  industry  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  general 
change-ovor  to  '  the  qalck-frcezlng  method  for  fresh  meat  exports.  Adoption 
of  this  method  would  represent  the  third  stage  in  iho  transformc.tion  of 
Argentina's  groat  pre— v:ar  export  trcxdc  in  chilled  "beof.    The  first  was 
the  substitution  of  frozen  moat  in  the  place  of  the  chilled  process.  The 
second  v/as  the  application  of  honing  to  frozen  chiller  q.uality  "beef  as  a 
shipping  an.d  storage  economy  measure, 

ITno  latest  development  wl^iich  involves  "boning,  compression  and  o_uick- 
freczing,  combines  many  advantages,  notably  the  reduced  time  element  in 
refrigeration.    This  process  also  preser'/es  the  bright  appearance  of  the 
meat  and  its  good  flavor.    Most  important  feature  of  the  quick-»rpoczo 
process  is  the  reduction  in  bulk  which  permits  shipment  of  one  ton  of 
beef  in  50  cu.  ft.,  com.parcd  with  106  ft,  rec^jlrcd  by  one  ton  of  chilled 
beef  and  SO  ft,  for  boned  m.eat,  .  The  British  food  ministry  has  boon  an 
interested  observer  of  the  ej^eriment  and  it  is  midcr stood  that  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  shipment  to  G-reat  Britain  of  quick-frozen  meats. 

SEEK  TO  C-HOW  SUGAH  SIXBSTITUIiE-.  -  (IT.  Y,  Times,  J'oly  I7)    -  Intensive 
experiments  in  grov/ing  sugar  substitutes  have  been  going  on  in  Britain 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  v/ar.    Experts  at  world  famous  Kew  G-ardens  have 
just  anno"anced  their  success  in  growing  the  plant  Steodia  Hebaudiana  which 
has  long  boon  used  by  the  natives  of  Paraguay  as  a  sweetening  agent.  It 
is  doubt f^jil  whether  it  cazL  be  grown  goners'.lly  v/ith  any  success  in  the 
variable  climate  of  the  British  Isles,  but  trials  in  parts  of  Cornwall, 
vrarmest  county  in  England,  have  been  encouraging. 

lAHl-i  GOODS  01'  HLL33EK  PJISTEICTIOIT  LIST,     (War  Letter  for  Agric-olture, 
July  27)    With  a  vicv;  to  further  conservation  of  rubber,  the  v'/?S  has 
provided  more  stringent  specifications  vhich  \rill  limit  the  amount  of 
rubber  available  for      long  list  of  civilian  products.    Of  interest  to 
agriculture  in  the  list  are  milk  and  mdlking  machine  equipment,  hog 
scraper  (beater)  paddles,  bolting,  hose,  packing,  ?Jid  rubber  footwear. 
A  sabring  of  ^0  to  5OO  tons  of  crade  rubber  per  month  is  anticipated 
from  the  new  s-pecif ications  on  the  total  list. 
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LOITO  STAPLE  GOTOT  FUT  UITDEE  >/?B  ESSTHICTIOIT.     (War  Letter  for 
Agriculture,  July  27)  Ijong  staple  cotton,  "both  domestic  and  forei,gn, 
has  "been  placed  under  tight  restrictions  by  Top  grades  of  this 

cotton  ar^  to  "be  reserved  for  restricted  uses  as  follows:  Heserved 
cotton,  imported  or  ginned^feis  country  "before  July  27  this  year,  may 
"be  used  only  for  filling  defense  orders  or  for  ncnufacturo  of  stitching 
thread*    Use  of  sijich  cotton  in  stitching  thread  is  limited  to  75  percent 
of  tho  rate  of  use  in  19^  for  such  pui-^oses.    Reserved  cotton  imported 
or  ginned  after  July  27  may  do  used  to  fill  orders  up  to  Octohor  1  for 
the  Army,  lTav2%  or  Maritime  Commission;  it  may  "be  delivered  also  to  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  Commodity  CrOdit  Corporation,  or  any  RPC 
corporation. 

Other  than  that,  none  of  the  reserved  cotton  may  "be  used,  sold, 
or  delivered  except  as  specifically  authorized  "by  WPB,     Tho  cotton 
reserved  is  used  normally  for  high  strength  cotton  fabrics,'  such  as 
"balloon  cloth,  airplane  fa"brics,  typewriter  rih'bon,  and  tracing  cloth, 
Now  it  v/ill  "be  used  in  military  fa"brics,  such  as  barrage  balloons, 
life  rafts,  and  parachute  shroud  lines  v/hero  tough  wear  and  strength 
are  important  qualities, 

LOCKER  IKDUSISY  WAR  TIME  DUTIES.     (The  LoCkor  Operator,  July) 
In  a  letter  to  the  National  Pood  Locker  Association's  War  Relations 
Committee,  E,  J,  Overby,  as-sistant  to  Secretary  Wickard,  s^mnarizes 
the  lockerman's  place  in  tho  war  picture:-". ,Thcre  arc  a  number  of 
things  which  we  believe  the  frozen  Pood  Locker  Industry  could  do  which 
would  increase  its  contribution  to  tho  war  effort:     (l)    Encourage  the 
mjixim.um  use  of  lockor  plant  facilities  for  processing  and  storing  homo 
produced  foods,,  rather  than  for  tho  st6ring  of  foods  purchased  in  large 
quantities  from  more  distant  sources  of  supply.     (2)    Make  every  effort 
to  maximize  the  efficiency  of  use  of  frozen  storage  space,     (3)  Disseminate 
to  locker  plant  operators  o.nd  locker  patrons  information  on  tho  technology 
of  preservation  of  foods  by  freezing,  particularly  of . fruits  and  vegetables. 
(h)    QrlvQ'  careful  attention  to  the  possibility  of  conserving  fats  through 
careful  trimming  of  moat  before  placing  it  in  s^torage. 

OPA  SUGGESTS  WOODSIT  LUGS,  (implement  &  Tractor,  July  IB)    A  partial 
solution  of  the  tire  problem  has  been  worked  out  for  K^insas  wheat  farmers 
in  the  rationing  office  of  ithe  OPA,    When  wheat  was  ripe  for  harvest  many 
farmers  could  not  get  tires  for  tractors  and  combines,     Tlie  OPA  office 
in  Wichita  had  a  trial  set  of  wooden  lugs  built  of  3        5        >  white  oak 
ojid  attached  to  the  rims  of  tractor  wheels  with  3/^  to  5/S  inch  iron  rods 
hold  in  place  by  turn-buckles.    These  substitutes  for  rubber  tires  gave 
the  required  traction.     Cost  of  the  make-shift  equipment  runs  from  $35 
to  $50  a  pair.    V/hile  it  v/r^s  only  anticipated  that  the  wooden  lugs  woiold 
insure  the  use  of  tractors  through  the  present  wheat  harvest,  if  the 
wood  is  circosoted  or  dipped  in  oil  they  will,  in  many  instances,  serve 
the  fo.rmers  next  year, 

IIEW  TYPE  BIITLER  T\nm  IN  IHEL^HO.     (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Jul:;  25) 
Binder  tvjine  from  fla>:  is  the  ansv;er  of  a  large  rope  company  in  Ireland 
(Eire)  to  the  farmer's  need  for  cordage  to  market  his  crops.    Tliis  conpajiy 
has  planted  about  1,000  acres  of  flax  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  in  co^onties 
Carlow,  Kildare,  North  Wexford,  and    V/icklow,    Special  equipment  has  been 
installed  in  a  Kildare  factory  to  spin  the  new  typo  twine. 
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CAKAm.SAVSS  Bl" SIMPLIFYING  LtJG&AGE.     (Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes, 
July  25)    Taking  the  triinlc  and  luggage  manufacturing  industry  as  an  example, 
the  regional  office  of  the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Beard  of  Ocjiada  pointed 
out  the  great  savings  in  vitally  needed  materials  and  the  economy  to 
industry  that  is  resulting  from  the  "board  orders.    The  effect  of  the  order 
limiting  the  number  of  designs  and  size  of  trunks  and  luggage  to  50  percent 
of  that  offered  in- 19^1  will  "be  to  increase  manufacturers*  productive 
capacity  "by  an  estimated  10  to  20  percent  v/ith  no  increase  in  staff  or 
equipment,    V/ith  the  demand  for  luggage  of  all  types  having  increased 
considerahly  since  the  start  of  the  war,  increased  production  is  essential, 
not  only  to  supply  the  armed  forces  out  those  men  in  industry  and  "business 
relating  to  the  war  who  must  do  a  great  deal  of  traveling. 

PALLACISS  ABOUT  MILK.     (Southern  Dairy  Products  Journal,  July) 
There  are  many  populo.r  fallo.cies  ahout  milk  v/hich  need  to  "bo  corrected. 
In  spite  of  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  array  of  facts  in  regard  to  milk 
and  milk  products,  there  are  still  many  persons  who  sincerely  "believe  that 
milk  is  intended  only  for  calves  and  young  "ba"bies;  that  miU^  should  not  "be 
consujned  v;ith  fish  or  other  sea  food;  that  thunder  will  so'iir  milk;  that 
mill^  is  constipating;  that  milk  is  primarily  a  fattening  food  irrespective 
of  the  other  foods  consumed;   that  acid  fruits  mcko  milk  indigos til^le;  axid 
that  those  individuals  who  persistently  consume  milk  cither  have,  or  v/ill 
shortly  develop,  a  "bovine  mind.    There  are  no  facts  to  su'bstantiate  these 
fallacies. 

after  ^^"^  STOPAGE.     (Hoard's  Dairyman,  July  25)    Pilling  present  "bins 
fuller/  checking  to  sec  whether  hin  floors  are  stror^  eno"ugh  to  carry  the 
additional  load  is  one  practical  v/ay  to  increase  grain  storage  sp:.Lce  on 
the  farm,    ^ifhere  joists  are  not  strong  enough,  placing  an  additional  Joist 
in  each  space  will  dou"blG  the  strength  of  the  floor.    Nailing  a  1  x  6  or 
a  1  X  8  across  the  grain  "bin  r.t  each  stud  will  increase  the  viall  strength 
greatly.     These  arc  the  suggestions  of  H.  B,  Vfnite,  Minnesota.  Experiment 
Sto.tion  engineer,  v/ho  urges  farmers  to  make  present  huildings  shiTpsho.pe 
to  carry  the  extra  grain, 

HIGH- YIELDING,  DISEASS^EESISTiUTT  NEW  OAT  \':.iRIETIES.  (Country 
Gentleman,  July)     The  nation  ov;es  much  to  T.  Hay  otanton*  or.,ts  specialist 
in  the  3urea^^  of  Plant  Industry,  and  to  H,  C.  Murphy,  of  Iowa  State  College. 
On  dovrxi  the  line  is  a  Icxgc  group  of  workers  v/ho  have  m.ade  valuahle 
contrihutions.  A  n-am"ber  of  Corn  Belt  hy'brids,  carrying  Victoria  genes,  arc 
already  availa"ble.     They  are  mailing  the  scjne  spectacular  performance  in 
comparison  to  old  oats  varieties  that  the  Vicland  is  making  in  Wisconsin. 
Three  nev/  named  varieties,  developed  in  Iowa  for  Corn  Belt  conditions,  have 
been  released.     They  are  the  Boone,  Control  and  Taraa,    All  these  nev;  varietie 
resulted  from  an  Arlington  Parm  cross  "by  Stanton  "between  the  Victoria,  which 
carried  the  high  resistance  to  smut  and  crovjn  rusts,  and  the  Iov;a  oat 
Richlr-jid,  an  early  vigorous  oat  of  the  Kherson  tjnpc,  which  is  highly 
resistant  to  stem  rust.    P,  C,  Mangelsdorf,  of  Harvard  University,  and  E.  S, 
McPadden,  of  Texas  Experiment  Station  and  U,  S.  D.  A,  have  developed  two 
outstojidiiTg  oat  vo-rioties  for  Toxo.s  conditions.    One  is  Pxmger,  the  other 
?v.ustlcr.    Rajigler  is  still  , another  selection,  adapted  to  South  Central  Texas 
and  other  southern  regions.     I.  M.  Atld.ns,  U.  S.  D.  A.  man  at  Denton,  Texas, 
Experiment  Station,  has  developed  from  the  Folghum-Victoria  cross  a  new 
highly  valued  oat  with  great  resistance  to  crown  rust  and  smut.     Its  short, 
stiff  straw  adapts  it  to  com"bine  ho.rvesting. 
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SIMPLIPISD  Snm)ARi)S  JTOH  SHOVULS,"  SPADES,  /CNT  SCOOPS.     (War  Letter 
for  ^riculture,  July  27)      Sira^^lif ication  of  sizos  and  standards  of  all 
hand  tools  has  "beon  provided  "by  WPB  in  order  to  help  conserrc  iron,  steel, 
and  other  critical  materials*    Pirst  tools  to  be  covered  "by  the  order  will 
he  hand  shovels,  spades,  and  scoops;     a  schedule  acconpanying  the  order 
provides  for  simplification  of  these  tools  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Further 
schedules  arc  authorized  for  issuance  from  time  to  time  to  govern  tj^'pes, 
forms,  specifications,  or  other  qualifications  for  any  hand  tools. 
Concentration  of  production  on  fev/er  linos  will  also  release  forging  presses 
and  other  productive  facilities  for  the  manufact-jrc  of  war  .equipment* 

BRAZIL  IITCKEASES  PE,0DUCTI01T  OF  AGHICllLTIIRiiL  l^iCHIHSRY.  (Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly ,  July  25)    Production  of  agric\iltural  machinery  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  during  the  past  5  yoars  tliat  the  country  nov/  considers  it- 
self almost  self-sufficient  in  this  respect.    Local  factories  supply  the 
major  part  of  the  requirements  for  separators,  cotton  processing  equipment, 
all  tj^es  of  plows,  cotton  gins,  hoes,  spades,  and  picks.    Little  heavy 
equipment,  such  as  tractors,  is  manufactured,  hov/cver#    Because  of  increased 
domestic  production,  imports  have  declined  sharply. 

m  EPinSMIC  m  AJ^aSHTIl^  HOOF^.AB^i^fOlJTO*     (The  National  Provisioner, 
July  25)  Hcports  of  an  increase  in  the  num"bcr.of  hoof-a-nd-mouth  disease 
cases  among  cattle  in  some  sections  of  Argentina  have  "been  received  "by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  hut  officials  said  that  this  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  disease  and  did  not  indicate  an  epidemic.    Dr.  S.  0.  Pladness  of  the 
Department's  field  inspection  service,  v/ho  visited  Argentina  last  v/inter 
said,   '♦They  are  app-.rontly  having  one  of  their  IdoA  years.    In  the  countries 
where  there  is  hoof-and-mouth  disease,  the  disease  seems  to  go  in  cycles. 
lEiere  will  "be  a  had  year,  followed  hy  a  period  in  which  the  disease  is  not 
so  prevalent." 

CHSESE  PHOMO'TIOIT.     (Butchers*  Advocate,  July  22)    Many  retailers 
are  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  can  augment  their  sales  through 
the  promotion  of  practically  all  types  of  cheese, _  The  market  Ixas  heen 
practically  stahilized  "by  the  G-overriment ,  giving  it  a  strong  post  ion. 
There  are  on  hondjand  in  storage  houses,  the  largest  quantity  of  cheese 
ever  for  July  1.  iU though  a  grea.t  proportion  of  this  total  amount  of 
cheese  holdings  is  ov/ned  hy  the  G-overnment,  the  supplies  for  consumer 
and  civilian  use  are  enormous.    This  means  that  some  mercha.nts  in  the 
retail  field  are  going  to  sell  greo.ter  quantities  of  cheese  than  over 
hcfore.    As  this  market  is  not  pricesoaled,  the  independent  retail 
dealer  has  the  opportunity  of  making  good  compensating  profits  for  his 
mercho.ndising  effort  in  promoting  choose  sales. 

CONTHGL  V,mEAT  FOOT  HOT.     (Country  acntlcman,  July)    Early  planting 
of  winter  wheat  may  result  in  serious  losses  from  dry-land  foot  rot,  the 
Bureau  of  Plp.nt  Industry  reports.    Investigators  have  found  that  the 
disease  develops  host  in  v/arm  weather,  and  that  hy  dela:'"lng  scc.di'.ng 
operations  ur}.\;il  at  least  the  normal  date,  losses  are  rcduccdo    Dry— land 
foot  rot  has  token  o.  heavy  toll  of  winter  wheat  in  the  light -rainfall 
sections  of  the  Great  Plains  during  the  last  two  decades.    '.-vLcn  a  field 
is  moderately  infested  it  rcsemhles  one  that  has  heen  subject  to  extreme 
drought.     The  plcaits  a-re  more  or  less  stunted  raid  ripen  prematurely.  In 
a  badly  diseased  field  the  plants  may  die  before  coming  into  head.  A 
diseased  plant  develops  a  dark  brown  to  black  color  of  the  crown.  Soil 
treatments  and  seed  treatments  have  not  been  effective  in  checking  the 
disease. 


